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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received the letters of GomER 
and of Cymro; but the Gaelic Contro- 
versy has already occupied so much of 
our pages that we must put an absolute 
veto to any arguments that are merely 
personal, whether referring to real or 
assumed signatures ; and to every repe- 
tition of what has been already said on the 
subject. The same reply must be given to 
Mr. Forses, from whom we have re- 
ceived a Postscript, in which he states 
that the paragraph of his letter (p. 154) 
should have come in before the last sen- 
tence of the next—after the words ‘‘ hu- 
man natur.’’ He begs leave further to 
state, respecting the first verse of the 
25th Psalm (mentioned in p. 151), where 
the Gaelic version uses the verb fogam, 
‘¢ T lift up,” in the present tense, that 
he considers this a sufficient proof that 
there is such a tense in Gaelic. ‘‘ That the 
tense is present, also, in the Hebrew, ad- 
mits of no doubt ; for the Psalmist states 
what he habitually does, not what he is 
about to do. The form of the tense in 
Hebrew is what some grammarians have 
loosely called the future; but, for all 
that, the meaning is present. In nume- 
rous other instances the same form of the 


verb expresses present time, and not fu- 


ture, Hence our best Hebrew gramma- 
rians, Professors Lee and Ewald, have very 
properly ceased to call it future. Should 
it be asserted that in the above verse the 
sense is future and not present, I would 
ask how came the various polished lan- 
guages of Europe to use the present in 
their respective versions? But, to set 
the matter at rest, the Septuagint and 
the Arabic versions,—Rome, 1614, and 
London, 1822,—make use of the past 
tense, which is much nearer the mark, 
and furnishes the best possible proof that 
the sense in the Hebrew is not future. 
I may also mention, that of all the lan- 
guages into which Hebrew may be trans- 
lated, the Arabic is that which will do it 
most justice. They are both sister dia- 
lects ; with this difference, that the Arabic 
has been cultivated almost to a fault, and 
the Hebrew has remained nearly in its 
primitive state. To the Hebrew scholar, 
a knowledge of Arabic is essential, and to 
this latter acquirement Professors Lee 
and Ewald owe their eminence as autho- 
rities in Hebrew scholarship.” 

Mr. Joun S. Burn (Secretary of the 
Registration Commission) having now the 
custody of many of the Registers of the 
Foreign Churches in England, proposes 
to write the history of those churches, and 
will be glad of any information respecting 


them, or any reference to any of their 
Registers which may now be in private 
hands. 

T. D. F. remarks, ‘‘In your Magazine 
for July, p. 35, mention is made of the ejec- 
tion from our modern Dictionaries of many 
old words to be found in Cotgrave, &c. 
The following paragraph from Howell’s 
epistle dedicatory to Cotgrave’s Dic- 
tionary, fol. 1650, seems to show that a 
similar veil of oblivion has overshadowed 
the original import of the motto of the 
Order of the Garter. ‘‘I will add here- 
unto another proverb which had been 
quite lost had not our Order of the Garter 
preserved it, which is— Hony soit qui 
mal y pense; we English it, Ill be to him 
who thinks ill ; though the true sense be, 
Let him be beray’d who thinks any ill, 
being a metaphor taken from a child that 
hath berayed his clouts; and in France 
there is not one in a hundred who under- 
stands this word now-a-days.’’ 

J. I. remarks :—‘‘ The word Martinet 
is well known as applied to a pedant in 
discipline, and I have recently heard the 
feminine, Martinette, applied to the other 
sex. Iam induced to advance a conjec- 
ture as to the origin and meaning of this 
term of reproach. I find the French ety- 
mologists of little service. None of Riche- 
let’s interpretations seem applicable. I 
suspect, therefore, that the term became 
proverbial for a deceitful and slippery 
person, soon after the notorious treachery 
of Jacosp MARTINET, who was executed 
at Sluys in 1690 for conspiring to betray 
the town to the French. By degrees the 
same term of reproach, which was at first 
applied to the more public and notorious 
instances of treachery, was used asa fa- 
miliar soubriquet in the daily intercourse of 
society, whenever a want of confidence 
was intended to be attached to any per- 
son, in the most trivial matters,—‘ Si 
quid novisti rectius—Candidus imperti.’ ”’ 
The word is not in Johnson's Dictionary, 
nor in Richardson’s ; but in Webster’s we 
find, ‘‘ MARTINET, MARTLET, n. in mi/i- 
tary language, a strict disciplinarian ; so 
called from an officer of that name.’’ We 
never before met with ‘‘ Martlet’’ in this 
sense: the swallow is in French called in- 
differently Martinet or Martlet. 

Erratum, p. 212.— Lady Charlotte 
Sophia Martin was the third daughter of 
William second Earl of St. German’s by 
his first wife Lady Georgiana Augusta 
Leveson Gower. (Lady Jemima Corn- 
wallis is the wife of Lord Eliot, son of 
Earl St. German’s.) 
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THE object of this entertaining and well-executed miscellany, is to 
afford a selection of what is most attractive to our curiosity, and most 
worthy of remark, in that venerable University from which it takes its 
name. Whatever in its varied series of architectural decoration—in its 
rich and numerous libraries—in the pictures and statues which adorn its 
galleries of art—in the customs, ancient and modern—in the effect of its 
habits, as developed in the manner, character, and amusements of its 
members ;—in fact, whatever objects of historical or literary interest may 
be found, affording materials either for the pencil or the pen,—it is pro- 
posed to assemble and illustrate in the present work. 


‘* What (says the Editor of the work) 
can be more worthy of the art of the 
painter and the engraver, than the archi- 
tecture,—here palatial—there monastic— 
here again domestic, of other days; the 
landscape of shady grove, and quiet 
stream, and rising towers ; the portrait of 
the severe student—the marble figure of 
the retired and thoughtful philosopher— 
the pious founder, or the anxious states- 
man? The pen may assist the eye and 
refresh the memory in contemplating all 
these objects, while at the same time it will 


have its own peculiar province, which the 
artist cannot touch. The delineation of 
customs, habits, studies, prevalent modes 
of thought and opinion, and the manifold 
ways by which a curious system displays 
itself in the various shades of its develop- 
ment ; all these, diversified again by the 
associations which spring from them, es- 
pecially those who are versed in the past, 
and therefore speculative of the future, 
would seem sufficient to shew the im- 
portant part it must take inthe work now 
offered to the reader.’’ 


Rich, then, and copious as are the materials which are poured from the 
storeliouse of ages into the author’s hands, it was only required of him, 
that he should draw from out their studious and cloistered cells those who 
could do them justice, by the correctness and extent of their knowledge, 
the elegance of their taste, and a kindred enthusiasm for those ‘‘ conse- 
crated bowers” which are the subject of the work: accordingly, we are 
informed that ‘the names of the contributors command such respect 
already for literary exertion and success, that they would alone favourably 
introduce his work to the public, while no commendations can add to 
their reputation.” We, ourselves, are totally unacquainted, either by in- 
ternal evidence or by public report, with any of the writers who have 
united to embellish this work by the productions of their various talents ; 
but we think, upon the whole, that they are worthy of the commendation 
which they have received in the above passage from their employer; and 
we now hasten to give some brief specimens of their labours. 

The first number of the work, perhaps, ought to be considered as barely 
introductory—at any rate, it is much inferior to its successors; and the 
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paper on the Installation, signed Henry Gonville, is both dull, and, “ look 
you, full of affectations.” Number II. commences under happier auspices, 
with an account of the sources of history as regards the Colleges ; and it 
informs us that there exist four instances of a complete history of a 
private College, viz. I. Of Corpus Christi, by Masters, 1753, re-edited by 
Dr. Lamb, 1835. II. Of St. John’s College, in the hand-writing of Baker, 
and which is No. 7028 of the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum. It 
fills 280 leaves, besides an Appendix ; and terminates in the time of Peter 
Gunning, the twenty-second master, elected in 1661. ILI. Sherman's 
MS. History of Jesus College, which is said to be less complete and in- 
ferior in talent to Masters’s History of Corpus Christi College. The [Vth 
is a History of Gonville and Caius College, by Joannes Caius, one of the 
founders. This volume is a small folio MS. on vellum, written in the 
form of a Diary, in Latin, the date of the latest entry being 1603; con- 
tinued by Mr. William Moore to 1648. There is another copy of this 
history existing in the College, the text of which occasionally differs from 
that of the former. One instance is worth mentioning; at page 19 
of the latter, is this notice, “ Una nobiscum per juventutem hujus Collegii 
pensionarius erat| Thomas Gresham, nobilis ille et doctissimus mercator, 
&c.” Upon the last of which epithets, one of his biographers, Dr. Ward, 
founded a conjecture, that Gresham had resided some time after taking his 
degree at College ; but this theory was overturned by the discovery that 
the word in the earlier copy was ditissimus. An interesting memo- 
rial of the College and its eminent Founder follows, with an account of the 
numerous “ physicians of note and figure,” who have been members of it, 
of whom Harvey * is the first and foremost ; and the illustrious list closes 
with the name of Wollaston. It appears that this great philosopher was 
elected to one of the Medical Fellowships founded by Dr. Caius ; 
that he commenced the practice of his profession, when he was 
defeated in a contest for the situation of physician to St. George's 
Hospital ; and that this disappointment, joined with his ardent love for 
scientific investigations, induced him to withdraw, as John Hunter always 
wished to do, from the practical pursuit of medicine, and devote himself to 
scientific investigation. His means of support, and his leisure, he owed to 
the wise forethought and munificent foundation of Caius. We next come 
to the Life of Bishop Fisher, t as one of the Founders ; the account of 
whose promotion to a Bishoprick is too interesting to omit. 


‘In the archives of St. John’s College, confessore, to a byshopric; and I as- 


aletter is preserved, bearing date the year 
1504, (at which time he was in his 45th 
year,) written from Henry VII. to his 
mother, and commencing thus,—‘Madam, 
and I thought I should not offend you, 
which I will never do wilfully, I am well 
myndit to promote Master Fisher, youre 


sure you, Madam, for none other cause but 
for the grate and singular virtue that I 
know and se in hym, as well in conyng 
and natural wisdome, and specially for his 
good and vertuose lyving and conver- 
sation.’ ” 


Accordingly, we find that, shortly after, Fisher was raised to the see of 





* The last descendant of this honourable name was the late Sir Eliab Harvey, an 
Admiral, and Member for Essex. With him the family became extinct. 

t There are two lives of Bishop Fisher in English; one by Hall, edited by T. 
Baily, D.D. 1655, re-edited by Coxeter, 1740 ; the other by Chauncy, a monk, who 
died at Bruges, 1608, which is very scarce. A small fragment of this in Latin exists 
in MS. in the Publie Library, Cambridge, 
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Rochester, a promotion which was referred at Court to the influence of the 
Lady Margaret ; and this report having been brought to the ear of the King, 
—“‘ Indeed, he replied, the modesty of the man, together with my mother's 
silence, spake in his behalfe.’’ ‘The friend who really exerted himself at 
Court for Fisher’s promotion was Fox, Bishop of Winchester, a warm ad- 
mirer of Fisher ; and the true cause, as our author observes, may, after 
all, probably be found in the conclusion of Henry's letter. “I have, in my 
days, promoted mony a man * unadvisidly, and | wolde now make some re- 
compencen to promote some good and vertuose men, which I doubt note 
shulde best please God, who ever preserve you in good helth and long lyve.” 
We must however observe, that no allusion is made in this historical 
memorial, to the singular story of the Maid of Kent, which had so strong an 
influence on Fisher’s mind and fate: and secondly, that when the author 
observes, that from the period when Christ announced the doctrine of the 
Resurrection, it became a christian wish, in death as well as in life, to dwell 
in the House of the Lord, on which the writer founds an argument in 
favour of burial in churches, he ought to have recollected that even for 
some centuries after the introduction of Christianity into our own island, 
the practice of interment in churches was rarely permitted ; nor could 
the warmest wishes of piety justify the conversion of the Temples of God, 
which are built for the use of the living, into ‘‘ whitened sepulchres full of 
dead men’s bones, and all uncleanness.” We must confess, that to our 
minds it has almost the appearance of sacrilege : it was a custom unknown 
among the Jews. Another statement to which we object, is the following : 
‘« There is in the nave of the Cathedral of Rochester, a flag-stone bearing 
the effigy of an ave, from which the brass has been torn away, and under 
it tradition says that Fisher was afterwards privately buried by his 
friends ; the body having been first deposited in the church of All Hal- 
lows, Barking.” This is an idle story, like those told by cunning vergers 
to credulous spectators, and not worth repeating. ‘There is, in fact, no 
stone in Rochester Cathedral actually carved with the outline of an axe. 
The third number opens with an account of the Botanical Garden, which, 
it appears, was founded in 1763, by the liberality of Dr. Walker, the Vice 
Master of Trinity College. The ground selected was the site of the 
monastery of the Austin Friars, in the parish of St. Edward's, which was 
purchased for 1,600/. It was laid out by Mr. Loudon, the King’s Gardener. 
Mr. T. Martyn was appointed the first reader, and Mr. Charles Miller the 
first curator. The Martyns, father and son, held their appointment for 
nearly a century: the former being appointed in 1732, and the latter dying 
in 1825. In consequence of the smallness of the present ground, and its 
inconvenient situation, it is proposed to have a new garden a little out of 
the town, in the London-road. A field of thirty acres has been chosen, in 
the midst of which it is proposed to lay out four or five acres as an herba- 
ceous ground, and to arrange the rest as ornamental walks, which will 





* There has always appeared to us something peculiarly inconsistent, in the advice 
given by some Bishops of the present day in their charges to their Clergy, not to in« 
ferfere in politics; while they themselves for the most part (see the present 
Bench), are selected expressly for their political opinions, and persons otherwise 
most fit for that high office are rigidly and inexorably excluded. What says the 
Poet :— 

‘+ And blame for acts, that taught themselves to rise ?’’ 
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afford an opportunity of growing all trees capable of bearing our climate. 
The plan has been drawn out by Mr. Lapidge. We question, however, 
whether the soil and climate of Cambridgeshire are very favourable to the 
growth of exotic plants ; although the late Dr. Ed. Clarke used to say, that 
it had more sunshine throughout the year than any other county in England. 

The account which follows of Trinity College Chapel, is chiefly interest- 
ing from the notices of the eminent persons whose monuments are placed 
within its walls, and the inscriptions, which piety and friendship have dedi- 
cated to their memory. Here reposes Daniel Lock, the esteemed friend 
of Roger Cotes, “Vir, si quis alius, architecture, sculpture, picture, 
music, omniumque bonarum artium amantissimus.” Here also is seen the 
name of Cotes himself, the first Plumian Professor, the friend of Newton, 
and the first mathematician of his University. The inscription is from the 
pen of Bentley. He died at the early age of 34. 


“ Immatura morte prereptus, pauca quidem ingenii sui pignora reliquit, 
sed egregia, sed admiranda, ex inaccessis Matheseos penetralibus felici 
solertia tum primum eruta, post magnum illum Newtonum, societatis hujus 
spes altera et decus gemellum, cui ad summam Doctrine laudem omnes 
morum virtutumque dotes in cumulum accesserunt, eo spectabiles ama- 
bilesque, quod in formoso corpore gratiores venirent.” 


On the west wall are tablets to the three great critical scholars, R. Bent- 
ley, R. Porson, and Peter Paul Dobree. ‘The monumental inscription to 
the last great scholar (Elmsleium si excipias) of the age, is written by 


Dr. Kaye, Bishop of Lincoln, and we insert its accurate and well-deli- 
neated character with delight. 


“MS, 


Viri reverendi Perri Pauti Dospreg, A.M. 
Ex insula Guernsey oriundi, 
Collegii hujus S. S. Trinitatis Socii, 
Et Greece lingue in hac Academia Professoris Regii. 
Vir erat probus, candidus, simplex, 
a fastu omni ac fuco alienissimus, 
sermone comis, animo squabilis ac lenis, 
ita tamen ut facile commoveretur 
si vel Patri, vel singulorum jura in discrimen putaret adduci. 
Ad has virtutes accesserunt ingenium acutum, judicium sanum, 
indefessa pro valetudine industria, 
magna Philosophie Moralis et Theologie, 
maxima literarum Latinarum et Grecarum peritia, 
tanta in corruptis veterum auctorum locis 
detergendis sagacitas, emendandis felicitas, 
ut Porsoni, cujus in familiaritate intime erat versatus, 
vestigia vix impari gressu sequi videretur. 
Immatura morte prereptus est, A.D. 1825, et. 43. 
Soror unica poni curavit.” 


It is impossible to leave this sacred repository of the mighty dead with- 
out casting a glance on the statue of Newton, which was executed in one 
of Roubiliac’s happier hours, and which seems to have inspired the chisel 
of the sculptor with a dignity and composure that it seldom possessed.* 





* +‘ The statue of Newton, when first completed, had the mouth closed, Some friend 
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It appears that it was presented by Dr. Smith, Master of the Colleges 
in the year 1755; the cost is recorded to have been 3,000. The pe- 
destal bears this line in front :— 


‘¢ Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit.’” 


Sir F. Chantrey, * when he visited Cambridge, ordered the iron railing 
round it to be removed, and a portion of the wall behind to be dark- 
ened, so as to throw out the figure into fall relief. 

The Paper that succeeds on the Ancient Amusements of the Univer- 
sity, is written with some research, though not with the accuracy that 
might have been attained. Among the most ancient were tilts and tour- 
naments, of which oid Fuller justly remarks—“ That when Mars holds his 
term, the Muses may even keep their vacation.” They were prohibited by 
Henry the Third, in 1245, and again in 1270. In Edward the Third’s 
time, a statute was promulgated against dancing ; after which there is no 
public notice of academic sports before the reign of Edward the Sixth. 
He issued a statute enabling the University to put down all schools for 
sword-fighting, fencing, and dancing ; to remove all dice-houses, and 
to prohibit the scholars from being spectators of or joining in the game 
of SCUTA. The scholars were also prohibited from walking in the 
town alone, nor could they go to markets or freyzent the law courts 
without leave from the Vice Chancellor. In Elizabeth's reign, there 
were fresh prohibitions against cock-fighting, bull and bear-bait'g, for 
which amusements there was a ring in the Market Place, as“ Tie 
ford and other towns. An enactment in Henry the Eighth’s reign *pro- 
hibited cross-bows, hand-guns, hag-buts, and demihakes, but earnest- 


ly enforced the ancient statutes of the realm relating to archery, 
ordering “that all men, under the age of sixty, except parsons 
and justices, shall use and exercise shooting in long-bows, and also 
have bows and arrows continually in*their houses.” Edicts were issued 
in subsequent reigns against any of the prevailing sports, as fencing, 
loggats, hunting, foot-ball, and even prohibiting bathing, which last singular 





and connoisseur having come to the artist’s studio to view the work, immediately 
remarked this as a defect, and expressed his opinion to the artist. Roubiliac went 
to bed, but could not sleep; he rose early, set to work, and made it what it is at 
present ; and certainly the result of this bold experiment is admirable. The good 
taste of the artist was not greater than his candour in admitting an error in that 
stage of his work, or more remarkable than the confidence he possessed in his own skill 
to correct it! ’’—Anecdotes, P. vi. p. 204. 

* However we may admire the design of Mrs. Nightingale’s monument in West- 
minster Abbey, by Roubiliac, it surely is impossible to be satisfied with much of the 
execution. The attitude of the husband is far too studied and theatrical; and the 
skeleton of Death, inits loose robes, looks little better than a loathsome bundle of rags, 
Thorwaldsen or our Gibson would have represented Death, not in this vulgar manner, 
but with the beautiful but severe countenance of the angel of destruction—as the 
eastern poets have pictured Azrael—with an eye that could freeze the life-blood of 
the heart, and a gesture which should have commanded the soul to quit its beloved 
tenement on earth. Sir F. Chantrey has now a fine opportunity of rivalling—or shall 
we say excelling ?—all his predecessors, in the proposed monumental statue of Mrs. 
Siddons, which is designed for the Abbey, the subscription for which is under the 
management of a very intelligent Committee. We shall not feel satisfied with any- 
thing but superior excellence. Let this statue attest the effect which the genius of 
Phidias was promised to produce upon English Art; and let one steed of mortal 
birth, be deemed worthy of being ranked with those of celestial breed. 
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prohibition arose, we are inclined to think, from a praiseworthy anxiety 
for the morals of youth in a very dissolute age. With regard to the more 
intellectual and refined amusements of theatrical representation, we find 
the first record of the performance of mysteries and plays occurs in the 

ear 1350, when William Lenne, and Isabel his wife, expended in the play 
of “the Sons of Israel,” half a mark. From 1544 till the Protectorate, 
plays were acted annually in the different Colleges, and all ranks of acade- 
mics took part in the performances. The same custom prevailed at Oxford. 

The author of this article gives us at p. 99, et seq., a list of academical 
plays, formed from copies still remaining in the college libraries : but it 
loses much of its value from its want of dates, and its not being formed in 
a chronological arrangement. ‘There is reason also to suppose that in some 
cases the manuscripts are of ordinary plays, not peculiarly connected 
with the University. This was evidently the character of Middleton's 
“Game at Chess,” of which some extracts are given. That entitled “ Jeph- 
tha,” is probably the play by Henry Chettle, which was acted in 1602, 
but which in the Biographia Dramatica is stated ‘‘to be now lost.” At p. 
105, Peck’s ‘‘ Desiderata Curiosa” is misquoted with respect to the plays 
performed before Queen Elizabeth in 1564. The Aulularia of Plautus 
was performed onthe Sunday ; a play called ‘‘ Dido” (certainly not that 
by Christopher Marlow) on the Monday; and an English play called 
Ezechias (not as the author has it Erechias) on the Tuesday; but the 
tragedy of Sophocles, “called Ajax Flagellifer,in Latin,’ was not performed, 

ithe former plays having already “ overwatched” the Queen, who, as Win- 

woou says, “ was weary at the comedies, they being meanly performed, 
though she dissembled her uneasiness very artfully.” These dramatic 
performances much scandalized the puritans, who could not bear poetry 
of any kind, much less dramatic, and probably not the less, from their 
commencing on a Sunday, in King’s College chapel, where a stage was erect- 
ed atthe Queen’s expense.* ' 

The plays performed before King James the First, on his visit to Cam- 
bridge in 1614-15, were Aimilia, a Latin comedy, by Mr. Cecill, of St. 
John’s ; the celebrated Latin comedy of Ignoramus, by George Ruggle, of 
Clare Hall (and which is the only Latin play of that age which is_ still 
read) ; Albumazar, an English comedy, by Mr. Tomkis, presented by the 
gentlemen of Trinity College ; and a Latin pastoral of the same house, 
entitled Melanthe,t which was written by Mr. Brookes, mox Doctour. 
Besides which, “ Sicelides,” a piscatory, written in English by Phineas 
Fletcher, author of the Purple Island, and other poems, was in prepara- 
tion, ‘ provided the King should have tarried another night.” Of these 
several dramas, the writer before us has mentioned only Ignoramus, 





* The names of the plays, as given by the author of this paper, (p. 105, seq.) are 
TIgnoramus—Roxana—Scyros—The Game at Chesse—Jephtha—The Valetudinarian, 
in Latin—Pastor Fido—Synedrium, i. e. Concessus Animalium per me Radulphum 
Worcelan in 1554—Richard the Third—Hymeneus—Pedantius—Club Law— Pam- 
machius. This last play occasioned a correspondence between Matthew Parker, then 
Vice-Chancellor, and Godwin, Bishop of Winton, and Chancellor of the University, 
which exists in MS. evi. in C. C. C. Library ; it is described as “ a Tragedie, a parte 
of which is soe pestiferous as were intollerable ;’’ and one of the Fellows, Mr. Scot, 
said—‘* It was throuout poyson.’’ : ' 

+ A copy of the same play, with the names of the actors written over against the 
characters, is now in the library of the Rey. J. Mitford ; it belonged to Mr, Bindley. 

1 
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of which he says, “It is noticed at length in Wilson’s Memorabilia Canta- 
brigie, p. 18;"’ but he ought also to have referred to the elaborate and 
curious edition of it published by Mr. Sidney Hawkins in 1787, whose 
annotations are also concisely given in Nichols'’s Progresses, &c. of King 
James I. 4to. 1825, vol. iii. p. 49, et seq. In the latter work will also be 
found all the information that could be collected relating to the other 
dramatic performances, whose titles we have enumerated. 

The author of Melanthe, Fabula Pastoralis, (Cant. 4to. 1615) had pre- 
viously written another Latin pastoral, of which the title is thus given in 
the Cambridge Portfolio: ‘ Scyros, in Trinity Library, O. 3, 4, a paper 
MS. in Latin verse: a list of the dramatis persone, with the names of the 
actors, shows how the piece was cast between under-graduates, bachelors, 
and fellows.’’ Thedate of the performance of Seyros, was when Charles 
Prince of Wales, and his brother-in-law Frederick Count Palatine, visited 
the University in March 1612-13, when ‘on two distinct nights a comic 
and pastoral fable, both in Latin, were acted before their highnesses and 
other spectators, by the students of Trinity College.” See King James's 
Progresses, vol. iii. p. 1087 : where also it is added that, ‘ Scyros isin MS. 
in the library of Emanuel College. The comedy was probably either 
Clytophon, Pseudomasia (by Mr. Mewe, of Emanuel), or Zelotypus, also 
MSS. in the same library ; and the last of which, says the Biographia Dra- 
matica, has the names of the performers attached to their respective cha- 
racters.” Here the editor of the Portfolio has three new dramatic titles 
presented to him ; and we expect him to pursue the subject, by procuring 
copies of the several dramatis personze, which he might publish with brief 
notes, as Mr. Nichols has set him the example in the case of some of the 
plays exhibited before King James the First. We add from the same 
valuable historical work, that in March 1615-16, “The King hada play, 
at Royston, acted by some of the younger Cantabrigians,’’ which is sug- 
gested to have been Labyrinthus, by Mr. Hawkesworth, of which the first 
published edition was of 1636: and that again his Majesty visited the Uni- 
versity, in 1622-3, purposely to witness the performance of Dr. John 
Hacket’s comedy of Loyala, which was subsequently printed in 1648. As 
we are quitting this subject, we may as well observe, that the latest perform- 
ance of plays of this nature on record is that before Prince Charles, in 1642. 
Soon after, the civil wars broke out, and all public diversions were discon- 
tinued. In 1647 it was decreed that all actors in plays, for the time to 
come, should be publicly whipped, and the spectators fined five shillings. 


‘In spite, however, of this prohibi- 
tion, (says our author), theatrical clubs 
have occasionally existed among the stu- 
dents ; and it is only three years since an 
English play was acted in one of the 
Halls, with the sanction of the Master of 
the College’ and the Chancellor of the 
University: and so late as 1834, a sum of 


money was bequeathed to the University 
by a lady, for promoting the composition 
and acting of tragedies and comedies by 
the graduates and undergraduates; but, 
before any resolution was formed about 
accepting or rejecting the bequest, it was 
found that the property left by the testa- 
trix would not supply the means.”’ 


The fourth number opens with an account of the foundation of the 


Cambridge Philosophical Society, and of its Museum of Natural History, 


which, however, requires no comment from us. These are followed by a 

short and not very satisfactory account of the eminent naturalists, Wil- 

loughby and Lister, and which are scarcely worth the insertion, unless 

they had been accompanied by some new information. But the longest 

and most interesting paper in this number is that called a critique on Gray, 
Gent. Mag. Vou, XII. 2G 
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It opens with a view of Pembroke College,* dignified by the illustrious 
names of Bradford and Ridley, of Andrews and Spenser, and lastly, of 
Gray and Mason. ‘To the observations on Gray we now address ourselves, 


in the casual manner in which they arise. 


(p. 143,) 


‘“‘The well-known lines in which his 
surviving friend recorded his merits, when 
in 1778 he erected his monument in 
Westminster Abbey, attest the melan- 
choly fact that a poet, like the prophet, 
is not without honour save in his own 


And first to the remark, 


country. It required one born beyond 
the Tweed to discover— 
‘ A Pindar’s rapture in the lyre of Gray,’ 


and it required the death, even, of the ob- 
ject of such encomium, to have the same 
publicly acknowledged.”’ 


Now, first, as to Mason's lines, we must express our opinion, that they 
are far beneath the subject which they have attempted to record. 


‘¢ No more the Grecian muse unrivalled reigns, 
To Britain let the nations homage pay : 
She sees a Homer’s fire in Milton’s strains, 
A Pindar’s rapture in the lyre of Gray.’’ 


In the first place, these lines are not in any way more appropriate to 
Gray than to Milton, and might be transferred without impropriety to the 
monument of the latter. Secondly, the expression of ‘‘ Homer's fire’ is 
neither classical nor correct, as expressive of the calm dignity and varied 
style of the epic poem. Thirdly, the rapture of Pindar ought not to be 
compared to the dyre of Gray, but to some corresponding quality in his 
poctical style. Then, as to the critic's assertion, that it requires one born 
beyond the Tweed to discern Gray's merits as a poet, and even his death, 
before Envy would acknowledge them, we beg to contradict it by every 
authority in our power to advance. Never was a poet more privately 
esteemed, and publicly honoured, than the author of the Bard. Every 
man of literature, and of taste, acknowledged his genius: and to his 
high reputation he owed the situation, which secured competence and ease 
to the latter days of his solitary and studious life. Even the University 
in which he resided returned the dislike, which he took no trouble to con- 
ceal, only with admiration ; and whenever the poet was seen in his walks 
(which was not frequent) in the public gardens or promenades, he was latterly 
followed, perhaps by no obtrusive feet, but certainly by no incurious eyes. 
Walpole boasted of him as his Gray: Warburton publicly and heartily 
admired and praised him. He had the respect of Hurd; the cordial 
approbation of Beattie, and Ad. Smith, and Mason, and of every one capable 
of estimating the merits of his exquisite vein of poetry. The next dictum 
of our critic is, that ‘‘ perhaps the truest judgment ever past upon Gray’s 
works was by A. Smith, in his Treatise on the Theory of the Moral Senti- 
ments :-—* Gray joins tothe sublimity of Milton the elegance and harmony 


* In the hall is a bust of William Pitt, with the following inscription. 


Gulielmus Pitt, 
Hujusce Collegii alumnus, 
Patriz suse decus. 


Posuit 
Munificentia 
Amici ejus, 
Caroli Baronis Farnborough, 
MDCCCXXXIII. 
It is the work of Chantrey, 
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of Pope ; and nothing is wanting to render him perhaps the first poet in 
the English language, but to have written a little more.’’’ To enable us 
to estimate the justness and delicacy of this criticism, Ad. Smith should 
have explained, what are the peculiar qualities which formed the sublimity 
of Milton’s style, and distinguished it from that of other poets, which made 
him select it for a comparison with that of Gray; and why he compares 
Gray's lyrical style with the finished and antithetical manner of Pope’s 
versification, to which we see no resemblance. Again, the poetry of 
Milton was elegant and harmonious as it is sublime: Pope himself never 
could equal the Doric delicacy of Comus and Lycidas, and the Arcades ; 
and he never could approach the magnificent swell of the organ-peal in 
which the Paradise Lost rolls on to our delighted and astonished ears. 
Gray never thought of joining the sublimity of Milton to the elegance of 
Pope, though he is both sublime and elegant ; and even if he had “ written a 
little more,’ he certainly would not “ have been the first poet in the English 
language,” however high he might have stood amidst the noble brother- 
hood of the poets. The next observation with which we are favoured is, 
that “ the Elegy generally monopolizes the whole praisedueto Gray's genius, 
and yet we are certainly of Dr. Beattie’s opinion, that it is by no means 
the best of his works.” We dare to say that Dr. Beattie, when he wrote 
those words, was ready to explain the grounds of his opinion, and to sup- 
port them by such an analysis of Gray's poetical productions, as would do 
him honour as a poet and a critic ; but as we do not possess any full and 
particular criticism from him on the subject, we are at liberty to say, that 
it is by no means an easy, and perhaps not a very useful task to compare 
the merits of poems of such different classes as the Bard and Elegy, and 
pronounce on their comparative merits. In a number of this Maga- 
zine, a year or two back,* we had occasion to enter minutely into 
the composition of the Elegy, and to shew what we considered to be its 
defects in language and structure. But we consider it as a whole to be 
conceived with the finest poetical feeling, and that some of the stanzas are 
of the very highest quality ; the faults, such as they are, are chiefly de- 
rived from Gray’s manner of composition. With regard to its popularity, 
we can only say that he who cannot feel the beauties and understand the 
grand style of composition in which the Bard and the lyric poems are writ- 
ten, will have but a superficial acquaintance with the merits of the Elegy. 

Our critic then speculates on the cause of Gray’s having writ- 
ten so little ; and after having declared that it did not arise from the 
fear of paltry criticism (who ever supposed it did?) he says “ probably 
Gibbon was right in referring the cause of Gray’s writing so few poems to 
the misfortune of his suffering himself to be led away from the romantic 
paths of Parnassus into the rugged and cheerless road of criticism and 
matters of fact.” Now, not aword of this is Gibbon’s;—who was not 
likely to talk about “the cheerless road of matters of fact ;’’ but he 
asks a question that does honour to his taste, and shews his admiration of 
Gray's genius. He observes, ‘“‘ Why did not Gray, instead of compiling 
tables of chronology and natural history, apply the powers of his genius 
to finish the philosophical poem of which he has left such an exquisite 
specimen ?’’ Now, to this question, we should, in the first place, express 
our opinion that ‘‘ compiling tables of chronology and natural history” 
did not prevent the completion of the “ Alliance of Education and Govern- 
ment.” Every man must do something else than write poctry, who writes 





* See review of Boswell’s Johnson, in our Magazine for April 1436, p.344. This 
criticism has since been incorporated in the Aldine Edition of Gray’s Works, vol. i, 
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poetry worth reading. Milton compiled Latin dictionaries and arts of 
logic, and wrote political pamphlets and state letters, aud theological 
creeds. Pope formeda laborioussummary in Latinofthe Antiquities of Rome ; 
and there was assuredly, amid the silent and sequestered hours of Gray's 
life, ample time for great variety of pursuits, and perhaps an advantage in 
the change they brought. But why need we search for an answer toa 
question which has already received its solution from the poet himself? 
Mr. Mathias, in his Essay on Gray, informs us, that when he was questioned 
why he had not proceeded with that poem, which seemed, by a well- 
selected subject, to offer rich and various materials to a poetical mind ; he 
answered, that he had been so used to write with that minute and de- 
licate finishing which smaller poems require, that he grew tired of the 
labour it required on a more extended scale ;* and probably his tragedy of 
Agrippa was left unfinished from the same cause. ‘The perpetual polish, 
the elaborate finishing, the beautiful selection of expressions, the height- 
ened splendour, which are inseparable from lyrical poetry of the highest 
class, it is evident, must be misplaced, or rather cannot be transferred 
into poems of greater length, exhibiting a greater variety of feelings, 
and demanding a change of style corresponding to them. The finest 
philosophical poem in our language is, probably, Pope's Essay on Man ; 
it is the only one that is popular, notwithstanding the abstruseness of its 
subject and the obscurity of its reasonings; and it has secured the 
lasting approbation of the reader, by the felicity of its illustrations, the 
liveliness of its allusions, and the charming adaptation of its style to the 
successive subjects that arise. That Gray would have been equally happy 
cannot be assumed from the fragment which remains, and which appears 
to us, notwithstanding some delightful passages, to be too uniformly stately 
and elaborate for its subject. We have been induced to extend these 
observations on a favourite poet somewhat further than we could have 
wished, in order to rescue him from the mistakes and misapprehensions of 
the author of this very flimsy and offensive critique ; who has borrowed 
his quotations and parts of his criticism from sources he has not acknow- 
ledged ; who has spoiled them in the using ; and who shows himself as 
totally unacquainted with the laws of a refined and sound criticism, as he 
is with that modest and candid manner of advancing his own sentiments, 
which can alone entitle them to attention and respect. 

The next paper, No. III. is of a much more valuable kind; though of far 
humbler pretensions. It gives an account of the private collections preserved 
in the Colleges which have been formed by the study and diligence of va- 
rious members of the University in different times, and many of which 
contain copious transcripts from important historical records. Such are 
the Hare MSS. in Caius Coll. (MS.579)+ They consist of four volumes, 





* We do not quote the words of Gray, but their import. The exact words may 
be seen in Mr. Mathias’s observations, p. 52: they are too long to quote in ‘this 
note. Did H. Walpole allude to this poem, which was to be dedicated to Montes- 
quieu, when he says, ‘‘ He who in the dawn of science made a version of Christina of 
Pisa, in its vigorous maturity would translate Montesquieu, and I trust not in 
metre.” V. Noble Authors—Ear! Rivers. 

t+ R. Hare was son of Sir Nicholas Hare, ‘‘ an esquire of good worship and wealth, 
(says Fuller) and a great lover and preserver of antiquities.’’ V. Fuller’s Hist. Univ. p. 
15. He died Nov. 2, 1611. His epitaph is preserved in Stowe’s Survey, p. 371. 
Baker says that he was so desirous of a burial place in St. Paul’s that he took a lease 
of it of the Dean and Chapter in Bp. Aylmer’s time, A.D. 1592, about twenty years 
before he died. There is a letter from Barrow in No. I. thanking Hare for the 
present of his valuable collections. 
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and relate to the privileges, powers, and constitution of the University. 
There is also another work preserved in the library of the same College, 
(No. 391, 392), by him called ‘* Miscellaneous Collections.” 

Of the Baker MSS. better known, there is a full account in Masters’s 
Life of him. His MS. labours spread over twenty-three folio volumes, 
which fetched but 2/. from the great collector of the day, Lord Harley. 
These twenty-three volumes are now part of the Harleian Collection in 
the British Museum. ‘The rest are in the University library, comprising 
nineteen folio volumes, almost wholly in his own handwriting. Another 
such laborious antiquary, of a later fame, was the well-known William 
Cole, of King’s College, and Vicar of Milton; the children of his pon- 
derous labours also repose on the shelves of the British Museum, and con- 

' sist of forty-six volumes, only a part of which possesses an index : Cole's 
words assuredly are not érea zrépoevra—they have no wings—but go 
rumbling along the earth ; and he who would give an index to this “ ma- 
terize moles,” would deserve well of every lover of antiquarian lore. Jn 
Downing College the Boutell MSS. are extensive, and at present unex- 
plored, and the MSS. of Drake’s Memoirs are preserved in two elephant 
folios in the National Museum, containing the lives of the bishops that 
have been educated at Cambridge from the foundation of it to the year 
1715, collected out of Godwin, Bale, Pits, Fuller, Wood, Walker, &c. 
The second volume contains the lives of the illustrious writers that the 
University has produced, after the example of Anthony 4 Wood, but the 
number of characters noticed is only four hundred and five : an intended 
supplement, bearing this author’s name, is in the Bodleian library. ‘There 
are also some smaller collections which we have no room to notice, and 
some which have a particular relation to the offices and statutes of the 
University ; among these latter one exists in the library of Jesus College 
which is of more prominent interest, and demands a particular mention. 
It is a volume of University History arranged in the form of chrono- 
logical tables, wherein each institution has a separate column. The 
volume is a paper folio. On the third leaf is written this marginal note : 


“* Author hujus libri, opinor, erat 
Dr. Fuller, qui edidit Historiam Cantabr. 
quod exinde conjicio, quod An. 1620. 
Rob. Townson vocat Avunculum: at 
etiam Jo. Davenant Avunculum : is autem 
erat utriusque nepos, et posterior con- 
stituit Fullerum Prebendarium.”’ 

‘¢ Besides this authority (says our au- 


serenity of Fuller appear frequently in 
the abundant remarks and devices: Of 
this evidence, the following examples may 
be offered. At 1622 is this entry.:— 
‘ Hoc ultimum triennium Downei senio 
deficientis, Bob. Creicton (ut olim Her- 
cules defessi Atlantis), vices supplevit in« 
ter menses Maius,—et inter aromata nar- 


thor, p. 163), there is the evidence of 


dus.’ 1625. ‘ Pestis sevit, ataeris corruptio 
style and language. The humour and 


generatio numerose sobolis Doctorum.’”’ 

There are entries in several hands, and it is illustrated with engraved 
portraits. We close this important and interesting communication, with 
observing that the original of Richard Parker's History, under the title of 
XKeAeros Cantabrigiensis, is preserved among the MSS. in his own College 
of Caius ; the MS. of Blomfeld’s Collectanea Cantabrigiensia was left to 
the Bodleian Library, by Mr. Gough. 

The next paper that succeeds commences with the History of the 
Lady Elizabeth de Clare, the foundress of the Hall that bears the name, 
whom Gray calls ‘‘ the princely Clare ;" and as her armorial ensigns are 
Three chevronels Gules, the author enters into a dissertation on the 
meaning and origin of the word “ Chevron.” ‘The root of it he considers 
to be aronele, meaning the principal timbers that support the roof of a 
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house. This word he derives from “ Hirundo,” since the timbers, when 
joined, resemble the forked tail of that bird. Hence les Chefs aroneles, 
and, by an easy corruption, Jes Chevaroneles, and thence Chevron. That 
the object itself should be worthy of a place in Heraldry, offers another 
difficulty, and this is attempted to be solved, by likening the plate of iron 
which defends the head of the war-horse to the carpenter's Chevron. ‘This 
piece of defensive armour was called the shaffron, which, as the etymo- 
logist waves his transmuting wand, becomes again Chevron; but we are 
too old and wary to be caught in the traps which etymologists are setting 
for unfledged critics. We think shaffron is Chamfrenum, or Chamfrein in 
modern French, xaos, frenum, and in very early authorities, Chamfrenum. 


From this account of the illustrious family of Clare, we make the follow- 


ing interesting extract (p. 170.) 


** It is, perhaps, a singular thing that 
so great a family as this, and one so well 
known in the early history of the king- 
dom, both on account of the political im- 
portance and the illustrious connexions 
of the Earl of Gloucester, should, in the 
two only occasions in which the line of 
Clare is noticed by our poets, have been 
in both cases misrepresented. Sir Walter 
Scott, in his splendid poem of Marmion, 
extends the line of Clare and that of 
Marmion also to the time of King Henry 
the Eighth, the Earl of Gloucester having 
become extinct in the name of Clare, as 
we have seen, in the reign of Edward the 
Second, and on the field of Bannockburn. 
The baronial house of Marmion, was, in 
its eldest line, extinct at an earlier period. 
We have seen also that the union of the 
two houses of Clareand Marmion, as repre- 
sented in the poem, is in point of fact at 
variance in the history. The prolonga- 
tion of the titles of Clare, and the mar- 
riage of that house and the Marmion race, 
however, though not true, do not impute 
any stain to the lineage so noticed; but 
an earlier poet, S. Peele, the dramatist, 


who was dead A.D. 1596, in his play, 
entitled ‘‘ Edward the First,’’ gives us 
some scenes reflecting the gravest scandals 
on the character of Queen Elinor, and 
affixing the stain of illegitimacy on Joan 
d’Acres, wife to Gilbert de Clare, father 
to the illustrious foundress of this Col- 
lege. It is obvious that the whole repre- 
sentation is imaginary, and utterly op- 
posed to fact; and the only wonder is, 
that it should ever have been invented or 
tolerated. The warm and devoted affec- 
tion which Queen Elinor bore towards 
her husband, is a matter of history. The 
story, fabulous or true, which represents 
her as sucking the poison from her hus- 
band’s wound in the Holy Land, is a suf- 
ficient proof that she was held to be most 
warmly attached to him ; and the unusual 
honours with which the King marked her 
funeral obsequies, show that on his part 
also the attachment was as warmly re- 
turned, and his bereavement deeply de- 
plored, while they render the idea of any 
such confession in her husband’s ears, as 
we read in that drama, absolutely impos- 
sible.” * 


The most important paper in the sixth and last number is the account 


of Sir Edward Coke, which is copious and interesting ; but the writer was 
evidently not aware that the whole of the entries in Coke’s pocket copy 
of Littleton’s Tenures, that relate to his own history, or that of his family, 
have recently been published in the sixth Volume of the Collectanea Topo- 
graphica et Genealogica. There is also, at p. 218, a mistake of thirty years 
in the date of the preface to the Harleian Catalogue being given to 
Archdeacon Nares, with the year 1839; whereas that learned 
and estimable person died in 1829. We think, also, that the writer 
should not have omitted to mention the pillar erected to the memory of 
Coke in the park of Stoke, with the very cloquent and laudatory inscription. 

The only remaining paper which can now detain us, is that in 
which the mulberry tree, said to be planted by Milton in the 
garden of Christ's College, is described. That it was planted by 
the Poet’s hand, it appears cannot be established by any positive evi- 





* See Dramatic Works of S. Peele, by Rev. Alex. Dyce, vol. i, 
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dence, but has been handed down in one unvarying tradition among 
the fellows of the College. Its age is marked out, not so much by 
its size, which is rather diminutive, as by the strong proportion of its 
limbs,* by their abruptly tapering towards their extremities, and by their 
almost invariably striking off from each other at right angles. The neces- 
sity of propping it with crutches, arose from the decay of the main trunk, 
the interior of which has long been stuffed with a rich composition of 
manure, while the outside has been encrusted with a covering of sheet 
lead. A tempest, which some time ago threw down many younger and 
stouter trees, nearly twisted the old Miltonian mulberry round its axis, 
props and all taking a part in the pirouette. Yet every spring, obedient to 
the call of Flora, it puts forth its leaves with all the vigour of youth, and 
Autumn beholds it richly laden with its purple fruit. This cherished and ve- 
nerable tree was however nearly doomed, like an old martyr, to suffer from 
the fires of persecution.t For, when a few years since the discovery of the 
posthumous MS. in the State Paper Office, since published and translated 
by the joint labours of Dr. Sumner and Mr. S. Walker, confirmed the suspi- 
cion of Milton’s Arian heresy, the holiest of the orthodox would have had 
the old mulberry,—‘‘heu ! tantiignarus mali,’’"—extirpated root and branch, 
as a tree that was heretical and damnable ; but the fellows of the College 
united in resisting this dangerous outbreak of religious zeal, and it still 
survives to make snuff-boxes and tooth-pick cases, we trust, for many a 
succeeding generation. 

Before we quit this subject, and the name of this immortal poet for the 
last time drops from our pen, we must express our surprise and sorrow 
that the author of this paper should have shown a doubtful feeling on a sub- 
ject, which we consider to have been sufficiently refuted, viz. on Milton's 
having received personal punishment at College ; and we sincerely trust that 
it will never be thought necessary by any biographer to allude to it again. 
Had a little more industry and attention been given to the perusal of 
passages in Milton's own works, and a little more candour in the interpre-- 
tation of his language, such a mistake could not have arisen: but what 
Johnson was not unwilling to believe, others who followed him in the same 
path, have been contented to repeat. Our readers, we are sure, will not 
grudge us the attention of a few minutes’ perusal of the following lines, 
while we remove an unnecessary and ignominious stain on the youthful 
character of the author of Paradise Lost. Before Milton went to Cam- 
bridge, he had been brought up under the affectionate care of a most 
virtuous and enlightened father, a person himself of considerable accom- 
plishments, and of indulgent regard towards his son, of whose talents he 
entertained a high estimation. In one of his early poems, Milton thus 
writes : 

‘¢ Me procul urbano strepitu, secessibus altis 


Abductum, Aoniz jucunda per otia ripe, 
Phebzo lateri comitem sinis ire beatum.”’ 





* A plate of it is given in this Number, pl. 2, p. 242. 

+ In Mr. S. Noble’s appeal for the Swedenborgians, 1826, p. 434, he says, ‘‘ wit- 
ness again the poet Milton, who introduces active sports among the recreations which he 
deemed worthy of angels, and (strange indeed, for a puritan !) included even dancing 
among the number.’’ On which passage Mr. Coleridge justly observes, ‘“‘ How could 
a man of Noble’s sense and sensibility bring himself thus to profane the awful name 
of Milton, by associating it with the epithet Puritan?’ Assuredly Milton belonged to 
no religious sect or party whatever. 
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By his father he was placed first under the tuition of T. Young,* a man of 
eminent classical and theological acquirements, and subsequently with 
A. Gill, a scholar and a poet. Fostered by their care, his youthful 
genius rapidly expanded, his taste was improved by the study of the 
finest models of the ancient poets, and he had given proofs in some ori- 
ginal compositions, that he could not unsuccessfully emulate the produc- 
tions which he admired. Delighting in the poetry and having tasted the phi- 
losophy of Athens and of Rome, when Milton commenced his studies at Cam- 
bridge, he found the institutions of the University far behind him, and that 
they had not thrown off the rusty and barbarous shackles of the old scho- 
lastic philosophy. It was against this that he, perhaps too rudely and vio- 
lently, remonstrated—Ceteraque ingenio non subeunda meo,—and he gave 
cause for deepoffence, by his refusal to submit in matter of study, to the regula- 
tions and discipline of the college to which he belonged. There is nothing 
which has the least relation in this dispute to the conduct of his life. He 
expressly mentions in one place the cause of this unfortunate misunder- 
standing ; ‘“‘ he did not like to be deluded with ragged notions and brabble- 
ments, and dragged to an offensive feast of sow-thistles and brambles.” — 
Again; “omnium plausu except sunt inimicorum qui in me alias 
propter studiorum dissidia, essent prorsus infenso et inimico animo.” Now, 
as to this system of education which excited the disgust, and unhappily 
caused the disobedience of the youthful poet, and with regard to 
the barbarous authors that were submitted to the pupil's attention, 
they may be seen in the Preface to Du Cange’s Latin Dictionary, the 
dissertation prefixed to R. Stephens’s Latin Thesaurus, and in Burig- 
ny’s Life of Erasmus ; but to clear the subject more satisfactorily, we 
may refer to the life of another Cambridge Poet, who resided in the 
University a few years subsequent to the time of Milton. Dr. P. Beaumont 
(the author of Psyche), when tutor of Peterhouse, says that “‘ he found 
himself tied down by the practice of the schools to the drudgery of 
teaching his pupils the tedious and heavy system of Duns Scotus, and 
Averroes, and the rest of the subtle philosophers of that date. The College 
themes were as follows :—‘* Angeli cognoscunt Singularia.—Intellectus est 
nobilior voluntate.—Visio fit per receptionem specierum,” &c. &c. As 
for the Themes themselves that were written on those subjects, they are 
too long to give, and, if given, too barbarous to read. Turn, then, from 
these to the vacation exercise, which Milton had to write. _Was it chosen 
from some passage of ancient history which was to be illustrated ? some 
character of eminence to be examined? some fable of antiquity to be 
explained? No: it was as follows. ‘Ens is represented as the father of 
the Predicaments ; his ten sons, whereof the eldest stood for Substance with 
his Canons, which Ens speaking explains. Then Quantity and Quality speak 
in prose, and Relation is called up by his name,” &c. What beautiful 
flashes of poetical light were struck forth by the youthful poet's genius 
from this inanimate mass of antiquated rubbish, those who have read 
the poem will not fail to recollect ; and as H. More describes Milton’s 
College tutor as learned, skilful, vigilant, prudent, and pious, we may 
be assured that all causes of misunderstanding were soon removed, and in 
their stead a high admiration and mutual affection succeeded : for Milton 





* See account of ‘‘ Young,’’ in T. Warton’s edit. of Milton’s Smaller Poems, p. 
440-1, 2nd ed. He signs himself in one of his Sermons—S. Evangelii in comit, 
Suffolciensi Minister ! 

2 
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speaks of the more than ordinary favour and respect which he found 
above any of his equals, at the courteous and learned men, the pillars of 
the college, where he spent some years, and, who, at his parting, requested 
him to remain among them by letters full of kindness and loving respect. 
This is the view of the subject, which the editor of the Aldine edition 
of Milton first took ; which was supported by additional proofs in our 
Magazine of November 1836; which was approved by Sir Egerton 
Brydges, in his edition ; and which we believe includes all the facts on the 
subject that are necessary to be known. More than a century after, the sister 
University was attacked in the same manner for presenting these brabble- 
ments of logic and metaphysics to the students, in the place of solid and 
wholesome food. See Amherst’s Terre Filius, p. 5, et passim ; and Roger 
Coke's Detection, p. 22, p. 665. 

Of the Poetry scattered through these numbers, though there is a good 
Sonnet to Bentley, and not a bad one to Newton, yet Mr. Wilmot’s* 
Dream of the Poets is decidedly the best, and is a very elegant compo- 
sition; from this, therefore, we must make our extract; and, first, 
for Milton : 


‘* Far off thy radiant coming shines, 
O bard of Paradise! around 
Darting the living splendour of thy lines : 
And silvery sweet thy lute’s enchanted sound 
Falls on the listening ear,—but rather now 
Our memory gazes on thy solemn brow, 
When harps from Eden’s cedarn aisles were heard ; 
And ever, like a sweet and gorgeous bird 
In the dark foliage bursting into song, 
Thought after thought of beauty, a fair throng, 
Within the poet’s cloudless soul awoke, 
And each emotion of his fancy spoke ; 
Peace to his troubled spirit, while he soar’d, 
On the dark hour of his decay was pour’d 
The Arabian Heaven, with all its dreams divine, 
And all the hallowed pomp of Palestine. 
The Muse walked with him,—whose impurpled wing 
Dropping with colours from the Indian spring, 
And as his slumbers floated in a crowd, 
Prophets, apostles, martyrs, like a cloud, 
Kindling before the sunrise into gold.” 


Then follow the portraits of Cowley and Crashaw, which are drawn 
with taste and elegance ; but we must reserve for our closing extract, the 
lines on B. Jonson and Gray. 

‘¢ Would thou wert living at this hour, 
Immortal Jonson ! with thy whip of steel 
Scourging the blood out of the dissolute age, 
Until the fainting Sybarite might reel 
In the rich twilight of his scented bower, 
Beneath the fury of thy noble rage, 

Our sternest painter and our best !—Not thine 
To woo the muse beneath a Cynthia’s eye, 
Or flatter vice, or daub iniquity : 





* This gentleman is author of the ‘* Lives of the Sacred Poets,’’ a very well 
written and interesting work, including the best life of Withers extant: Mr. Wilmot 
has a fine Virgilian flow of poetry, and we hope will not want a friendly Mecenas. 
He is also, we believe, the author of some eloquent Reviews in the ‘‘ Theological 
Quarterly.”’ 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XII. 2H 
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Trampling beneath the thunder of thy line 
Sin’s crested pride, as with a foot divine. 
But who can blast the Titan power of crime ? 
Rise once again, thou poet of all time, 
Pour thy fierce anger through the trumpet’s lips, 
Lighting the moral blackness of eclipse ! 
. Before the blaze of thy promethean* flame, 
The sword of Satan weakens at thy name.’’ 


We do no think Gray’s genius to be so happily or characteristically 
marked as the former; but the portrait is richly coloured, and the 
lines flow majestically. 


‘¢ Lord of the cittern! hail, amidst the throng, 
On the majestic river of thy song 
The lyric Muses walk’d—river that flowed, 
By no fierce wind or blackening tempest driven, 
But shining calmly to the purple Heaven, 
With beauteous forms and boughs of verdurous trees 
Sleeping upon thy bosom ; as the woodman sees 
The leaves reflected on the sunny lawn, 
Ere the soft pinion of the morning breeze 
Startles the dewy slumber of the fawn.’’ 


We must add that the embellishments of the Cambridge Portfolio are 
numerons, and many of them very tasteful, particularly the etchings by 
Mr. Lewis. The landscape plates by Cooke are graceful and pretty ; but 
the architectural subjects are scarcely drawn with sufficient care, though 
they show an attentive eye to the most beautiful and interesting features 
of the University. There are some good portraits, as those of Cains 
and Harvey ; but the busts of Bacon and Coke are absolutely bad : it 
requires as much practice and skill to draw from sculpture as from the life. 





SEAL OF ARCHBISHOP WALDEBY. 
THE seal which is represented inthe not easy to say whether the Archbishop 


accompanying plate, has been pre- 
viously engraved in the large folding 
sheet of seals in Drake’s History of 
York, fol. 1736, Appendix, p. ci. It 
is there described as “an impression 
from the matrix of a seal now, or 
lately, in the possession of Mr. Tay- 
lor, innholder in Durham, a collector of 
antiquities, of Robert Holyate arch- 
bishop of York, so constituted anno 
1544.” It is not, however, a seal of 
Archbishop Holgate, but of another 
Archbishop Robert, who lived a cen- 
tury and a halfearlier. This the style 
of the beautiful tracery alone would 
show. 

The township of Waldby is sit- 
uated in the parish of Rowley, in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, about 
twenty-eight miles from the city of 
York ; but without direct evidence it is 


































































































took his surname immediately from the 
place of his birth (as was frequently the 
custom with churchmen), or whether 
it came to him by descent from his 
parent. In the preceding generation 
there were two distinguished citizens 
of York, John de Waldeby, bailiff in 
1357, and Richard de Waldeby, mayor 
in 1365; one of whom may have been 
his father. John de Waldeby, a very 
learned theologian, is stated to have 
been his brother. They were both 
educated in the Augustinian priory 
of Tickhili, and Dr. John afterwards 
became the provincial of the Augusti- 
nian order in England. He died in 
1393; having written several able theo- 
logical works, of which the titles are 
given by Leland and his followers.t 
Robert de Waldeby was a chaplain 
of Edward the Black Prince, whom 












* Promethéan, with the penultimate accented, would be more correct. 
t The earlier biographers appear, however, to have confounded the works of the 
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he accompanied into France, and, so- 
journing at the University of Thou- 
louse, he became professor of Divinity 
there, and was afterwards consecrated 
Bishop of the diocese of Aire, in 
Gascony. From that sce he was 
promoted, in 1391, to the archbishopric 
of Dublin, and in the following year 
was made Chancellor of Ireland. In 
1394 he contributed to the entertain- 
ment of Richard the Second when the 
king kept his Christmas in Dublin; 
and shortly after he was one of the 
Ambassadors sent to negociate the 
King’s marriage with Isabel of France. 

Like some Englishmen of later 
times, Waldeby seems tohave regarded 
a residence in Ireland as an expatria- 
tion, and in 1395 he was contented to 
resign his archiepiscopal dignity for 
the subordinate see of Chichester. 


Seal of Archbishop Waldeby. 
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However, in the following year, he 
not only recovered his former grade, 
but had the satisfaction of resuming it 
in the province of his own nativity, 
He survived little more than ten 
months, dying on the 6th Jan. 1397-8, 
when his body was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. His sepulchral effigy 
on brass plate is one of the few remain- 
ing in that edifice: it is a fine work of 
art, and has been three times engraved, 
by Cole, in Dart’s Westminster Abbey ; 
by Basire, in Drake’s York ; but more 
accurately in Mr.G. P. Harding’s Anti- 
quities in Westminster Abbey, 4to., 
1825. The epitaph, of which the 
latter part only remains, is supplied 
in full, through Weever, from a MS. 
in Sir Robert Cotton’s library: it is 
a compendious sketch, both of Walde- 
by’s history and his character :— 


Hic fuit expertus in quovis jure Robertus 

De Waldebye dictus, nunc est sub marmore strictus, 
Sacre scripture doctor fuit et geniture ; 

Ingenuus medicus et plebis semper amicus : 

Presul Adurensis, post hec archas Dulbinensis, 
Hinc Cicestrensis, tandem primas Eborensis. 

Quarto kalend. Junii migravit cursibus anni, 


Milleni ter C. septem nonies quoque deni, 
Vos precor orate, quod sint sibi dona beate 
Cum sanctis vite requiescat, et hic sine lite. 


There were originally three shields 
of arms upon the slab: of which the 
central oneremains, being the favourite 
achievement of King Richard the Se- 
cond,* viz. an impalement of the pre- 
sumed arms of King Edward the Con- 
fessor, with the quarterly coat of 
France and England: but the two 
lateral shields have been long since 
removed. The seal we now publish is 
therefore valuable as showing what 
the arms of Archbishop Waldeby were. 
None of his seals for the sees of Dub- 
lin, Chichester, or York have hitherto 
come into the large collection formed 
by Mr. Doubleday, of Little Russell- 
street; otherwise his personal arms 
might also be expected to be found 
upon them, as is the case with the 
seals of his contemporary Archbishop 
Arundel. 


The dexter side of the shield is oc- 
cupied with an archiepiscopal pall 
surmounting a crosier; and these ap- 
pear to have been the usual armorial 
insignia of the Archbishops of York, 
down to the period of the Reforma- 
mation. The same insignia, it is well 
known, continue to be borne by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, at the 
present day; and also by the Arch- 
bishops of Armagh and Dublin. On 
what account the pall was relinquished 
by the Archbishops of York, unless it 
was for the sake of distinction from 
Canterbury, is perhaps not recorded ; 
but it eccurs so late as on the seal of 
Archbishop Edward Lee, consecrated 
in 1531. On all the monuments of 
Archbishops subsequent to the Refor- 
mation, the arms now used of a crown 
and cross-keys occur.f 





two brothers, and perhaps their history also; for it is sometimes stated that John was 
elected (though not confirmed) Archbishop of York.—See Tanner, Bibliotheca 
Britannica ; and Stevens, Monasticon, ii. 219. 

* Frequently displayed by his adherents: as on the seal of Archbishop Arundel 
(Archeologia, vol. XX VI, pl. xxx.) ; ona carving in the hall of Croydon Palace (Pu- 
gin’s Specimens), and on the grave-stone of Sir Simon Felbriggs, his standard-bearer 
(Cotman’s Norfolk Brasses) ; and in many other examples. 

t+ On the first,'that of Archbishop Sandys, the cross-keys appear without 
the crown, according to Drake’s print, p, 457, but that print is perhaps not to 


be depended upon. 
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The latter had long before been given 
as the arms of the Church of York ; and 
in that capacity we find it alone (that 
is, not impaled) on the seal before us. 
The cross-keys of course refer to 
St. Peter, to whom York minster is 
dedicated: and so does the crown, or 
tiara; for one mode of representing St. 
Peter was in the costume of the popes, 
and the crown, as engraved on the seal, 
is of the form of the papal crown, or 
tiara. After the Reformation this was 
altered to a royal crown, and in that 
form it has appeared on the monument 
of Archbishop Piers, who dicd in 
1594, and so downwards to the coach- 
panels of his Grace the present Arch- 
bishop. 

It is remarkable that another seal 
was engraved for a distant place, 
exactly correspondent in pattern to 
that before us. We refer to the seal 
of the College founded at Maidstone by 
William Courtenay, Archbishop of 
Canterbury: one side of which is of 
the same size, has the same orna- 
mental tracery, and a shield of the 
same size, bearing the pall of the sce 
of Canterbury impaled with the per- 
sonal arms ofthe Archbishop. Maid- 
stone College was founded in 1395. 

Each of the matrices of our seal is 
furnished with four lateral rings; 
through which pins were passed, 
which had the effect of making the two 
impressions perfectly parallel and cor- 
respondent. These rings rendered any 
other handle unnecessary. The ma- 
trices are still preserved in or near Dur- 
ham, but we have lost the name of 
their present possessor. 

The legend on both sides is the 
same, though somewhat differently 
constructed. At length it is to be 
read: ‘* Sigillum Roberti Eboracensis 
Archiepiscopi Anglie Primatis et do- 
mint Hextildesham,” 


The lordship of Hextildesham, or 
Hexham, in Northumberland, belonged 
to the Archbishops of York from the 
reign of Henry the First to that of 
Queen Elizabeth, when Archbishop 
Holgate exchanged it for some abbey 
lands with the Crown. The Arch- 
bishops of York enjoyed in this manor 
very large and exclusive privileges, 
and a palatine jurisdiction, independ- 
ant of the officers of the Crown. This 
circumstance accounts for so magnifi- 
cent a seal being provided for this 
lordship. We can only conjecture 
the cause of the matrices having been 
preserved, instead of being broken up 
as was customary* on the day of the 
archbishop’s funeral; but it may be 
imagined that, as Archbishop de 
Waldely survived for so short a time 
his promotion to the see of York, this 
seal might be never actually brought 
into official use, and may not have 
been delivered to the custody of his 
chancellor previously to his decease.t 

G. N. 


Mr. Ursan, <Ampton, Aug. 10. 


HAVING lately seen the transcript 
of a curious and ancient epistle (the 
genuine authenticity of which cannot 
be doubted, from the source by which 
it was derived), I beg leave to offer a 
copy of the same for insertion in your 
depository of literary curiosities ; pre- 
suming it will throw a gleam of light 
on details of early domestic life, and 
gratify the taste of those of your 
readers who are interested in the trans- 
actions of former ages. 


Tue Duke or Norrr’. 

Right trustie and entirely beloved Co- 
zin, Wee greet you heartily well,— 

You of your very faithfull good cosin- 
age, true heart and tendernesse to vs, 
shewed at all seasons to our honno™ and 
your great charge, vnrewarded after yo’ 











* See several instances in the Durham Wills, published by the Surtees Society. 

t+ Whilst on the subject of ancient seals, we shall take the opportunity to notice a 
manufactory of fabricated matrices which, we understand, has some time been carried 
on. We recently saw two specimens in a shop window in the neighbourhood of 
Covent Garden. ‘hey were casts in brass of seals which we well knew, duly soiled 
with dirt and verdigrease ; but having handles, apparently taken from modern bronze 
inkstands, &c. which completely exposed their character to the experienced eye. 
There can be no objection to the perpetuation of ancient seals in so durable a material ; 
but the actual value of such casts is as many shillings as pounds are demanded. These 
hints may tend to place the unwary virtuoso on his guard, as we have reason to believe 
some remarks we formerly gave on fabricated Anglo-Saxon coins attracted the atten- 


tion of the numismatic collectors. Epi. 
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deserte, Natheless ye may hold for vn- 
doughted it is established in our heartie 
remembrance, intendinge hereafter by 
one meane or other to acquitt vs soe 
both to you and yo", as w'" God’s mer- 
cie ye shall hold yot proved truth and 
tendernes to vs warde right well bee sett. 
And, Cosin, howbeit as wee vnderstand 
nowe that there hath bin shewed you 
great occasion of displeasure by vnfittinge 
language, Wee promitt you it shall not 
bee vnredressed in short space and should 
haue been erre this time and wee had 
knowne it, Moreouer we late haue you in 
knowledge That as on monday next co- 
minge my wife shall take her chamber 
And here shalbe my Lady my mooder, 
wt divers Worsp!'. Wherefore cosin wee 
specially pray you That it will like you to 
bee here and our Right entire cosin 
yo" wife to beare companie for the season 
to our great honno® comfort and pleasure 
And that it like youto ease vs of as much 
of your plate as you may goodly forbeare 
w'h, yee shall safely haue againew'" you 
and two peeces mor That we haue of yo". 
here But in noe wise that you faile to 
come as wee specially trust you And that 
you will giue faith and credence to the 
Bearer hereof And our Lord p’serue you 
in his mercifull keepinge. 

Written in o* Castle of Framlingh’m 
the Ninteenth day of Nouember. 

(Signed) Norrr’. 

To our right trustie and entirely beloved 
Cosin Sir William Calthorp, knight. 


It will have been perceived that the 
year is deficient to the date of this 
document ; but it appears nearly con- 
clusive from a passage in a letter from 
Sir John Paston, knt. to his brother 
John Paston, esq., dated between the 
8th and 9th of November, 12th Edw. 
1V, 1472, that it was written in the 
same month and year. The passage 
alluded to is as follows :— 


‘*And wheer ye goo to my Laydy off 
Norffolk, and wyll be theer att the takyng 
off hyr Chambre, I praye God spede 
yow, and Our Ladye hyr, to hyr plesur, 
w' as easye labor to overkom that she is 
abowt, as evyr had any Lady or Gentyll- 
woman saff Owr Lady heerselffe ; and soo 


Letter of the Duke of Norfolk, 1472. 237 


I hope she shall to hyr greet joye, an] all 
owres; and I prey God it maye be lye 
hyr in worship, wytt, gentylnesse, and 
every thynge, excepte the verry verry 
thynge.”’—See the Paston Letters edited 
by Sir John Fenn, vol. ii, p. 118. 


Also in the letter of John Paston to 
his brother Sir John, replying to the 
preceding, and printed in the fifth 
volume, p. 38. 

“‘T have teryd her (¢arried here) at 
Framlyngham thys seven nyght, for [my] 
lady took not hyr Chambyr till yesterday. 
Adew. Wretyn on Seynt Katyrin evyn.’’ 
[Nov. 24; the feast of St. Katharine 
being the 25th Nov.] 

Should this conjecture be correct, of 
which I entertain no doubt, your 
readers scarcely need be told, that the 
writer was John Mowbray, the last 
of that name and family who enjoyed 
the dignity of Duke of Norfolk. His 
wife, just about to take her chamber* 
for the second time, was Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of John Talbot, first 
Earl of Shrewsbury, by Margaret, his 
second wife, eldest daughter and co- 
heir of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick ; and the lady, his mother, 
who was expected, was Eleanor, only 
daughter of William Bourchier, Earl 
of Ewe, in Normandy, and now 
Duchess dowager of Norfolk. 

Sir William Calthorpe, knight, the 
personage to whom this letter is ad- 
dressed, was the only son of Sir John 
Calthorpe, knight, by Amy his wife, 
sole daughter and heir of Sir John 
Wythe, knight, lord of Smalburgh 
and Worstede in Norfolk, and Hep- 
worth in Suffolk. He was born about 
the year 1409, and on the death of 
Sir William Calthorpe, his grandfather, 
in 1420, he inherited the paternal es- 
tate ; Sir John his father having died 
during the life-time of his grandfather. 
Sir William served the office of High 
Sheriff for Norfolk and Suffolk the 
twentieth of Henry VI, and on the 
28th of June, the following year, held 
his court at Calthorp in Norfolk, when 





* There appear to have been some ceremonies anciently used when the Lady took 


her Chamber. 


It is stated, that when the Queen of Henry the Seventh took her 


Chamber ‘‘the Erles of Shrewsbury and of Kente hyld the Towelles, whan the 
Quene toke her Rightes ; and the Torches ware holden by Knightes. Whan she was 
comen into hir great Chambre, she stode undre hir Cloth of Estate: then there was 
ordeyned a Voide of Espices and swet Wyne; that doone, my Lorde, the Quene’s 
Chamberlain, in very goode wordes desired, in the Quene’s name, the pepul there pre- 
sent to pray God to sende hir the goode houre: and so she departed to hir inner 
Chambre.”—Strutt, vol. tii. p. 157, from a MS, in the Cotton Library. 
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he manumitted Thomas Gybbs his 
villain ; and bare then, as appears by 
his seal, Calthorpe and Bacon quar- 
terly, and for his crest, a boar’s head 
between two naked boys armed with 
clubs. 

In the twenty-fifth of the same 
reign, he purchased the ancient seat 
of the Erpingham’s, situated in the 
parish of St. Martin at the Plain, in 
the city of Norwich, of the executors 
of Joan Lady Bardolph, and that 
mansion he made his occasional city 
residence. 

He became locum tenens and com- 
missary-general to the most noble and 
potent William de la Pole, Duke of 
Suffolk and Earl of Pembroke, high 
chamberlain of England, Ireland, 
and Aquitain, during the minority of 
Henry Holland, Duke of Exeter and 
Lord Admiral; and in the 36th of 
the same reign he again served the 
office of sheriff, and was knighted at 
the coronation of King Edward the 
Fourth, 1461. 

In the 8th of that reign he writes 
himself of Ludham, in Norfolk, and 
that year he again filled the office of 
sheriff ; he alsoserved, for the fourth 
time, in the eighteenth year of the 
same reign, and that year was steward 
of the household to Richard of Shrews- 
bury, Duke of York and Norfolk, and 
second son of Edward IV, who mar. 
ried Anne, sole daughter and heiress 
of the above John Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk. 

Sir William Calthorp was twice 
married. By his first lady, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Reginald Grey, Lord 
Grey of Ruthyn, who died in 1437, 
he had issue two sons, John and Wil- 
liam, and two daughters, Amy and 
Elizabeth. He married secondly, Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter and co-heir of 
Sir Miles Stapleton, of Ingham in Nor- 
folk, knight, by Catharine, his second 
wife, daughter of Sir Thomas Dela- 
pole, knight, by whom he also had 
issue two sons Francis and Edward, 
and as many daughters; Elizabeth, 
the eldest, married Francis Haselden 
of Little Chesterford, in Essex, esquire, 

and Anne, the youngest, was the wife 
of Sir Robert Drury of Hawsted in 
Suffolk, knight, privy councillor to 
King Henry the Seventh. 

From the male issue of these 
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matches, several distinct branches are 
derived of this honourable and 


knightly family. Sir William Cal- 
thorpe died in 1494, and was buried 
by his first lady, in the Whitefriars’ 
church at Norwich; -his will was 
proved Nov. 27, in that year, and 
inquisitions were awarded in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, Hertfordshire, &c. 
Lady Elizabeth survived him, and 
became the wife of Sir John Fortes- 
cue, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
on whose death she re-married to Sir 
Edward Howard, Lord High Admiral, 
and brother of Thomas Howard, Duke 
of Norfolk. She died in the last year 
of the reign of Henry the Seventh. 
Yours, &c. A. P. 





Mr. Ursan, July 5. 

IT has often occurred to me, whilst 
taking a review of the present state of 
Anglo-Saxon literature, to endeavour, 
by means of inquiries in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, to ascertain if the 
Anglo-Saxon language was ever ex- 
tinct in England. A few days ago, 
whilst looking over Hearne’s Glossary 
to Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, I 
met with a ‘‘ letter concerning a book 
printed at Tavistock in Devonshire,” 
written by Hearne to John Bagford, 
who was then making collections 
(now in the Harleian Library) for a 
History of Printing. 

The allusion is to ‘The Boke of 
Comfort, called in Latyn Boecius de 
Consolatione Philosophie, enprented 
inthe exempt Monastery of Tavestok, 
in Denshyre. By me Dan Thomas 
Rychard, Monke ofthesayd Monastery, 
to the instant desyre of the ryght 
worshypful esquyer Mayster Robert 
Langdon, Anno Domini MDXXV.” 
On this work Hearne, who apparently 
had examined it, has the following 
conjecture : 

‘*T am of opinion that Robert Langdon 
mov’d him to print this Book not only 
out of a pious Design, but also for the ad- 
vancing the Saxon Tongue, which was 
taught in this Abbey as well as in some 
other places of this Kingdom with success ; 
and there were Lectures read in it con- 
stantly here, which continued some time 
after the Reformation. Now this Trans- 
lation of Boétius having variety of words 
agreeing with the Saxon, it might be 
reckoned by Mr. Langdon a very proper 
book for attaining to the knowledge of the 
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Saxon Language, especially if compared 
with the Translation made by King Alfred ; 
and for that reason, if for none else, the 
Printer might be induced to set it forth. 
If so, perhaps, here were only just such a 
Number printed as would serve the Abbey 
for this end.’’ 


Several authorities may be cited re- 
specting the founding a Saxon lecture 
in the monastery of Tavistock. The 
first which I shall adduce is Camden 
in the Britannia (in Devonshire), who 
distinctly states that Saxon Lectures 
were read in Tavistock Monastery till 
or near to the time of its dissolution. 
In L’Isle’s Saxon Monuments, Preface 
to the edition of 1623, allusion is made 
to it inthe following words :—‘‘ Thanks 
be to God that he that conquered the 
land couldnot so conquer the language, 
but that in Memory of our Fathers it 
hath been preserved in common Lec- 
tures,” &c. Kennet, in his life of 
Somner, apparently following Cam- 
den, says, ‘‘ In the Abbey of Tavistock, 
which had a Saxon founder about 691, 
there weresolemn lectures in the Saxon 
tongue even to the time of our fathers, 
that the knowledge of it might not fail, 
as it has since well nigh done.” Ina 
sketch of the progress of Anglo-Saxon 
literature published at Paris, in 1836, 
there is an allusion to an Anglo-Saxon 
grammar, ‘‘ Nous avons lu quelque 
part que les moines de Tavistock com- 
posérent et méme imprimérent une 
Grammaire Saxonne.”’ Andina work 
on the same subject, published the 
following year, Mr. Kemble remarks, 
“It is said that the monks of Tavis- 
tock, before the dissolution of their 
monastery, not only revived the study 
of Saxon, but possessed a font of Saxon 
type, and printed Saxon books. As- 
suredly of any Saxon book which they 
did print, (if ever they printed any,) 
there is nothing remaining in any 
library in Europe.” 

Without multiplying quotations on 
the subject, although it may be doubt- 
ed whether any Saxon books were 
printed before the Saxon Homilies in 
1567, by John Daye, yet it appears 
reasonable to conclude that a Saxon 
lecture was publicly read in the 
monastery of Tavistock till its disso- 
lution, which a few years only pre- 
ceded what has been called the revival 
of Saxon literature by Archbishop 
Parker about the year 1566, But the 
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Archbishop was not alone in the wish 
to promote the revival of the Saxon 
tongue, although from his elevated 
position the merit of much that others 
did was, probably, attributed to him. 
The labours of Nowell, and Josceline, 
and Lambarde, must not be forgotten : 
the former of whom, so early as 1557, 
compiled a Saxon vocabulary, said to 
be deposited in the Bodleian Library ; 
so that his knowledge of the language, 
we may suppose, had been acquired 
before this period. Of Josceline but 
little is known; some particulars of 
his life and labours are given in the 
History of Lambeth Palace, and a 
portion of his collections is deposited 
in the Cotton Library. 

There is, perhaps, no part of Eng- 
land in which so many Anglo-Saxon 
words are to be met with in general 
use, as amongst the common people of 
the counties of Devon and Somerset. 
For the purpose of illustration I sub- 
join a few words selected at random ; 
the first column has the Anglo-Saxon 
form ; the second the western dialect ; 
the third is modern English. 


her 

helm, healm 
heeth 
heorte 
heorot-berg 
heorth 
hering 
hesl 

hroc 

hrof 

hyran 

hwar 
hweetene 


hair 
haulm 
heath 
heart 
whortleberry 
hearth 
herring 
hazel 
rook 
roof 

to hear 
where 
wheaten 


Without a knowledge of the strong 
aspiration of the h, by natives of the 
west, it is, perhaps, not so evident; 
but with that knowledge it will appear 
plainly that their pronunciation of 
words which retain the Anglo-Saxon 
form, approaches very nearly to that 
which is elucidated by the rules given 
by philologers for our guidance in the 
Anglo-Saxon. With this in view, the’ 
accenting of hroc in any other way 
than by lengthening the open sound of 
o as in croak seems to be improper. 
The retention too of the Anglo-Saxon 
pronoun ic, in the various forms of ic, 
ich, iche, ’ch, &c. as well as the singu- 
lar and plural dative, t¢hissum, of the 
Anglo-Saxon pronoun thes, may be 
noticed as deserving of attention. But 


heer 
helm 
heeth 
hort 
hurt-berry 
herth 
heering 
heusel 
hroke 
hrof 
hiér 
whaur 
hweeten 
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the stronger evidence rests in the lan- 
guage itself as spoken in the remote 
districts into which the improvements 
of modern times have not, hitherto, 
found a way. 


satisfaction if any of your readers can 
furnish distinct and positive evidence 
on the subject with which I com- 
menced this letter. 

Yours, &c. Pepripan. 


In conclusion, it would afford me 





Mr. Urzsan, 
ON an altar tomb, in the churchyard of Lavenham, Suffolk, is the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 
Every man living 
is altogether vanity. 
He heapeth up riches, 
and can not tell who shall gather them. 
Here lyeth the Body of Joun Wires, Batchelor, 
late of this Parish, 
who departed this Life 
upon the 16th of December 
in the year of our Lord 1694, 
Aged 50 years. 
Quod fuit esse quod est quod non fuit esse quod esse, 
Esse quod est non esse quod est non est erit esse. 

On an oval at the head, 

Go | set thine house | in order, for thou | shalt die, and not | live. 

The two Latin verses above have been often quoted, but never, to my know- 
ledge, with any satisfactory explanation of their meaning; the following is 
one attempt, which has been taken from T. Martin’s Church Notes, and does 
not appear a very happy one : 

12k. 4h 6G % 8h & «610 2D. 
* Quod fuit esse, quod est, quod non fuit esse, quod esse, 
Esse quod est, non esse quod est, non est, erit esse.”’ 
12, 13. 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 20. 21. 22. 

‘“‘The stops and figures are added for the better understanding the interpre- 
tation, which I conjecture to be this, viz.:—To esse is taken to signify existence, 
or, the state or manner of existing: and then the meaning I conjecture to be some- 
thing like this : 

“1, 2,3) Quod fuit esse, what our existence hath been ; (4, 5) quod est, what it is ; 
(6, 7, 8, 9) quod non fuit esse, what it hath not been; (10, 11) quod esse, what (or 
whatsoever) existence (or being, sibi vult) means; (12, 13, 14) esse quod est, to be 
what it is (at present) (19, 20, 22) non est esse, is not (our) existence (or manner 
of being) (15, 16, 17, 18) non esse quod est, not to be what it is (at present), (21, 
22) erit esse, will be our existence or being.—1 Cor. 15. ‘* We shall all be changed in 
a moment. 

‘““N.B. The first verse may be in interrogatives, Quod fuit esse ? quod est ? quod non 
fuit esse ? Quod esse ?”’ 

I am not going to attempt to construe these lines, with which I have sadly 
puzzled some good Latin scholars; nor will I affirm that any intelligible 
sense can be made out of them; but J think we shall be able to come at the 
meaning of the author, if we refer to the following passages in Scripture, 
which he seems fond of quoting : 

«‘The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which is 
done, is that which shall be done: and there is no new thing under the 
sun.”’—Ecclesiastes,ch. i. v. 9. 

«That which hath been is now; and that which is to be hath already been ; 
and God requireth that which is past.””"—Jbid, ch. iii. v. 15. 


Yours, &c. D. A. Y. 
3 
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SOME FURTHER REMARKS ON THE POLYTHEISM OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS 
DRAWN FROM INSCRIPTIONS ON ALTARS FOUND IN BRITAIN, 


Mr. Ursan, Huddersfield, April 5. 

RESEARCHES into the rites and 
ceremonies of the first ages of man- 
kind, but especially of those of our 
own country, are fraught with interest 
to every enlightened inquirer. In a 
former paper, (Feb. p. 133), 1 enume- 
rated some reputed remains of Druid- 
ism in this part of the kingdom, to 
which tradition has assigned a sacred 
character. But, in tracing the cha- 
racter and origin of the Polytheism of 
the ancient Britons, the difficulty is 
increased by a deficiency of those 
usual sources of information, histo- 
rical records. For it seems that the 
Druids themselves were the principal, 
if not the sofe repositories of learning, 
and it is very doubtful if any other 
portion of the community had even 
arrived at a knowledge of letters ; and 
had it been otherwise, the constitu- 
tion of Druidism itself, which was 
based on inviolable secrecy, opposed a 
fatal barrier to a promulgation of its 
tenets. If, even in those heathen 
nations, whose early history has been 
preserved in their sacred archives and 
popular records, this subject is beset 
with difficulty, that difficulty becomes 
greater in the present instance from 
the absence of all written documents, 
save such as we have received through 
the hands of Grecian or Roman wri- 
ters. And the testimony we draw 
from this source is of the most un- 
satisfactory kind; for the Roman wri- 
ters, either from a want of curiosity 
or inability to glean any correct know- 
ledge of the subject, have left us but 
slender materials to guide us in our 
researches into the primitive religion 
of our forefathers. They leave us to 
our own conjectures on all those points 
that relate to the infancy of this 
country. For, as to Cesar’s as- 
sertion that the Britons were descend- 
ants of the Gauls, it is at least not 
countenanced by Tacitus, who, in the 
face of this opinion, confesses his ig- 
noranceon this subject. IfCzsar iscor- 
rect inhisaccountof Druidism, viz. that 
it originated, not in Gaul, but in Bri- 
tain, we have still to account for the 
remarkable similitude existing between 
the Druids of Britain and the Magi 
of Persia, as well as priests of other 
oriental nations of antiquity. It does 
not appear that any of the Roman 

Gent. Mae. Vor. XII. 


writers, except Cesar, had ever been 
in Britain, but that they took their 
account of British affairs from such 
memoirs as had from time to time 
been transmitted to the Emperors by 
the chief ofticers of this province ; and 
these documents were more in the na- 
ture of despatches, relating rather to 
matters of state than the ancient his- 
tory of the Britons; and how little 
dependence can be placed on Roman 
writers, wherever they digress so far 
from their own affairs as to descant 
on the rites and ceremonies of the 
conquered nations, may, I think, be 
fairly deduced from the false accounts 
which Tacitus and Justin have given 
of the origin and increase of the Jews. 
What can we expect from an author, 
who could so grossly misrepresent* 
the origin and character of the Jewish 
nation, and that at a time when there 
were many Jews at Rome, by whom 
he might have been better informed ? 
Is it likely that he would exercise 
more forbearance in speaking of the 
Druids, to whose influence, in animat- 
ing their countrymen, it was mainly 
owing that the Britons were enabled 
to make so long and such successful 
resistance to the power of Rome? 
However corrupt Druidism may af- 
terwards have become, it is extremely 
probable that it was more pure in its 
first introduction into Britain ; for we 
find event Cesar himself acknowledg- 
ing that the Druids taught their dis- 
ciples many things about the nature 
and perfections of God; and Mela 
says, that the immortality of the 
soul was one of their doctrines, 
which they were allowed to publish 
from political rather than religious 
motives. ‘‘ There is one thing which 
they teach their disciples, which hath 
been made known to the common 
people, in order to render them more 
brave and fearless, viz. that souls 
are immortal, and that there is another 
life after the present.” It has never 
been doubted, J believe, that the Bri- 
tons, and the other so called Celtic 
nations, derived their origin from 
Gomer, the son of Japhet; but we 
have no evidence to shew how long 
they retained the knowledge of the 





* Historiarum lib. 5. 
+ Cesar de Bello Gall. i. 6, ¢. 13. 
21 
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one living and true God, or at what 
gra or in what manner the corrup- 
tions of Polytheism crept in. But if, 
in the case of the Jewish nation, 
whom a special voice from Heaven, 
heard on Mount Sinai, had warned in 
awful accents against the sin of idola- 
try, there was (as is shewn in the 
sacred writings) an ever recurring 
propensity to fall into idolatry, can 
we wonder that other less favoured 
nations should sink into the same abo- 
minations? But there is no part of this 
subject more remarkable, none more 
deserving of investigation, than the 
similitude existing in the names and 
attributes of deities in different cli- 
mates and in different ages, and at 
so great a distance from each other, 
which can only be accounted for on 
the supposition that they deduced 
their origin from one common source, 
the immediate descendants of Noah; 
and, however pure and unsullied the 
knowledge transmitted by them to 
succeeding generations might be in its 
origin, yet the further it receded from 
the fountain-head, the more it lost of 
its original purity, and like other 
streams became turbid in its course 
from foreign admixture, till in most 
instances it partially, and in some 
entirely, lost all traces of its high de- 
scent. As languages multiplied, great 
changes took place: the original 
meaning of sacred terms was for- 
gotten, and the names as well as cir- 
cumstances were often perverted or 
engrafted on the history of the country; 
or perhaps new terns of similar sig- 
nification in their own language, and 
more in unison with their habits and 
prejudices, introduced in their stead. 
And the wonder is, that these streams 
of religious knowledge, after flowing 
through so many different channels, 
should retain the slightest tincture of 
their original fountain. 

Those who are conversant with the 
oriental languages of antiquity will 
often be able to trace them in other 
tongues, especially in such terms as 
have a reference to their deities, or to 
their religious rites and ceremonies. 
Where every other source of informa- 
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tion is wanting, it will often happen 
that the only light that can be cast upon 
the origin of certain forms of idolatry, 
must be derived from etymological in- 
vestigation. I am well aware how 
objectionable is the custom of indis- 
criminately deducing etymologies from 
oriental languages, for there is great 
danger of falling (as many very 
learned men have done) into the 
grossest absurdities. No persons are 
so willing to be deceived, where they 
have an hypothesis to carry, as anti- 
quaries ; and there are few names of 
persons or places to which an inge- 
nious scholar might not succeed in 
finding some supposed similarity in 
the ancient languages of the east, and 
especially in a language like the 
Hebrew, where every root is capable 
of so many combinations. In a former 
paper I endeavoured to shew the or1- 
ental origin of some of the deities 
worshipped by the ancient Britons. 
The object of the present paper is to 
supply further proofs of this position, 
and especially such as may be drawn 
from inscriptions on altars dedicated 
to certain deities worshipped in Bri- 
tain. Nothing can be more evident, 
from the great number of altars 
which have been brought to light in 
different parts of Britain, that, in ad- 
dition to the national deities, there 
were certain Dii Minores worshipped 
in particular provinces. From the 
inscriptions still preserved, the names 
of several such local deities are known, 
and it is probable, had a proper re- 
cord of such inscriptions been pre- 
served, a curious catalogue of local 
deities might have been formed, which 
would have contributed to our know- 
ledge of this interesting subject. 

1 had written my former paper on 
Druidism, before I was aware that 
one of your former volumes* contains 
a brief but luminous essay on the sub- 
ject; and though I may not subscribe 
to every opinion broached by its able 
author, yet it would afford me the 
highest satisfaction to find him prose- 
cuting his researches in this depart- 
ment of literature. The dedication of 
so many Roman altarst to the local 





* See two communications on Helio-Arkite worship, Gent. Mag. 1828, i. 6, 103. 
+ It seems to have been part of the Roman policy to teach the conquered Britons 
also to erect temples and altars, in order to wean them from their attachment to 


Draidism. We know of some British inscriptions ; probably some of these altars were 
erected by the Romanized Britons. 
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deities of the Britons, shews how 
easily that people accommodated 
themselves to and adopted the gods of 
the conquered provinces. Sometimes 
they annexed the title of their own 
god, ase. g. ‘‘ Deo Martis Belatucador 
et Numinibus Augusti, &c.” ‘Jovi 
Dolicho,” &c. &c. 

In the following inscriptions, col- 
lected from Camden, Horsley, and 
other antiquarian authors, I have se- 
lected a few only of the more remark- 
able dedications, leaving to your 
readers to consult the excellent obser- 
vations of Sir Samuel R. Meyrick, to 
which I have above alluded, for fur- 
ther instruction on this subject. I 
have said that each province usually 
adopted a particular tutelar deity; 
and as an instance of this, 1 shall 
quote the celebrated altar found in 
Greetland, a few miles from Hudders- 
field, with this inscription, DVI CIV 
BRIG, to the god of the Brigantes ; 
but what title he bore, we are left to 
conjecture. There was another altar 
found at Chester, addressed to the 
goddess nymph of the Brigantes, and 
in another place a statue inscribed to 
the goddess Brigantia. But it should 
seem that the territory of the Bri- 
gantes was remarkable for the num- 
ber of its tutelar deities, for the 
greater part of the inscriptions, to 
which I shall hereafter allude, will be 
found on Roman altars discovered in 
the north of England. Near Greta 
Bridge, where there was a Roman 
camp, and where coins of that people 
are occasionally found, an altar was 
found with this inscription, * DE 
NVMERLE NVMINI BRIG ET 
IAN ; and not far from the same spot 
another altar dedicated to the goddess 
nymph Neimbrica. Several altars 
have been discovered in the bishopric 
of Durham, dedicated DEO VITIRI. 
I am not sure whether the same thing 
has happened in other parts of 
Britain, but near some of the Roman 
settlements in the north, small porta- 
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ble altars have been found, intended 
perhaps for domestic worship, for of- 
ferings of salt, flour, &c. ; while those 
of a larger size may have been used in 
the sacrificing of large beasts. A 
great number of altars in Cumberland 
have been found at various times de- 
dicated to Belatucadrus, and occasion- 
ally to another local deity, ¢ DEO 
CEAIIO, which has by some been 
thought to refer to the Persian deity 
Mithras, who was worshipped in 
caverns. There is also an altar in the 
same district, dedicated DEO COCI- 
DI, and other altars have been found 
dedicated to the same god, with the 
epithet “Sancto,” and ‘‘ Deo Verno 
Stono.” I think it extremely likely 
that Robert’s opinion is correct, (vide 
Antiq. Brit. p. 157.) when he asserts 
that ‘‘Cochwydd” is synonymous 
with Bela, and that both were ad- 
dressed as presiding over war; but 
what is intended by ‘‘ Verno Stono,” 
I am at a loss to conjecture. On the 
altars dedicated to Mogon, I have 
already spoken on a former occasion. 
1 have now to mention a not very com- 
mon dedication, ‘‘ DEAE SVRIAE,” 
found on an altar erected by Calphur- 
nius Agricola, who was sent against 
the Britons upon the breaking out of 
the British war, about the year of our 
Lord 170. This goddess is described 
by Lucian (in his treatise de Dea 
Syria), as drawn by lions, with a tur- 
ret om her head. This goddess is 
(like many other deities adopted in 
the west) of oriental origin. 

The Temple of the Sun is mention- 
ed in the Old Testament under the 
name of { Beth-Sur and Beth-Sura. 
The Persians also had a deity of the 
same name, ‘‘ Perse Zvpy Deum vo- 
cant.’’§ 

The Chaldee Targum uses the noun 
17D for the moon, and probably this 
was one of the many titles under 
which she was worshipped in the 
East, and which was afterwards in- 
troduced into the western provinces 





* Vide Gibson’s Camden, vol. ii. p. 996. 

+ There was a British deity styled Ceidiaw, which I am disposed to think is the 
god here signified. The Romans appear to have added Deo, and made some of their 
inscriptions, ‘‘ Deo Ceadio;’’ just as they did by adding Deo to Belatucadro; where 


the syllable ‘‘tu’’ itself, meant the same thing. 
alone has been found on an altar in this county. 


Indeed the word ‘Bela’ 


t Beth-sur.—Joshua, c. 15, v. 58; also 1 Maccab. c. 4, v. 64. 


§ Lilius Geraldus Synt. i. p. 5. 
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of the Roman Empire, if not at a 
much earlier period. I should men- 
tion, also, another altar found in 
Northumberland, dedicated ‘‘ DEO 
MOVNO CAD,” which is usually 
considered only another name for 
Mogon ; at the same time I must ac- 
knowledge that the identity of the 
two names is by no means so very 
evident to me as to some other 
writers. 

The etymology of the name, from a 
British word Moyn, signifying ‘‘a bull,”’ 
is supported by Davies, who is correct 
in considering the bull as one of the 
symbols of solar worship. lt was 
also employed as an emblem of the 
moon, for we find it said of Astarte 
(who was worshipped in Britain also), 
** emeOnxe Ty tia Kespadn Baowdesas Trapa- 
onpov keadny tavpov. She placed the 
head of a bull upon her own head, as 
a royal emblem.” Such also was the 
figure of the Minotaurus, which Pau- 
sanius styles Tavpov tov Mua, the 
Bull called Mino.* The most com- 
mon emblem of the ark, indeed, ac- 
cording to Bryant, was a lunette, 
called Meen, Man, and Maon. Taking 
all these circumstances into the ac- 
count, we shall have little diffi- 
culty in tracing the origin of ‘“‘ Deo 
Mouno.” 

There is no difficulty in arriving at 
the origin of some other local deities 
inscribed on altars in the north of 
England, such as Dee Setloceniz, 
Deo Matuno, Deo Marti Braciace, 
and others. The real reading of ‘‘ Deo 
Setloceniz ”’ may, however, be “‘ Dee 
Seti o ceniz,’’ as, in fact, we read it 
in another inscription: if so, the ori- 
gin of the name assigned to it by Sir 
Samuel R. Meyrick appears the most 
probable. If, however, as it is some- 
times copied, Selloceniz, I suppose it 
may refer to a goddess of the Silaceni, 
a province of the Babylonians, who 
were distinguished worshippers of the 
sun and moon, and given to the rites 
of fire. 

“* Jovi Dolicheno.” This inscription 
has been found in Monmouthshire, 
and I believe in some other part of 
Britain. It issupposed that this altar 
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was erected to implore the protection 
of Jupiter to some iron mines. The 
grounds of this conjecture are taken 
from this inscription found at Doliche 
in Macedonia, ‘‘ Jovi optimo maximo 
Dolycheno, ubi ferrum nascitur.” But 
this conclusion seems open to much 
doubt, as the only representation of 
this god ever discovered resembled 
the statue of a Roman warrior, stand. 
ing upon a bull, below which was an 
eagle displayed. 

The bull has always been regarded 
as an emblem of the sun, and on this 
account this altar has been supposed 
to be dedicated tothe sun. However, 
1 must confess that the advocates of 
this opinion have not suggested any 
satisfactory etymology in corrobora- 
tion of its probability. Another of the 
British deities, whose name is some- 
times found on altars, is Camulus, 
which is often united with the Roman 
Mars, and was worshipped in Britain 
as well as some parts of the Continent. 
We find the Tuscans acknowledging 
the same deity, whom they esteemed 
the same as Mercury, and not only 
the deity but the ministers and attend- 
ants had the same name, ‘‘ Rerum 
omnium sacrarum administri Camelli 
dicebantur.”” The term Chamma was 
the title of the hereditary priestess of 
the sun, and the idols of the sun in 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 4, are called by the 
name Chaminim ; for it is said of King 
Josiah that they broke down the altars 
of Baalim in his presence, and the 
Chaminim that were on high above 
them he cut down; and in Zephaniah 
it is said, ‘‘ 1 will cut off the remnant 
of Baalim from this place, and the 
name of the Chaminim with the 
priests.” 

We find the words “‘ Samo Deo ”’ on 
some of the altars, which have been 
discovered in Britain. ‘This epithet, 
I conceive, is derivable from the He- 
brew term for the heavens, viz. 
tm ’pw. The Canaanites lifted up 
their hands to Baal-Samen, the Lord 
of Heaven. 

We have altars also dedicated ‘J. 
O. M. Tanaro,”’} also ‘‘ Jovi Serapi,” 
and ‘‘ Apollini Granno.”’ This last has 





* Euseb. c. x. p. 38. 


+ Bryant, Mythology, vol. iii. p. 314. Tavpoxepws Mynvn, Orph. Hymn. 

3 Jovi Tanaro, the same as ‘‘ Tarano,”” supposed to be from Taran, a British word 
for Thunder ; but may it not be derived from the Chaldaic noun for oxen, beeves, 
yn. From this word the Saxon idol Thor had his name. 


‘* Et Taranis Scythice non mitior ara Diane.’ 
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been always considered as one of the 
titles given to the sun by the ancient 
Britons. Indeed Mr. Macpherson 
tells us that there is a large heath in 
Scotland which retains the name of 
Slia-Grhannas, or the plain of the sun, 
on which are many circles of stone, 
where we may suppose the Britons 
worshipped the sun. That this idola- 
try to the sun extended also to Ire- 
land, we have the evidence of St. 
Patrick, who, in addressing the Irish 
heathen, calls them off from the wor- 
ship of the sun, by denouncing ever- 
lasting punishment against all who 
practised it. 1 find also an altar in 
Northumberland dedicated ‘‘ Dez Ter- 
tiane ;’? and another to the ¢ufelar 
deity of Bremenium, a Roman town, 
which the Iter of Antoninus places in 
Northumberland. 

I have not met with any account of 
a Roman altar containing inscriptions 
to Hesus or Teutates, both of whom 
are said to have been worshipped in 
Britain, as we know they were in 
Gaul. Both, however, appear to be 
of oriental origin, the former from yy 
denoting strength,* and the latter from 
an Egyptian deity. The Britons also 
had several female divinities, as And- 
vaste, Onvana, and it is supposed Ceres 
and Proserpine ; but, as I professto con- 
fine my remarks to the evidence to be 
drawn from inscriptions on ancient al- 
tars, (innone of which, as faras Iknow, 
is there any dedication to these deities), 
it will be out of place to make any 
further comments on them here. 

Before I conclude these remarks on 
ancient altars, I would just observe 
that the Britons, who had, by the 
long residence of the Romans amongst 
them, acquired a knowledge of the 
language and manners of that nation, 
were in the habit of using the Roman 
letters in their inscriptions, and that 
it is extremely probable that they left 
many such on their altars, erected, 
after the manner of their conquerors, 
to their national or provincial deities. 
If this was the case, it would probably 
occur where the power of the Druids 
had been reduced by the Roman policy; 
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for they obliged the conquered Britons, 
especially in those provinces where 
revolts had been most frequent, to 
build temples, to erect statues and 
offer sacrifices after the Roman manner. 
But at any rate, they did not diminish 
the number of gods worshipped in 
Britain ; for into such an abyss of su- 
perstition and idolatry were they sunk, 
that, according to Gildas, they had a 
greater number of gods than the Egyp- 
tians, and there was hardly a river, 
lake, mountain, or wood, which was 
not supposed to have some divinities 
or genii residing in them. How soon 
Britain was first visited by the light 
of Christianity is not quite manifest ;+ 
but there is strong reason to believe 
that it could not have been later than 
the end of the first century; for Ter- 
tullian, in his book against the Jews 
(which was written A.D. 209), point- 
edly asserts, ‘‘ That those parts of 
Britain into which the Roman arms 
had never penetrated were become 
subject to Christ.” Itis anatural in- 
ference that the Roman provinces of 
South Britain had been visited by the 
first rays of the Gospel at a much 
earlier period. The Roman conquest 
pioneered the way to the reception of 
Christianity, and the maritime pro- 
vinces were the first to receive the 
Gospel tidings. The conversion of 
Germany appears to have been longer 
and laterthan that of thiscountry, from 
the inland parts thereof having little 
intercourse with other nations. 
Among other causes which have 
been assigned for the early introduc- 
tion of Christianity in this island, so 
remote from the scene of its first pro- 
mulgation, is the persecution levelled 
against the first converts, to escape 
which many of its first preachers fled 
into this island as a sanctuary from 
danger. The constant intercourse be- 
tween the shores of Rome and Britain, 
and the traffic with other countries, 
gave extraordinary facility to the ad- 
mission of divine light to this then 
benighted country, But after all that 
has been written on the subject of the 
first planting of Christianity in Britain, 





* Others suppose that this Idol (Hesus) derived its name from WY to destroy, 
alluding to the bloody sacrifices made to this Deity ; whence Lucan, lib. 1, line 445 : 


‘¢ Horrensque feris altaribus Hesus.”’ 


+ ‘If the testimony of Gildas is to be credited, the first preaching of Christianity in 
Britain took place in the latter end of the reign of Tiberius, some thirty-seven years 


after our Saviour’s birth. 
Epist. de Excid. Britan. 


‘‘Tempore (ut scimus) summo Tiberii Cesaris.’’ In 
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it is not possible from any known his- 
torical document, at all deserving of 
credit, to say with certainty, who were 
the first preachers, or the chief instru- 
ments of founding a Christian church 
in this land. 

Nothing, however, can be more 
certain than that the British church 
was not then under any subjection to 
the church of Rome; inasmuch as, in 
the controversy about the time of keep- 
ing Easter, the British church chose 
to conform to the practice of the 
Eastern church, which was the mother 
of all other churches. The progress 
of Christianity in Britain, and the 
overthrow of a system of idolatry that 
had flourished for so many ages, is a 
subject too comprehensive to enter 
upon inthis place. We find, however, 
some relics of heathenism occasionally 
obtruding themselves in the earlier 
ages into the churches of Christ. 
They seemed to have been betrayed 
into this criminal and fatal imitation 
of their pagan predecessors, by the 
hopes of thereby facilitating the con- 
version of the heathen. So rapid was 
the extension of Christianity in Britain 
that at the time Constantine the Great 
assumed the purple, A.D. 306, each of 
the three Roman provinces in Britain 
had its episcopal head ; one of these 
was Bishop of York; and during the 
reign of Constantine the Great, Chris- 
tianity made progress in Britain, for 
the persecuted converts came out of 
their lurking places, into which they 
had retired to escape the late persecu- 
tion, and the sign of the cross was 
seen in most of the Roman towns in 
South Britain, whose altars formerly 
streamed with human blood, and whose 
dark andsanguinary superstitions, now 
happily about to be abolished, proclaim 
in legible characters for our own in- 
struction, to whatsuperstitious excesses 
mankind are capable of proceeding, 
when abandoned to their own reason, 
and unblessed with the light of reve- 
lation. 

Yours, &c. J. K. Wacker, M.D. 

Mr. Ursan, April 11. 

I PRESUME no apology is neces- 
sary for soliciting a corner in your 
repository for the following monu- 
mental inscriptions, &c. collected 
during an excursion through part of 
the county of Hereford in 1838. 
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The parish church of Pencombe is 
situated’ in the hundred of Broxash, 
about seven miles S.E. from Leomin- 
ster, and at the eastern extremity of 
Hegdon Hill, which is reported on the 
authority of a surveyor to be the 
highest hill in Herefordshire. 


The Rev. J. Duncumb in his valua- 
ble History of the County, a work 
which I regret to see still unfinished, 
gives the following brief description of 
this church : 


‘*The Church is situated on a small 
eminence, and is a very ancient and sub- 
stantial structure in the Saxon style. It 
consists of an aisle and chancel, sepa- 
rated by a thick wall, aad communicating 
under a Saxon arch; the east end of the 
chancel is also similarly divided from a 
semicircular recess beyond, in which is 
situated the altar. On the south side of 
the church, and communicating with it 
from the inside, is a low tower with three 
bells. The whole is neatly fitted up.” 


An organ was placed in this church 
by subscription in 1838. The follow- 
ing monumental inscriptions have been 
also put up since Mr. Duncumb’s col- 
lections were made. In the pew 
occupied by the rector’s family over 
the vestry door is this inscription: 


‘‘ Under the stone below, on which are 
the letters R. B. are deposited in a grave 
surrounded with bricks, the remains of 
RicHarp BuLKELEY, Esq. late of Lud- 
low, and formerly a captain in the army, 
who died deeply lamented at the house of 
his friend the Rev. John Glasse, rector of 
this parish, December 15, 1805, aged 48 
years. 

** Brave and sincere, thy feeling breast 

Mourn’d with the wretched and pitied the 
distrest, 

Quick as the lightning’s flash thy sparkling 


eye 

The wants of others mark’d with prompt 
Supply 

Thy liberal hand the wesor | gift bestow’d, 


Thy manly bosom sympathetic glow’d. 

In fond remembrance still thy image lives, 
The faithful power a bright resemblance gives. 
Friendship records thy name with many a tear, 
Laments thy fate and mourns thy absence 


ere. 

Of high descent, for worth and valour famed, ' 
A hero’s name thy fearless actions claim’d, 
Foremost in battle, yet to peace inclined, 
Retired, domestic, soft, tho’ firm thy mind ; 
Kindest of husbands, fathers,matchless friend ! 
With ceaseless anguish o’er thy tomb we bend. 
Virtue like thine to mortals rarely given ; 

On earth beloved—Oh may we meet in heaven! 
Best of mankind, farewell! thy virtuous heart 
Now beats no more, yet tho’ thy mortal part 
In cold obstruction lies, swift to its native 
Thy angel spirit flies. [skies 
Joys everlasting crown the just above— 

Then be thou blest in realms of peace and love.” 
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On a plain marble slab in the chan- 
cel :— 


‘In memory of Rev. JonN GLassE, 
who died at Barnham, in the county of 
Norfolk, January 13, 1830, in the 88th 
year of his age. 

“¢ He became Rector of Pencombe in 
the year 1767, and after faithfully dis- 
charging his ministerial duties for 63 
years, he died sincerely lamented by his 
parishioners.’’ 

A plain marble against the south 
wall near the pulpit :— 

“« Sacred to the memory of RicHarp, 
son of EL1zABETH and GEORGE JORDAN, 
of this parish, who, led by a spirit of en- 
terprise and a passionate love of know- 
ledge, accompanied Mr. Richard Lander 
in his third and last attempt to explore 
the interior of Africa, and there fell a 
sacrifice to the baneful influence of the 
climate, dying at Damaggoo, 21st of Nov. 
1832, in the 20th year of his age, to 
the inexpressible grief of his afflicted 
parents, who in him deplore the loss of a 
dutiful and affectionate son.’’ 


In the church-yard, near the chan- 
cel door, is an altar tomb, surrounded 
with iron rails, and shaded by a young 
elder tree, which has grown up close 
by the side of the monument within 
the iron rails. It is inscribed :— 

‘In memory of Gzorce Coninessy, 
D.D. rector of Pencombe. He died March 
15th, 1766, aged 73. 

‘“« Also of Ex1zaBetH BARBARA, his 
wife, daughter of Eliza-Philippa Browne, 
the only sister of Thomas Earl of Co- 
ningsby. She died Jan. 3, 1763, aged 72.”’ 


The manor of Pencombe anciently 
belonged to the Whitney family, who 
were also lords of Whitney in the 
same county, and was sold in the be- 
ginning of last century by Sir Robert 
Whitney, knt. together with the pa- 
tronage of the church, to Sir Thomas 
Coningsby, knt. of Hampton Court, 
in the same county. Of this family 
was Dr. Coningsby, whose monument 
is mentioned above. From the Co- 
ningsbys this and other extensive 
came, by marriage, to the late Earl of 
Essex, who in 1809, sold the manor 
and patronage of the church of Pen- 
combe, together with the princely 
mansion called Hampton Court, and 
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manors thereunto belonging, and se- 
veral farms in this parish, viz. Pen- 
combe Court, Marsh Court, Sidenhall, 
Woodhouse, &c. to the present owner 
Richard Arkwright, Esq. (only son of 
the celebrated Sir Richard Arkwright, 
knt.) whose fourth son John Ark- 
wright, Esq. resides at Hampton 
Court, a beautiful residence near the 
banks of the Lugg. He married, in 
April 1830, Sarah, daughter of Sir 
Hungerford Hoskyns, Bart. of Hare- 
wood, in the same county, by whom 
he has issue several children. During 
the last year (1838) he has made great 
alterations in the venerable old man- 
sion, under the direction of Mr. Han- 
bury Tracy (now Lord Sudeley) ; and 
it is a curious fact, that the stone used 
in these alterations has been obtained 
from the same farm, the Woodhouse, 
which belongs to him, and not far dis- 
tant from the same spot as that used 
in its original construction, which 
Price, in his ‘‘ History of Leominster,” 
says, was obtained from Richard’s 
Wood, now called Rickett’s Wood. 

There are many antiquities in this 
neighbourhood, the investigation of 
which would well repay the research of 
the antiquary who may find leisure and 
inclination to examine the chronicles 
and other documents of antiquity : 
they are passed over entirely unnoticed 
by the local historian, the Rev. John 
Duncumb, in his account of this 
parish. 

At Hannerwood,* anciently called 
Webb, about two miles west of the 
parish church, in breaking up a piece 
of coppice wood, called the Old House 
Coppice, in 1826, some extensive ruins 
were discovered, consisting of part of 
a pitched causeway, foundations of 
walls, apparently belonging to some 
buildings, and a vault or cellar, walled 
round with stone nearly square of 
about six feet, and the same depth, 
having on one side a small opening or 
drain of about a foot square. These 
tuins were deeply buried beneath a 
large quantity of loose stones, and 
completely overgrown with trees. All 
the information which I could gain 
on the spot, respecting the origin or 
use of these ruins, was atradition of the 





* This farm was formerly the property of Lord Selsey, of whom, I believe, it was 
purchased about A.D. 1809, by the late proprietor, Mr. James Baker, who died 
on Easter Sunday 1838, aged 76, much respected and deeply regretted. 
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neighbourhood, that they were formerly 
houses; and this partof the tradition the 
name of the wood itself seems to corro- 
borate—and that all the persons by 
whom they were inhabited having fell 
a prey to the devastation of a plague, 
by which the country was visited, they 
were deserted and left to fall to ruin; 
but an intelligent friend has since in- 
formed me that he has read—that ad- 
joining the brook which runs on the 
south of, and near to, a place called 
Webb, were some ruins conjectured to 
have been the remains of a palace of 
some Saxon or Danish prince. A simi- 
lar opinion prevails respecting some 
ruins in a wood called Longman’s 
Hill, about half a mile distant, and 
that they were in some way con- 
nected with the military operations at 
Westington and Risbury camps. At 
Sutton Walls it is well known that 
the celebrated Offa, King of Mercia, 
had a palace. I shall be greatly 
obliged, Mr. Urban, if any of your 
correspondents can throw any addi- 
tional light upon this—to me—inte- 
resting subject. 

On this estate, near the house, 
stands a venerable oak tree, which is 
supposed to be about 300 years old ; 
it measures twenty-four feet round at 
four feet from the ground; but above 
and below that height it is consider- 
ably larger : its branches are not large, 
but are still vigorous. 

At Risbury, about three miles north 
west from the parish church, is an an- 
cient camp of an oval form, which 
Lewis, in his ‘Topographical Dic- 
tionary of England,” says contains 
30 acres; but it may, probably, with 
greater accuracy be computed at half 
that extent. The interior is now a 
hop-yard planted with young fruit- 
trees. The ramparts of this fortress 
were originally two, with a fosse be- 
tween, but the inner one only remains 
perfect, and is very high and steep; 
more especially on the north and west 
sides: the entrances to it are on the 
east and west sides. The estate on 
which it is situated, called Risbury 
Court, belongs to Daniel Higford 
Duval Burr, Esq. now M. P. for the 
city of Hereford, as a descendant, by 
the female line, from the ancient family 
of Scudamore, of Holm Lacy, in the 
same county, to whom it formerly be- 
longed. 

4 
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Allow me, Mr. Urban, in conclusion, 
to submit a few queries. Byro, in 
his compendium for Herefordshire, in 
your Magazine for July 1817, p. 12, 
includes among its eminent natives 
George Lord Carpenter born at “ Pit- 
chers Ocule, 1667,’’ but the author of 
the Leominster Guide, p. 282, says he 
wasbornat the Homme, near Weobley, 
which appears to be more probable, as 
that manor and estate did, and I be- 
leive still do, belong to that family. 
Byro mentions also Edward Long- 
more, the ‘‘ Herefordshire Colossus,” 
who died in 1777. I shall feel greatly 
obliged for any particulars relating to 
either of these two persons. In your 
memoir of William Havard, Esq., a 
native of Hereford, who died in 1811, 
he is mentioned as being the author 
of a poem on the River Lugg. In what 
form was it published ? 

Yours, &c. J. H.R. 


Two 


Two Lovers’ Hill. — The 
Moorish Lovers. 
Mr. Ursan, 


THE melancholy history of the two 
Norman Lovers is pretty well known 


The 


in this country, and, I believe, views 
are engraved of the place where it is 
said to have occurred. The follow- 
ing disquisition contains the substance 
of the story, which the author has 
chosen to call in question. 1am not 
sure, whether the subject has ever 
found its way into your pages, but the 
objections which accompany this ac- 
count of it are probably new. The 
extract is taken from the Histoire du 
duché de Normandie, by M. Goube, 
a work which has recently been 
brought under your readers’ notice, 
by some remarks on the supposed 
Kingdom of Yvetot. 


‘* At Charleval, several establishments 
turn the waters of the Andelle to advan- 
tage; at Romilly, a magnificent foundery 
of copper sheathings for ships, attracts 
the attention and curiosity of travellers. 
After having set in motion the wheelworks 
of this valuable establishment, the Andelle 
washes the foot of two hills, the one situ- 
ated on the left bank, and known by the 
name of Two Lovers’ Hill, and the other 
on the right bank, terminating the forest 
of Longboél.* On the former a priory 





* Called Longboil in Her Herisson’s 
Map of Normandy, 1831. C. 
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was founded, it is said, to perpetuate the 
memory of a strange and apocryphal 
incident. It is alleged that, about the 
eleventh century, an impassioned youth, 
being desirous to obtain the hand of the 
person he loved, her father would not 
consent, except upon condition that he 
should carry his mistress to the summit 
of this hill. This trial was attempted, 
but the youth died at the end of his toil- 
some journey; the young woman, driven 
to despair, fell a victim to grief, and the 
father to regret. This fable, which is 
devoid of probability, is not supported by 
the charters of the priory, nor by any 
historian of that century, or by those of 
the following centuries ; it is merely a po- 
pular tradition. It seemsmorethan evident, 
that if the father of the young woman 
had founded this monastery in reparation 
of the thoughtless task he had imposed 
on his daughter’s lover, and which caused 
the death of them both, the charters of 
foundation would have mentioned it; a 
monument would have been erected in the 
church of the priory; a tomb, or a sepul- 
chral stone would, at least, have told his 
regrets to posterity: but nothing of all 
this has existed, nor has any of the names 
of the actors in this tragedy reached us. 
The Genovefins,* to whom this monas- 
tery belonged, and who consequently had 
an interest in accrediting this tale, par- 
took of the incredulity of the enlightened 
public, and did not seek to deceive it, since 
they possessed no evidence of this fabu- 
lous event. 

“ What this hill offers really interesting, 
is the wide extent of country which is 
seen from it. On one side, the course of the 
Seine, which the eye follows in its wind- 
ings as far as Rouen, at six leagues dis- 
tance ; on the other, the town of Pont-de- 
l’Arche, which is the better seen, from 
being built in an amphitheatrical form on 
the left bank of the river; and, lastly, the 
plain of Vaudreuil, bounded on the east 
by the forest of Bord. This enchanting 
view affords a compensation to the curi- 
ous, who come there to seek in vain for 
testimonies to the tale of the Two 
Lovers.”” (Goube, ut supra, vol. iii, 
pp. 19-21.) 

It may be added, that the hill is 
situated in that part of Normandy, 
which was formerly called Le Vewin 
Normand (to distinguish it from Le 
Vexin Francais, which did not belong 
to that province,) and in the modern 
department of L’ Eure, in the way from 
Rouen to Paris. 





* Canons of the Order of S‘* Gene- 
vieve. C, 


Gent, Mag. Vor. XII. 
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M. Goube deserves but little 
thanks from lady-readers for his at- 
tempt to deprive them of so affecting 
a story. The question, however, is 
not whether it is interesting, but whe- 
ther it is true. And I confess, with 
due respect to the historian, who has 
evidently examined the subject closely, 
that his doubts do not appear con- 
clusive. 

The point on which the matter 
turns, is whether the priory was 
founded in commemoration of the 
Two Lovers. Tradition, in preserving 
what is true, is very apt to mix up 
with it something false, or to blend 
things together which have no real 
connexion. That there was a priory 
near the spot will not be disputed ; 
and, singular enough, it bore the name 
of the Two Lovers, which rather helps 
to authenticate the story. For it ap- 


pears, that the prior sat by that 
name in the provincial assemblies. In 
1485, when Charles 8th held his 
lit de justice en echiquier at Rouen, we 
find among the deputies, for the bail- 
liage of Rouen, le prieur des Deux 
Amans.t Can there be a better proof 


that the priory bore this name, and 
that the name was familiar in the 
fifteenth century ? 

Perhaps, then, we shall nearly ar- 
rive at the truth, if we suppose that 
the place was known by this appella- 
tion, and that the priory was called 
after the place where it stood. It 
may not have been built in conse- 
quence of the melancholy event which 
gave a name to the spot; and this 
supposition will account for the cir- 
cumstance having no memorial in the 
muniments or tablets of the monas- 
tery; though tradition may have con- 
founded the building with the event. 

If we consider probability, on which 
ground M. Goube is inclined to reject 
the story, does it amount to a reason 
for doing so? Improbabability, when 
it is not also impossibility, is not de- 
cisive, or what is to become of a great 
portion of history? The father, in 
his desire to prevent the match, may 
have imposed a condition which he 
thought an insuperable difficulty. The 


+ Goube, vol. ii. p. 265. The author, 
who incidentally supplies us with the 
facts, has not perceived the inference 
which flows from it. C. 

2K 
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young man, impelled by the strongest 
of motives, and deterred by no diffi- 
culty, may have accepted the condi- 
tion, and sunk under the attempt. 
The young woman may have died, 
overwhelmed with grief, and the father 
may have followed her to the grave, 
consumed by regret. Grant that the 
event is strange, romantic, improba- 
ble; still this objection is not conclu- 
sive, nor indeed are any of the objec- 
tions. It only remains indeed to no- 
tice the silence of historians ; but 
what had they to do with events, that 
were merely provincial, or, at all 
events, only domestic? On the whole, 
there seems to be no just ground for 
rejecting the story, though its authen- 
ticity has been brought into question 
by its being wound up with the foun- 
dation of the priory. 

Having now related this affecting 
tale, I proceed to another, of a happier 
character, taken from the Mauro-Spa- 
nish history. It is told, in the ‘‘ His- 
toire de la domination des Arabes et 
des Maures en Espagne,” by M. de 
Marlés, 1825. This writer places it in 
the year 1456, when Muhamad X. sat 
on the throne of Granada, and Henry 
IV. on that of Castile. The Spaniard, 
whose generosity is here related, was 
Ferdinand Narvaez, governor of An- 
tequera. 


*« On the eve of one of his expeditions, 
Narvaez had detached some horsemen to 
scour and examine the country. Not 
having met with any enemies, they were 
returning toward Antequera, when, at the 
turn of a hill, there fell into the midst of 
their troopa Moorish cavalier, whom they 
made prisoner. This was a young man 
of twenty-two or twenty-three years, 
very good-looking, richly clad, bearing a 
lance and a buckler of exquisite work- 
manship, and mounted on a fine horse. 
Everything announced him as belonging 
to one of the principal families in the 
country. They conducted him to Nar- 
vaez, who demanded who he was and whi- 
ther he was going: he answered in a fal- 
tering voice that he was the son of the 
Alcaide of Ronda; but, as he proceeded, 
his tears fell so abundantly that he could 
utter no more. ‘ You astonish me,’ said 
Narvaez; ‘you, the son of an intrepid 
warrior, (for I know your father, ) are cry- 
ing like a woman. Are you not aware 
that what has happened to you is one of 
the chances of war?’ ‘I do not deplore 
the loss of my liberty at all,’ replied the 
young man; ‘I groan for a misfortune a 
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thousand times greater in my eyes.’ 
Narvaez pressed him to explain the cause 
of this deep distress. Then the Moorish 
cavalier spoke to this effect : ‘I have long 
loved the daughter of the Alcaide of a 
neighbouring castle ; and, touched by my 
devotion, she repays me with the tender- 
est affection. I was going to see her this 
evening ; I was on the point of becoming 
her husband. She expects me, and your 
soldiers have arrested me. Ah! I can- 
not tell you what despair is in my heart.’’ 
‘ You are a noble cavalier,’ replied Nar- 
vaez, moved with pity. ‘If you give me 
your word to return, I will permit you to 
go and see your mistress.’ The young 
Moor, filled with gratitude, accepted the 
offer of Narvaez, and setting out from 
Antequera immediately, he arrived before 
day-break at the castle where his mistress 
lived. She, seeing him in great trouble, 
and learning from him the cause of his 
affliction, addressed him thus: ‘ Before 
this fatal moment, you have shown that 
you loved me; at this very instant you 
give me new proofs of it. You are 
afraid, if I follow you, that I shall lose 
my liberty, and you wish me to remain ; 
but do you think me less generous than 
yourself? My lot shall be linked with 


yours, in freedom or in bondage; you 


shall always see me at your side; I will 
always share your fortune. _In this cas- 
ket I have jewels of great value; they 
will serve to pay your ransom, or, at 
least, to support us together in slavery!’ 
The two lovers set out for Antequera. 
Narvaez shewed them the most handsome 
reception ; and justly praising the cava- 
lier for keeping his word, and the affect- 
ing tenderness of his young companion, 
he sent them both back to Ronda, laden 
with presents, and gave them an escort 
to insure them against any unpleasant 
accident. The report of this adventure 
spread through all the kingdom of Gra- 
nada, and it became the subject of a bal- 
Jad, in which Narvaez, sung by his ene- 
mies, must have found the sweetest re- 
ward for his generosity.’”” (De Marlés, 
ut supra, vol. iii. pp, 305-308.) 

Such interesting events, and they 
are only toofew, form a pleasing relief 
to the details of warfare. History 
records but few incidents in which all 
parties concerned exhibited such gene- 
rosity, yet this is not all the moral 
interest attaching to the narrative. It 
strikingly illustrates the golden adage, 
that integrity is the best policy: for if 
the Moor had broken his word, his 
betrothed fair one might only have 
despised him, or, at all events, his 
prosperity would have wanted the 
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charm of a pure conscience. But, by 
adhering to his engagement, he gained 
his wish, with the happy satisfaction 
of having maintained his integrity. 
To Narvaez the reward of fame, so 
justly deserved, must have been 
greater than any amount of ransom 
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which he might otherwise have ex- 
acted. His name might indeed have 
been known as a successful comman- 
der, but thus he secured a double 
reputation, and his pacific laurel 
blooms the greener of the two. 
Yours, &e. CypWEL. 





HINDOO POORAN AND SCIENCES. 


Mr. Ursan, Dorchester, July 16. 

AFTER the Shasters, the subject of 
a former paper, the Hindoo Selections 
go on to describe the Bayakurun, the 
Pooran, and the Bidye or sciences. 
The Bayakurun is a system of Sanscrit 
grammar ; or, in the language of the 
Selections, ‘“‘the science upon which 
depend the understanding of the con- 
struction of simple and compound 
words in the Sanscrit language, their 
etymology, the declension of them 
from one state to another, the acci- 
dence and reading rightly the holy 
books.”” The system of grammar on 
which they study and teach the Hin- 
doostanee and other modern languages 
is the Arabic, with Arabic grammati- 
cal terms, and called by the Arabic 
name, Sarf Naho. 

The Pooran is a body of eighteen 
mythological books ; or, as the Selec- 
tions call it, (ilm-i-tuwareekh,) the 
science of history ; stating that ‘‘ who- 
ever would understand the nature of 
holy spirits, the qualities of the world 
of angels (alum-i-mulkoot), the history 
of the creation of the world,’’—and the 
cosmogony of the Pooran, it may be 
observed, has an analogy to the book 
of Genesis—‘‘ whoever would under- 
stand the nature of the true resurrec- 
tion of great and small, the histories 
of the rajas, and tales of affliction, 
must read that book.”” Professor Wil- 
son is translating one of the Poorans, 
the Vishnu Pooran, and has lately read 
before the Asiatic Society an analysis 
of another, the Padma Pooran, which, 
however, he seems to think a compara- 
tively modern compilation, of no 
higher antiquity than that of the fif- 
teenth century ; (see Atheneum, May, 
1839;) and Montgomery Martin 
‘ gives us, in his work on India, from 
the Upa Pooran, an extravagant my- 
thos of the origin of three tribes of 
Bramhins, who follow medicine : Sam- 
ba, son of Karishna, having been 


smitten with a distemper, sent to the 
world Sakadwip the bird Garar, a kind 
of feathered Mercury, to bring a phy- 
sician; and he brought three with 
their wives; one on his back, another 
on his head, and the third in his beak ; 
and their descendants, who are still 
physicians, are called Pithiya, Bala- 
niya,andChonchrya; backers, headers, 
and beakers. 

The Kurm Bibak is a book of pa- 
thology and surgery ; and the Selec- 
tions tell us that ‘‘he who is master 
of it can tell the cause of the affections 
of lepers, of the dumb, the deaf, the 
blind, the one-eyed, the maimed, the 
halt, andthe lame; or of those who 
burn in fever, or labour under diar- 
rhea ; andif aman, having done some 
action from a vow, has been suddenly 
healed, he will findin it the discharge— 
theform or ceremony of his discharge— 
from his act of charity, or abstinence 
from his vow.”’ 

The Bayduk Bidya is the science 
of anatomy and medicine, ‘‘ the prac- 
tiser of which knows the nature of the 
human body from head to foot; the 
construction, connexion, position, and 
form of the limbs; the nature of the 
pulse, and the quality of the constitu- 
tion ; and he may thoroughly under- 
stand every disease, and know every 
illness, and prepare medicines for it.”’ 

«* Beas Deeoo,”’ named in my former 
paper as the compiler of the Weedant 
or fifth Shaster, ‘‘ was the founder of 
this science, though many excellent 
prescriptions have been found out and 
introduced by other learned men.” 

Some of the Sanscrit works on medi- 
cine have been translated by the 
Asiatic Society ; and Celsus (de Med. 
lib. 3, c. 4.) refers to the physicians 
of Asia as well as Egypt in speaking of 
diet. ‘‘ Plerique ex antiquis,’’ says he, 
** tarde dabant,’’ (cibum) “et id for- 
tasse vel in Asid, vel in Algypto celi 
ratio patitur,” a passage which seems, 
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written as if the practice of those 
Asiatic physicians were known to him 
by books ; but he considered it right 
in their climate, whether he under- 
stood it to be that of India, Babylon, 
or otherwise. 

The Leelawatee is a mathematical 
Bidya; or, as it is described in the 
Selections, ‘“‘the book of the science 
of computation, by which most diffi- 
cult questions of calculation and hard 
and intricate problems of numbers are 
solved.” 

We owe to the Hindoo algebra a 
useful method of solving quadratic 
equations. 

The Jotik Bidya, as the Selections 
tell us, is the science of the stars 
(ilm-i-noojoom), or astronomy ; but its 
astronomy, like ours of the middle 
ages, is debased with astrology ; since 
** the reader of it not only can tell the 
time of rising and culmination of every 
star, in every sign of the zodiac, but 
the felicity and unhappiness of the des- 
tinies of men, the completion of omens, 
and the times and effects,’’—moral 
effects—‘‘ of the eclipses of the sun 
and moon.” 

The Samoodrik Bidya is the science 
of palmistry, ‘the reader of which 
can foretell lucky or unlucky future 
events from the contemplation of the 
lines of the hand, and the wrinkles of 
the forehead ; from the gait, and from 
lines and moles on different limbs.” 
This is exactly the system of prediction 
cultivated by our gipsies, whether they 
may be of eastern origin or not. 

The Shookoon Bidya is the science 
of augury, ‘‘ the man skilled in which, 
taking omens from the voice of men, 
birds, and beasts, foretells true events 
and their issues ; and such augurs are 
in great repute (mashoor, celebrated or 
known,) among the people of India,” 
as they were among the Romans ; 
where, (as we are told by Livy, lib. i. 
36,) after the time of Romulus, augu- 
rits sacerdotioque augurum tantus honos 
accessit, ut nihil belli domique nisi aus- 
picato gereretur. Whether the augury 
of Rome had come from the east, it 
would be difficult to decide. It is not 
a little cultivated among rural people 
in England ; and it may be among the 
natural resources of the mind, in per- 
plexing questions of futurity, and in 
some states of civilization and con- 
ditions of life, when it longs to be 
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wise in the issue of actions beyond the 
power of reason. There are times 
when the most intelligentand strongest 
mind, may be at so dead a stand be- 
tween two equally eligible or ques- 
tionable courses of conduct, that it 
would be glad to get out of its per- 
plexity, by the toss of a penny or the 
fall of a stick. 

The Soor Bidya is another omen 
Bidya, as “‘ the understander of it can 
tell the inquirer of his future good and 
evil, from the breath of the nostril of 
the south wind, which comes and goes 
every day at a set time.” 

The Agum Bidya, dictated by Muha- 
deva, isalso a prognostic Bidya, equiva- 
lent to our black art of the middle ages, 
and ‘teaches its reader the art of 
memory, magic, and enchantment. 
The master of it can stop, in an in- 
stant, whatever wind he will. The 
world of Genii bow before him; he 
can make medicine for the most diffi- 
cult diseases, and heal the most severe 
sicknesses ; he can produce wealth and 
good luck to whom he will; he can 
exalt his friends and destroy his ene- 
mies.” 

The Gaduroo Bidya is the serpent 
charmer’s science, ‘‘the knower of 
which becomes skilful in the charms 
of snakes and scorpions. He can take 
away the effect of their virulence when 
excited, or excite it when inactive. He 
can bring before him, by the power of 
a charm, whatever snake he will, and 
tell his pedigree.” 

The Dhunook Bidya is the science of 
the bow: and 

The Rutun Puricha the science of 
jewels, ‘‘teaching the nature, qualities, 
and tests of all kinds of gems, There 
is not a gravel,”’ says the writer of the 
Selections, ‘‘the production and quality 
of which may not be learnt from it, 
and no jewel of which it will not tell 
the value.” 

The Bastook Bidya, or science of ar- 
chitecture, ‘‘ teaches the construction 
of public and private buildings such 
as gardens, banks, canals, ghats, and 
baths.” 

The Rusaeen Bidya is the science of 
chemistry, or rather our alchemy of 
the middle ages, since, if one learn it, 
“he can not only work all kinds of 
metals, but can produce gold from 
ashes.” 

Indurjal is the science of talismans, 
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‘‘and the knower of it, by the power 
of charms, teazes the hearts of a world. 
Whenever he will, he can pluck the 
soul out of his own body, and throw 
it into that of another; and besides 
this,” as if this were not sufficient, 
‘*he can work such inconceivable 
wonders as would strike all creation 
dumb.” 

Gandhurub Bidya is the system of 
Hindoo music, ‘‘ which reveals to the 
knower of it the nature of the six Rags, 
and 30 Raginees,” the six primary and 
thirty subordinate modes in music, the 
latter being called Raginees, literally 
wives of the Rags or primary modes, 
“‘the account of the three octaves and 
seven notes. Therulesoflines orrhymes 
and of the dhoorpud geet sungeet 
(three kinds of Hindoo music or songs) 
are derived from it. He can sing in 
whatever key or Rag, and play on 
whatever instrument he will ; his play- 
ing is beyond language, and his hand 
is the measure of time and melody.” 

The Nutt Bidyais the juggler’s book, 
‘the result of the study of which is 
playing, sleight of hand (Chalak 
Dustee, sleight handedness), ‘‘ rope 
dancing, and so on. The practisers 
of this science can lift a boy ona bam- 
boo upon their breast; they can run 
on a rope; they string pearls with 
their lips; they baffle in an instant 
the sagacity of the most cunning,” as 
indeed our people allow, “and in 
short their bold tricks (chalakeean, 
sleights,) cannot come into the 
mind ; much less could the tongue tell 
them, or the pen write them.” 

In addition to the juggler’s feats, 
quoted from Martin’s work in your 
number for February, the reader may 
find an account of three more, equally 
beyond the conception of the English 
spectators, in Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal, No. 370, Mar. 2, 1839. 

The Rusik Bidya is the science of 
individual character. 

The Guj Shaster is a work on the 
nature, excellencies, defects, and dis- 
eases of the elephant: and 

The Salooter Bidyaisalike one on 
the horse. 

I am unwilling to dismiss the sub- 
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ject of the Hindoo sciences without 


observing that their astronomy, de- 
based by astrology, like ours at the 
dawn of science; the alchemic or gold- 
making pretensions of their chemistry, 
which is that of our old alchemists ; 
their palmistry, that of our gipsies; 
and their black art, that of our old 
conjurors, call our attention to Asia as 
the probable cradle of science, or at 
least of those sciences, as well as of 
man. 

I do not know whether the Hindoos 
hold their books of science as incon- 
trovertibly authoritative, and wholly 
complete, so that nothing ought to be 
sought, as nothing can be known be- 
yond them ; but if they do, we cannot 
wonder that they have advanced so 
little in science, since they received 
them. If Bacon had not dared to 
break loose from the strong hold of 
Aristotle’s physics ; if the horror vacui 
had been always to stand for atmos- 
pheric pressure; and Ptolemy’s epicy- 
cles for the perturbations of the cen- 
tral forces in planetary motion, physics 
and astronomy might have advanced 
very slowly in modern Europe. 

We shall hardly have a history of 
science and literature, till the treasures 
of the Sanscrit language are brought 
to light. A full account of the Hin- 
doo system of music by a good Sanscrit 
scholar and theoretical musician would 
be a great acquisition to our musical 
literature.* 


Yours, &c. W. Barnes, 


Mr. Ursan, June 10. 


THOSE who have been accustomed 
1o consider bell-ringing as the amuse- 
ment of the common people only,— 
and as a source of annoyance to those 
who join in the wish that “‘ these ras- 
cally ringers had round their necks 
what they hold in their hand,” will be 
surprised to learn to what an extent it 
was carried by those ina higher grade of 
life at no very distant period of 
time; but this is fully shown by a MS, 
in the possession of Mr. Strong of 
Bristol. This splendid volume is a 
large folio, bound in rough calf, and 





* Since writing this paragraph, I have learnt from the ‘‘ Musical World” of July 
11th, 1839, that a treatise on the music of Hindoostan, by Capt. N. A. Willard, com- 
manding in the service of H. H. the Nuab of Banda, was printed in India in 1834, 
but I know not what may be the character of the work, 
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has its corners ornamented with beau- 
tiful gilt chasings of shells, &c. to 
suit acentral chasing six inches in 
height, by four and a half in width. 
On each side the central ornaments 
are of the same size, but the subjects 
somewhat different, and _ inscribed, 
** College Youth, 1637.” 

The MS. commences with the names 
of the company of College Youths, 
*‘ according to their time of entrance 
in the said society till this time: only 
such as have left and deserted the 
company are left out, and not men- 
tioned in this catalogue.” The first 
master mentioned is Lord Brereton, in 
1637; the second, Sir Cliff Clifton; 
and the last, W. Hilder, in 1754. 

At the other end of the volume is 
an account of the changes rung by the 
company, beginning with St. Bridget’s 
alias St. Bride’s. ‘‘The company 
rung on Tuesday, Jan. 19th, 1724, a 
complete peal of 5,060 grandsire 
cinques, being the first that has been 
done.” 

Bells certainly were in use in the 
Saxon churches ; for two are shown in 
a tower in the Benedictionale of St. 
ZEthelwold ; but when their num- 


ber became augmented, so as to allow 
of changes being rung, is uncertain, 
but as at an early period they were 
used for domestic amusement, so 
would they most likely be for public 
purposes ; and that this was the case, 
is shown by a psalter of the 13th cen- 
tury, in which a lady is represented 
playing upon a row of five bells, with 
a small hammer in one hand and a 
stick, perhaps used as a damper, in 
the other.* 

Although not much akin to the 
subject (but who regards stepping a 
little out of his path when it is Shakes- 
peare who leads him away?) it may 
be allowable for me here to correct a 
mistake into which Nares has fallen 
in his Glossary,—‘‘clamour your 
tongues”’ has nothing to do with the 
clamming of bells. The true meaning 
may be learnt from Barclay’s “‘ Shipp 
of Fools,” in which is a copy of 
verses called, ‘‘ The Clamour to the 
Fools,” and is a notice for them to get 
on board. The meaning of the pas- 
sage then, is, ‘‘ Let us know that 
you have tongues, and then do not 
disturb us with another word.” 

Yours, &c. L. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF WALTER MOYLE, Esa. No. V. 
(Continued from Vol. X. p. 611.) 


No. 10. Mr. Moyle to Mr. King. 
On Titus’s Triumphal Arch. 
MR. COFFIN, whoislately come from 
Italy, among other rarities he brought 
over with him, shewed me a cut of 
the Triumphal Arch of Titus, where 
are plainly to be seen the table of 
shew bread, the candlestick, and the 
holy trumpet. 1 looked earnestly 
for the golden vine, but it is not 
there ; which confirms me in the opi- 
nion that Titus did not carry it in tri- 
umph, as I formerly suspected, from 

the silence of Josephus. 


No. 11. Mr. Moyleto Mr. King. 
(Inquiry concerning the meaning of a 
Fragment of Polybius cited by Jose- 


phus.) 
* * * You see, Sir, in obedience 


to your commands, I have given 
you my thoughts without reserve on 
this passage of Florus. In return, 1 
hope you will be so kind as to give 
me yours on a passage of far greater 
importance. It is a fragment of the 
16th book of Polybius, cited by Jose- 
phus (Ant. xii. 3). You may find it 
in the fragments, published at the end 
of Polybius, (Edit. Gronov. Amst. 
1670, p. 1491,)—[thus rendered by 
D’Andilly, p. 306. ‘‘ Anon after, the 
Jews which dwelt at Jerusalem, where 
the Temple was, joined themselves 
with him; and, although we are to 
speak more amply and particularly of 
that apparition that happened near 
unto the Temple, yet we shall defer 
the recital thereof until another time.”’] 
D’Andilly’s Josephus in Engl. p. 306. 





* On ancient bell-ringing, see Brand’s Popular Antiquities; and much on the subject 
of modern bell-ringing is collected in the three volumes of Hone’s Every Day Book, 
and Table Book. See also the works of Dr. Parr. On the church-bells themselves, 
see Gent. Mag. C. i, 316 > ii, 290, 
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Iam very much deceived, or there 
is more in that essay than the tran- 
scribers have hitherto discovered. I 
desire you would give yourself the 
trouble of translating, and you will 
extremely oblige, Sir, &e. W.M 





No. 12. Mr. Moyle’s Criticism on 
the word Erupaveia in the above cited 
passage of Polybius. 

Sir,— You very rightly observed 
that the whole difficulty and weight 
of this passage lies in the word 
Emipavera, which you have extremely 
well translated, and I am very proud 
to see your English translation so ex- 
actly agrees with my Latin one in the 
margin of Josephus. Emupaveca cer- 
tainly stands for Oeohavera; and | can 
produce divers parallel places out of 
the best authors of antiquity to justify 
this translation ; though this sense of 
the word has escaped both Scapula 
and Constantine, as well as Gelenius. 
It sometimes signifies the actual and 
usual presence of the God, as in 
Iamblichus and Plutarch (Marcell. 
p- 563.) ; sometimes, as in the present 
case, some supernatural operation, 
which supposed the Divine Presence, 
as in many places of Josephus, in 
Dionysius, (Lib. i. p. 26,) in Diodorus 
(Lib. i. p. 22.) Hence came the Latin 
expression in Virgil, ‘“‘ nec tam pre- 
sentes alibi cognoscere divos.”’—(Ecl. 
i, 42,) in Horace ‘‘ presentia numina 
sentit,”” &c. (Ep. ii. 1 v. 134.) Thus 
the primitive Christians used the 
terms Emupavea and Oeodavera_ indif- 
ferently for the first of the Epiphany. 

But what does Polybius mean by it 
in this place? Was it the cloud of 
glory which filled the Sanctum Sancto- 
rum, or the fire from Heaven which 
consumed the sacrifices, or the Oracles 
which the High Priest uttered by 
Urim and Thummim, or all these put 
together, that Polybius alludes to; 
which is most probable, in regard they 
all supposed the Divine Presence? 
Perhaps the reputation which this 
temple had of enjoying more immedi- 
ately the Divine Presence made Cali- 
gula give orders to have his statue 
erected in it by the name of Jupiter 
Epiphanes.—(Euseb. Chron. p. 202.) 
Josephus, after he has described the 
consecration of the Temple by Solo- 
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mon, and related how the glory ap- 
peared, and how the sacrifices were 
consumed by fire from Heaven, adds 
these remarkable words, raurns de rns 
emupaveras ywwouevns, Which illustrate 
this passage of Polybius extremely. I 
suppose the reason why he did not 
produce this passage in his answer to 
Appian, was, because in that dis- 
course he did not vindicate the reli- 
gion so much as the antiquity of the 
Jews. But why Huetius and Stilling- 
fleet should omit it, I can’t imagine. 
Sure I am, that it is the strongest tes- 
timony in favour of the Jewish reli- 
gion that ever fell from the mouth of 
aheathen. (I confess I never read 
Huetius or Stillingfleet, but Mr. Bag- 
well assures me that neither of them 
has taken notice of it), In your 
translation of the former part of the 
fragment, since you are pleased to allow 
me that liberty, I must crave leave to 
dissent from you. I think it ought to 
be rendered thus :—‘‘ Not long after, 
the Jews who inhabited about the 
Temple called Jerusalem, submitted to 
him(srpooex@pnoav), concerning which, 
though I have more to say,” &c. You 
are pleased to suppose fepov to be an 
adjective, and to agree with ‘Iepoaodv- 
pa. But how can the accusative sin- 
gular agree with the accusative plural ? 
‘Iepov is, without doubt, a substantive, 
and must be the antecedent to the re- 
lative ov, which immediately follows ; 
for ‘Iepocokvpa cannot be the antece- 
dent, as then the relative must have 
been @y, not ov. As for what fol- 
lows, your translation is right; but 
then you must read it, mAeov Aeyew 
exovres, not mAevov exew eyorres, as 
the printed copies have it. I return 
you my hearty thanks for the trouble 
you have given yourself in explaining 
this difficult place; and, since my 
opinion of it is confirmed by so good 
an authority, I dare boldly affirm it to 
be the true meaning of the passage. 
1 had forgot to mention that ‘IepowoAu- 
pa, in Heathen writers, is taken for 
the Temple as well as the City of Je- 
rusalem ; as I shall satisfy you when 
1 have the pleasure of seeing you in 
Cornwall. 


P.S. I was confirmed in my 
opinion concerning the word emupa- 
vea, by a place in Dionysius, which 
is exactly parallel to it. His words 
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are Emupaveia yivopevn rept Tov avrpa, 
which answer to Emavea rept tov 
iepov. (It is in Lib. 4, and the words 
are spoken of Servius Publius.) 

1 likewise thought that where the 
word signified splendor, or gloria, it 
could never be followed by anaccusative, 
with the preposition zept, but only by 
a genitive ; but I find myself mistaken 
—for Plutarch has used the word in 
that sense, with an accusative follow- 
ing the same preposition, in the begin- 
ning of his Life of Camillus. And, 
what is more to the purpose, Poly- 
bius has done the same, Lib. 6, 
p. 679. So that I begin to doubt 
whether the passage in Josephus 
ought not to be rendered ‘ Propter 
Templi famam et splendorem.”* For 
it is most certain that Polybius, whose 
fragment it is, has never used the word 
emupavea for the divine presence, or 
any miraculous operation, in any part 
of his works which are extant; and 
he seems, through the whole course of 
his history, to deride all miracles. 

However, I shall pronounce nothing, 
but leave it to your better judgment to 
determine. * * * 





No. 13. Mr. King’s Answer. 
(Representing the passage in Polybius as 

a valuable testimony to the Jewish Re- 

ligion, and adding some remarks on 

that of Longinus). 

Sir,—You have sufficiently cleared 
up the passage of Polybius, and dis- 
covered a jewel in the remains of that 
excellent author that outshines all 
other quotations, out of Heathen 
writers, in the slendour of its testimo- 
ny for the divinity of the Jewish reli- 
gion. You ought to be honoured, 
next to the author, for restoring a lost 
fragment (as it were) of so great value ; 
and that the rather, because so many 
learned men have made diligent in- 
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quiries among the Gentiles for concur- 
rent testimonies to the amanuenses of 
the revealed writings for the truth of 
what they wrote, and yet have never 
produced this—as Huetiusand Stilling- 
fleet (whom you mention), and the 
great Grotius, and all the apologists 
for revealed religion, as well ancient as 
modern. 

I believe the emupavea of Polybius 
was the Cloud of Glory, because that 
kind of appearance was best under- 
stood by the Gentiles; most of their 
Ocopaverae being described with the 
attendance, or involucrum, of a cloud, 
as in Homer and Virgil, and several 
others. You very justly reprehend 
the blunder of joining together iepoy 
and ’Jepovodvpa; though indeed it was 
not so much my mistake as a learned 
person’s who altered my translation, 
which was this: ‘‘ The Jews who in- 
habited about the Holy City, called 
Jerusalem,” &c. But I cannot excuse 
myself, since | suffered it. 

If ‘lepooodvpa, in Heathen writers, 
is taken for the Temple, as well as the 
City of Jerusalem, yours must be the 
true translation. I think the word 
mpocexopnoavy may rather signify 
**came over to,”’ or “ revolted,” than 
** submitted ;” because the Jews had 
submitted to one Prince before, but 
now revolted to another from that sub- 
mission. You conjecture right, that 
my reading is wAevov eye exorTes. 

There is a most remarkable passage 
in Longinus, lib. 7,in honour of the 
Hebrew Lawgiver, as that of Polybius 
was of the Temple; which, though 
not omitted among the quotations of 
some of the famous apologists for re- 
vealed religion, yet is but slightly 
touched upon, without ever observing 
the character there given of Moses to 
be far exceeding that of Homer, just 
before cited, who (says he) stretched 
his wit to make gods of his heroes, 





* The passage in question in Schwaeghauser’s Polybius, (tom. iii. p. 643,) receives 
the following Latin version: ‘‘ Atque, paulo post, Judi etiam se ei tradiderunt, qui 


circa Templum, quod Hierosolyma vocant, incolunt. 


De quo, cum multa dicenda 


habeamus, presertim propter templi illius celebritatem, in aliud tempus narrationem 


eam differemus.”’ 


(Polyb. Hist. Lib. xvi. c. 39.) 


The Latin version of Josephus (Lips. 1783, vol. ii. p.142,) on the other hand has 
it, “* Atque paulo post Judeei sese ei tradiderunt, quotquot circa fanum Hierosolyme 
nuncapatum incolebant. 
Dei in fano, que narranda supersunt, in aliud tempus differemus.”’ 
Lib. xii. ¢. 3.) 

5 


De quo cum multa dicenda habeamus, degue Presentia 


(Ant, Jud. 











1839.) 


and heroes and men of the gods 
Nay, he makes them even more 
wretched than men; for Death is a 
haven of rest from human mise- 
ries. But, as he represents the gods, 
they are indeed immortal; but rather 
in their misfortunes than in their na- 
ture. Of Moses, he says, the Law- 
giver of the Jews was no ordinary 
man, seeing he describes the power of 
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the Deity suitable to his Majesty, &c. 
Thus does that most accomplished 
critic prefer Moses to the most cele- 
brated of all the Gentile writers; be- 
cause he speaks with a more peculiar 
decorum ofthe divine nature, and none 
but one that was conversant with God 
could speak as he did. 
Iam, &c. 
Ricuarp Kina, 





Mr. Ursan, July 30, 1839. 

IN a recent volume of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, anew Life of Minton 
has appeared, and the writer has performed his task, having seemingly been 
desirous of effecting a double object; first, to elucidate some particulars of 
Milton’s biography ; secondly, to vituperate Dr. Johnson. The latter part of 
his duty he has effected, with a felicity of objurgation and a flow of vehement 
epithet which indignation alone could suggest. 

That Johnson, a determined supporter of the altar and the throne, should be 
little inclined to look with complacency upon the political character of Milton, 
who respected neither the one nor the other, cannot occasion surprize, though 
his decided antipathy may cause regret ; and the regret is heightened, when we 
discover, that those who complain the most of Johnson’s pertinacious preju- 
dices, and heap upon his memory the utmost reprehension for such an offence, 
instead of taking warning from this flaw in his character, seem rather to con- 
=~ it as an example, and fall into the very error which they lay to his 
charge. 

In Johnson’s Life of Milton, though he sometimes applies harsh language, 
he very frequently speaks in terms of the highest approbation and eulogy ; 
the new biographer, once, perhaps twice, employs language towards John- 


son not ungentle; but we will give a few comparative specimens. 


From the New Biography of Milton. 


** He admits him into the Lives of the 
Poets with a reluctant and a churlish 
welcome.’’ 


" designed to neutralize the 


asperity of Dr. Johnson.’”’ . 

‘¢ —-. Johnson’s Biography of Milton 
is the most bigoted, ungenerous, and 
untrue.”’ 


“Dr. Johnson, who grudges Milton 
every concession extorted by his genius, 
reminds the reader that Milton uses the 
date of fifteen till he is sixteen, as if he 
ought to have subscribed fifteen and so 
many months to his juvenile poems.’’ 


Genr. Mac, Vou, XII. 





From Johnson’s Life of Milton. 


‘The Life of Milton has been already 
written in so many forms and with such 
minute inquiry, that I might, perhaps, 
more properly have contented myself with 
the addition of a few notes on Mr. Fen- 
ton’s elegant abridgment, but that a new 
narrative was thought necessary to the 
uniformity of this edition.” 

‘‘In this book he discovers, not with 
ostentatious exultation, but with calm 
confidence, his high opinion of his own 
powers ; and promises, &c.”’ 

‘‘From a promise like this, at once 
fervid, pious, and rational, might be ex- 
pected the Paradise Lost.” 

‘‘He was eminently skilled in the 
Latin tongue ; and he himself, by annex- 
ing the dates to his first compositions 

seems to commend the earliness 
of his own proficiency to the notice of 
posterity.’’ 

‘¢ At fifteen, a date which he uses till 
he is sixteen, he translated or versified 
two Psalms, 114 and 136 they would 
in any numerous school have obtained 
praise, but not excifed wonder.’’ ‘‘ Many 
have excelled Milton in their first essays, 
who never rose to works like Paradise 


Lost.” 
2L 
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‘Upon this passage, Dr. Johnson, with 
a vulgar malignity that is almost ineredi- 
ble, observes, ‘he did not sell literature 
to all comers at an open shop; he was a 
chamber-milliner, and measured his com- 
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‘‘Thus laboriously does his Nephew 
extenuate what cannot be denied (that 
he kept a school), and what might be 
confessed without disgrace. Milton was 
not a man who could become mean by a 


modities only to his friends !’ ’’ mean employment. ‘This, however, his 
warmest friends seem not to have found, 
they therefore shift and palliate. He did 
not sell literature to all comers at an open 
shop ; he was a chamber-milliner, and 
measured his commodities only to his 
friends.’’ 


If, in the above extract, vulgar malignity be at all discernible, it is not 
directed against Milton. He, as Johnson exultingly says, perhaps in recol- 
lection of his own somewhat similar position, was not a man to become 
mean by a mean employment; the sarcasm is directed against his friends, 
impatient of viewing him, in what they conceived a state of degradation ; the 
disgrace of which they hoped to palliate, by intimating that Milton’s was not 
a public, but a private school. 


. ‘Johnson, by the mere instinct of ill- 
will to Milton, struck upon an unpleasant 
fact, which he confessed he could not sus- 


‘«T am ashamed to relate what I fear is 
true, that Milton was one of the last stu- 
dents at either University that suffered the 


tain by any recorded proofs.” public indignity of corporal correction.” 
‘*Tt may be conjectured from the wil- 

lingness with which he has perpetuated 

the memory of his exile, that its cause was 


such as gave him no shame.’’ 


To the expressions ‘‘scurrilous injustice to Milton ;’’ ‘‘ disgraceful Bio- 
graphy :” “‘ ridiculous as this clumsy invention is, Dr. Johnson adopts it, 


and adds with a sneer;” “ for the purpose of indulging a contemptible 
verbal criticism ;”’ ‘‘a fact which nobody but Dr. Johnson would have de- 
rided ;” ‘‘ flippant eulogy or satirical contempt;” and others, which the 
writer delights in employing ; I will oppose a few of the phrases, by which 


Milton and his works are described by Dr. Johnson. 


‘¢ Tt appears in all his writings, that he 
had the usual concomitant of great abi- 
lity, a lofty and steady confidence in 
himself.” 

‘¢ Milton in return addressed him in a 
Latin Poem which must have raised a high 
opinion of English elegance and lite- 
rature.’’ 

‘‘ In his school, as in every thing else 
which he undertook, he laboured with 
great diligence.”’ 

“‘ Such is the reverence paid to great 
abilities, however misused ; they who con- 
templated in Milton, the scholar and the 
wit, were contented to forget the Reviler 
of his King.’’ 

‘¢ T cannot but remark a kind of respect, 
perhaps unconsciously, paid to this great 
man by his biographers: every house in 
which he resided, is historically mentioned, 
as if it were an injury to neglect naming 
any place that he had honoured with his 
presence.’’ 

‘* His Latin pieces are lusciously cle- 

ant.”’ 

‘«L’ Allegro, and il Pensieroso “ are two 
noble efforts of imagination,’ ‘‘ a work 
more truly poetical is rarely to be found.’’ 


But why refer to any thing more, 
though the Biographer speaks degrad- 
ingly of it, than the brilliant Review 
of Paradise Lost ? 


One more comment upon the new 
Biography, and I have done. “ At 
page 143, referring to a quotation in 
the apology for Smectymnuus, the fol- 
lowing note is conspicuous: ‘‘ Dr. 
Johnson extracts a part of this pas- 
sage, and with incredible malignity, 
mutilates it by omission.”” Below is 
given the passage as quoted by John- 
son, and within brackets, the omis- 
sion. 

‘* The fellows of the college wherein I 
spent some years, at my parting, after I 
had taken two degrees, as the manner is, 
signified many times how much better it 
would content them that I would stay, 
[as by many letters full of kindness and 
loving respect, both before that time and 
long after, I was assured of their singular 
good affection towards me.’’] 


This is the omission characterised 
by the very opprobrious epithet, incre- 








1839.] 


dible malignity. Have none but John- 
son been guilty of sins of omission, 
against which declaimers might inveigh 
with retaliating effect? 

The Biographer tells us that, in 
1750, Comus was performed for the 
benefit of Milton’s surviving grand- 
daughter, and coldly adds, ‘“ the pro- 
logue for this occasion was written 
by Dr. Johnson.”’ It would have been 
generous (he upbraids Johnson with 
being ungenerous), it would have been 
courteous (he upbraids Johnson with 
being churlish), it would have been 
manly, not to mutilate by omission the 
praise which the bigoted Johnson de- 
served upon this occasion. He laid 
aside his political enmity in the cause 
of charity, and the reputation of Mil- 
ton. It was Johnson by whom the 
proposal of a benefit was made to Gar- 
rick, it was Johnson who published 
in the “‘ General Advertiser ”’ a letter 
in support of this benefit, urging the 
attendance of all who admired ‘‘ our 
incomparable Milton ;’’ it was he who 
procured subscriptions in aid of the 
distressed widow ; it was he who by 
every means in his power promoted 
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this national tribute ‘‘ to the per- 
petual praise of the illustrious dead.” 
“It is yet,” says Johnson, “in the 
power of a great people, to reward the 
poet, whose name they boast, and 
from their alliance to whose genius 
they claim some kind of superiority to 
every other nation of the earth ; that 
poet, whose works may possibly be 
read, when every other monument of 
British greatness shall be obliterated ; 
to reward him—not with pictures, or 
with medals, which if he sees, he sees 
with contempt, but with tokens of 
gratitude, which he, perhaps, may even 
now consider as not unworthy the re- 
gard of an immortal spirit.” 

Johnson is charged with bigotry, 
with falsehood, with asperity, with 
malignity, and with other hateful 
passions,—his good qualities have been 
altogether mutilated by omission. If 
mutilation by omission indicates in- 
credible malignity, what shall we say 
of this? 

O Bigotry, Bigotry, how little do 
those who rail against thee look at 
home !! 


B.S. ‘ThapavOpomos, 
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THE COPY OF A LETTER WRIT BY THE 
REVEREND Docror TILLotTson, 
Deane or CantTEeRBURY, TO Mr. 
Mike Hunt In Huis SICKNESS.* 

S, 

I AM sorry to understand by Mr. 
Janaway’s letter to my sonn that y* 
distempere growes upon you, and yt 
you scem to decline soe fast. I am very 
sencible how much easier it is to give 
advise against trouble in y* case of 
another than to take it in out owne; it 
hath pleased God to exercise me of 
late w' a very sore tryall in y* lose of 
my deare and only child, in w*" I doe 
perfectly submit to his good pleasure, 





* We are not aware that this excellent 
letter of condolence has hitherto been 
published ; but if it has, we are sure that 
the great beauty and true piety of its sen- 
timents will afford us a sufficient excuse 
for the repetition ; and we feel much in- 
debted to the correspondent who has fur- 
nished it, Epir. 


firmly beleiving y* hee allways does 
what is best, and yet though reason 
be satisfied, our passion is not soe 
soone appeased; and when nature 
hath received a wound, time must be 
allowed for y* healing of it. Since that, 
God hath thought fit to give me a 
nearer sumons and a closer warning 
of my mortallity in ye danger of an 
appoplixie; which yet, I thank God 
for it, hath occationed no very melan- 
choly reflections, but yet this, perhaps, 
is more owing to naturall temper than 
philosophy and wise consideration, 
Our case, I know, is very different, 
you are of a temper naturally melan- 
choly, and under a distemper apt to 
increse it, for boath w" great allow- 
ances are to be made; and yet me- 
thinks both reason and religion doe 
offer to us considerations of y* solidity 
and strength as may very well sup- 
port our spirits under all ye frailtes of 
y® flesh; such as these, that God is 
perfect love and goodness, y' we are 
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not only his creetures but his children, 
and as deare to him as ourselves; y* 
he does not afflict willingly, or greve 
y° children of men; and y* all evills 
and afflictions w*" befall us, are in- 
tended for y°’cure and prevention of 
greater evills of sin and punishment, 
and therefore wee ought not only to 
submit to them w'" patience as being 
deserved by us, but to returne them 
w'" thankfullness as being designed by 
him to doe us y‘ good and to bring us 
to that sence of him and ourselves, 
which, perhapes, nothing else that ye 
sufferings of extreme and endless 
misery, which wee have deserved, and 
with yt exceeding and eternal! weight 
of glory w™ wee hope for in y° 
other world, that if wee be carefull 
to make y¢ best preparations we can, 
for death and eternity, whatever brings 
us nearer to our end brings us nearer 
to happiness; and how ruged soever 
y°* way be, the comfort is it leade* to 
our father’s house, where wee shall 
want nothing yt wee can wish. When 
wee labour under a dangerous distem- 
per, yt thretens our life, what would 
wee not be content to brave in order 
to perfect recovery, could wee but be 
assured of it? and should not wee be 
willing to endure much more in order 
to happiness, and y* eternall life which 
God, y' can not lye, hath promised ? 
Nature, I know, is fond of life, and 
apt to be still lingering after a longer 
continuance heare. Yet a long life, 
with the usuall burthens and infirmi- 
ties of it, is seldome desierable ; it is 
but y* same thing over again or worse. 
Soe many more dayes and nights, 
sumers and winters; a repetition of 
y° same pleasures, but wt® less plea- 
sure and relish every day ; areturne of 
y® same or greater paines and troubles, 
but w'" less patience and strength to 
beare them. These and y® like con- 
siderations I use to entertaine my selfe 
w'tall, not only w* contentment but 
comfort, but though w agreat in- 
equality of temper at severall times, 
and w‘* much mixture of human frailty 
w will always stick to us while wee 
are in this world ; however, by these 
kind of thoughts death becomes more 
familier to us, and we shall be able by 
degrees to bring out mindes close up to 
it w"out starting at it. The greatest 
tenderness I find in my selfe is in re- 
gard to some neare relations, especialy 





the deare and constant companion of 
my life; wc», I must confess, doth 
very sencibly touch me, but then I 
consider, and soe | hope will theyalsoe, 
yt this separation will be but for a 
little while; and though I shall leave 
them in a bad world, yet, under y* care 
and protection of a good God, who can 
be more and better than all other re- 
lations, and will certinly be soe to 
those who love him and hope in his 
mercy. I shall not nede to advise you 
what to doe, wt use to make of this 
time of your visitation. I have reason 
to believe yt you have been carefull in 
y¢ time of your health to prepare for 
this evill day, and have been convers- 
ant in those bookes w*" give y*® best 
directions to this purpose, and have 
not as too many doe putt of y* great 
work of your life to y° end of it; and 
then you have nothing now to doe, 
but as well as you can, under your 
presant weekness and paine, to renew 
repentance for all y° errors and mis- 
cariages of your life to y‘end ; ernestly 
to beg God’s pardon and forgiveness of 
them for his sake who is y* propitia- 
tion for our sins ; to comfort you'selfe 
in y° goodness and promises of God, 
and the hopes of yt happiness w*" you 
are ready to enter into, and in y¢ 
meantime to exercise faith and patience 
for a litell while, and be of good cur- 
rage since you see y*land. Thestorm 
which you are in now will be quickly 
over, and it will be as if it had never 
ben or rather y* remembrance of it 
will be a pleasure. I doe not use to 
write such long letters; but I doe 
heartily compassionate your case, and 
should be glad if I could suggest any- 
thing yt might help to mittigate your 
trouble and make y‘ sharp and rough 
way smooth and easy. I pray God to 
fitt us boath for y' great change w** 
we must once undergoe, and if wee be 
in any good measure fitt for it, sooner 
or Jater makes no great differance. I 
commend you to the Father of Mercy 
and y* God ofall consolation, beecech- 
ing him to increse you" faith and pa- 
tience, and to stand by you in yout 
last and great conflict, y* when you 
walke through y* valley of y* shadow 
of death you may feare no evill, and 
when your heart failes, and your 
strength failes, you may find him 
y® strength of your heart and your por- 
tion for ever. Farewell, my good 
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friend, and while wee are heare let us 
pray for one another, yt wee may have 
a joyfull meeting in another world. I 
rest 
You' truly affectionat friend 
Jo. TILLotson. 


Capt. Tuomas Savery. 


At the meeting of the Ashmolean 
Society of Oxford, held on the 11th of 
February, Professor Rigaud read a 
paper on Capt. Thomas Savery, from 
which we learn, that hitherto no bio- 
grapher has collected any account of 
this remarkable man, although the in- 
vention of his Steam-engine was des- 
tined to form a new era in the civil 
history of the world. He was de- 
scended from an old and most respect- 
able family inthe south of Devon, 
the Saverys having been active in 
promoting the revolution of 1688, 
were especially noticed by King Wil- 
liam the Third. He was probably born 
in that part of the country about the 
middle of the seventeenth century ; 
but the time and place of his birth are 
not exactly known. He was by pro- 
fession a military engineer. Mecha- 
nics appear to have been his favourite 
study, and, as he pursued them prac- 
tically, he was able to form a body of 
workmen to execute his various plans. 
He had a patent for his steam engine 
in 1698, and the exclusive. privilege of 
constructing it was confirmed to him 
in 1699, by Act of Parliament. De- 
saguliers has unjustly accused him of 
having derived his plans from the 
Marquis of Worcester; but all writers 
have acknowledged that he was the 
first who ever constructed an engine 
of this kind, which possessed any 
great and practical utility; and it 
must be stated, that the experiments, 
in 1690, of Papin (to whom it has 
been attempted to transfer the honour 
of the invention) were not productive 





* This is now a very rare volume. 


Memoir of Captain Thomas Savery. 


It is in the British Museum. 
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of any useful results, till followed out 
in England, in the beginning of the 
following century. It is of no con- 
sequence, whether Savery was, or was 
not, acquainted with these experi- 
ments, for he worked on essentially 
different principles. His moving 
power was the elasticity of steam, to 
which our engineers have again re- 
turned, since Watt demonstrated the 
great advantage of it; whereas Papin 
used the pressure of the atmosphere 
(which can never exceed a few pounds 
on the square inch of the piston), and 
steam was only a subordinate agent, 
by which he procureda vacuum. The 
arrangement, also, of the different 
parts of Savery’s engine, and particu- 
larly the means he used for condens- 
ing the steam, are all his own, and 
mark him for a man of truly inventive 
genius. It is said that Savery joined 
in a patent with Newcomen and Caw- 
ley for the atmospheric engine ; but 
this appears to be a mistake, since no 
traces of such an instrument have been 
found at the Rolls: he took out a pa- 
tent, however, in 1686, for polishing 
piate glass and for rowing vessels 
with paddle wheels, and, in 1706, 
for a double bellows to produce a 
continuous blast. He published, in 
1698, Navigation Improved ; in 1702, 
The Miners’ Friend*; and in 1705, a 
translation, in folio, of Coehorn’s For- 
tification. This last was dedicated to 
Prince George of Denmark, to whom 
he was indebted, that same year, for 


‘the office of treasurer to the sick and 


wounded. He is understood to have 
accumulated a considerable fortune ; 
but he died in 1715, without children, 
and left every thing to his wife. The 
will was proved, but she did not live to 
take possession of the property, and 
much of it is supposed, even at the 
present time, to remain unappro- 
priated. 





In the present 


day of science, and of scientific mining, in particular, a republication might be very 
useful; and it would be rendered infinitely more valuable if the Professor of Astro- 
nomy (the only person we now know who is calculated, from his love of minute 
research, and the vast accumulation he has made of materials, to do justice to 
neglected scientific biography) would prefix his notices of the author and his invention. 


—Oxford Herald. 
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POETRY. 


SONNETS TO SPENSER. 


SONNET I. 


Wuo would the gentleness of Nature blame, 
Who to her favourite child,* as from a mart 
Exhaustless, gave of her poétic art 

Dominion unconfined :—no second name 
Was his, to whom divine communions came 
Dwelling amidst his darkness—and apart 

His song, as from the altar of the heart, 
Like to a bright and sacramental flame 
Uprose to Heaven :—and if an heritage 
Remain still unappropriate, then shall he 
Claim it by right, upon whose princely page 
Are written deeds of love and chivalry ; 

And Spenser’s name, on fame’s enduring stage 
Emblazon’d stand, amid the Immortal Three. 


SONNET Il. 


As erst on Mulla’s banks a minstrel strung 

His harp to harmonies of high consent ; 

Listening the strain, methought a stranger bent ; 
Across his brow the warrior’s plume was flung, 
And as the bard of high achievements sung, 

And knightly deeds, a favouring smile he lent 
Upon that poet’s gentle instrument, 

And on its faéry melodies still hung 

Detain’d ; ‘‘ With thy sweet harp and Rosalind 
Live thou content ;”” but lo! before the wind 

A pinnace with full sails and streamers gay 

Sweeps onward, bound to the golden shores of Ind ; 
He rose—and pointing to the western bay, 

** My path is with the sun—away (he cried), away.” 


SONNET III. 


Lend me thy lute, and I will sing thy praise, 
Thou gentlest spirit that didst ever dwell. 
Where the sweet sisters by the Aonian well 
Have built their silver bowers :—albeit thy lays 





* “ On her green lap was Nature’s darling laid.” Gray. 
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Were sung to deafen’d ears; thy cherish’d days 
Wasted in courtly blandishments to swell 
Inglorious pride, and cold neglect, that fell 
Like cruel winter, withering half thy bays. 
Oh! thou bright soul of peerless courtesy ! 

Yet the rich dowry of thy gentle mind, 

And beauteous thoughts of genius unconfined, 
With praise of noble deeds, shall never die ; 
Yea, rather to the hearts of all shall fly, 

Who live, to works of highest fame, not blind. 


SONNET IV. 


To him descending down the vale of years, 
With many friends he cherished, faithless found ; 
And cares of this hard world that cumber round 
Our toilsome life, still blinded with the tears 

Of opening youth, or manhood’s cruel fears, 
Which, like the vulture’s angry talons, wound 
The afflicted heart. How sweet on other ground 
To tread, that in enchanted light appears 

From fancy’s golden wings! and now in sooth, 
Led by the Muses’ hand, ’tis his to see 

Sweet forms of virtuous love, and tender ruth, 
That never may on earth divided be ; 

And many a high heroic thought of truth, 

Sung in immortal strains of poesy. 


Benhall, July, 1839. 


TO THE RIVER DEBEN. 


Deben! no cloud-capped mountains grace 
The spot, where with a stealthy pace 
Thy tiny spring creeps out. 
No sturdy rocks arrest thy course, 
Making thee leap with joyous force, 
A glittering thing of mirth. 
No awful shades of forests brown 
Darken thy waves, nor near thee frown, 
Drear caves or sullen crags. 
But through a tame and lowly vale 
Thou wandrest, with thy current pale, 
“Working thine own sweet will.” 
The dark green alders by thy side, 
The rustic bridge, the golden pride 
Of lilly and bright sedge. 
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The deep pool, where thy lingering tide 

So calm is scarcely seen to glide, 
(Scant beauties!) canst thou boast. 

And here the meditative mind 

Can still a pensive beauty find, 
Reflection’s heartfelt joy. 

Oft have I wished, that such might be 

My life’s calm course, that thus like thee, 
Life’s peaceful stream might glide ; 

(If unadorned with pomp and state, 

Yet free from cares, that mock the great,) 
In peace, content, and love. 


Earl Soham, May, 1839. 


London, 


TO MIRA. 


I know of one, who loves pale Autumn best, 
Piercing the sober mantle of the sky, 

And the light mists that o’er the vallies lie 
Above this summer time: her eye will rest 
On the grey climatis’ dishevelled flower 

With more delight than on the fairest bower 
With July roses deck’d. The carol clear 

Of Skylark, chanting with impassioned breast, 
To the home-keeping mate of his ground nest, 
The story of his enterprize on high ; 

Falls not with such sweet cadence on her ear, 
As, when the sunset pours about the west 

Its flood of glory, doth the ruddock’s song, 
The evening winds and scattering leaves among, 
Dawning the approach of winter; and the year 
Still, as it wanes, to her becomes more dear. 
Oh, my own Mira, how supremely blest 

Were I, who stretched the mossy bank along 
Of the bright stream that ever murmurs here, 
Carves on the alder tree this rugged line, 

If with accordant tenderness imprest 

Thy love thus kindled, as my days decline, 
Till it attained the fervency of mine. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Court of King James the First ; 
by Dr. Godfrey Goodman, Bishop 
of Gloucester ; to which are added, 
Letters illustrative of the personal His- 
tory of the most distinguished Charac- 
ters in the Court of that Monarch and 
his Predecessors. Now first published 
from the original MSS. by John S. 
Brewer, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 
1839. 


THE exact degree of credit, or per- 
haps, we should rather say, of dis- 
credit, which ought to attach to Sir 
Anthony Weldon’s ‘‘ Court and Cha- 
racter of King James,” is a question 
of some moment in our historical lite- 
rature, and one to which satisfactory 
attention has never yet been paid.* 
The majority of those who oppugned 
the authority of that work at the time 
of its publication, thought they did 
enough, if they fastened upon its 
author the slur of a mean descent and 
the discredit of a servile office ; but it 
has been shewn, that the former, even 
if it could have affected the question, 
was untrue, and the latter was servile 
rather in name than in fact. Weldon 
was descended from an ancient family, 
originally of Weltden, in Northumber- 
land, but afterwards of Swanscombe, 
in Kent, four generations of whom 
held offices in the Royal Household 
from Henry VII. to James I., and for 
six years in the early part of the reign 
of the latter Monarch, his father was 
clerk of the green cloth, and himself 
clerk of the kitchen. Wood says, 
that Sir Anthony succeeded his father 
in the clerkship of the green cloth; 
but the whole of Wood’s account of 
Weldon is very erroneous, and it is 
probable that he is incorrect in that 
particular. Sir Anthony’s father died 
in 1609, and Weldon described him- 
self in or after 1613, as ‘now clarke 
of the kitchen.” (Thorpe’s Reg. 





* See upon this subject Gent. Mag. 
vol. lxiii. part 1, p. 516; Brydges’s Me- 
moirs of Peers temp. James I. p. 106; 
Wood’s Athene, ii. 867. Retrospec. Rev. 
vii. 29. 

Gent, Mag, Vou, XII, 


Roffens. p. 1005.) His not succeeding 
his father may have been one cause of 
his very apparent dissatisfaction with 
the Court, and “all the men and wo- 
men in it.” 

It is obvious that his pedigree was 
quite good enough for an historian, 
and his long family connexion with 
the Royal Household must have given 
him opportunities of obtaining conside- 
rable insight into court secrets, and 
the characters of the Monarch and 
those about him. Whether he was 
a man of a cynical disposition, or was 
instigated by disappointment, we have 
no evidence, but the first we hear of 
him is in his character of satirist. He 
accompanied James into Scotland, in 
1617, and there composed a free and 
by no means pancgyrical description 
of his Sovereign’s native country, and 
the habits and manners of his coun- 
trymen.t By a strange accident the 
libel fell into the hands of the 
Monarch, and the result was, that its 
author was dismissed, but with a pen- 
sion. Having thus become practi- 
cally acquainted with the power of his 
pen, he employed his unwelcome lei- 
sure in celebrating the dispraises of 
the Court from which he had been ex- 
iled ; but a love of his pension, or some 
other prudential reason, kept back the 
book from the press. In the mean- 
time James was succeeded by Charles, 
and the latter by the Commonwealth. 
The friends of the new state of things 
found it necessary to keep alive the 
animosity of the people against the 
dethroned family, and, with that 
view, Sir Anthony’s book was drawn 
from its concealment and “ published 
by authority,” in 1650, from a copy 
surreptitiously obtained, whilst the 
original was in the hands of a lady 
to whom the author lent it. In the 
preliminary observations of the un- 
known editor, the object of the pub- 
lication is very plainly stated, and 





+ Printed (we believe for the first time) 
in Nichols’s Progresses, &c. of King 
James I. vol. iii, p. 338, from the MS. 
Harl. 5191, 
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‘all that are faithful in the land” 
are warned ‘to take heed how they 
side with this bloody house [of Stuart], 
lest they be found opposers of God’s 
purpose, which doubtless is to lay 
aside that Family and to make it an 
example to posterity.” The author 
died before the publication, which is 
stated to have been without the con- 
sent of his representatives ; but, if so, 
any scruples which they had were soon 
overcome, for, in the year following, 
there came forth a second edition with 
some additional observations, said to 
be written by the same author, upon 
the Sovereign recently deceased. If 
this were the fact, these observations 
must have been amongst the last ef- 
forts of his pen, and probably were 
found amongst his papers. At any 
event, they could not have formed part 
of the MS. lent by him several years 
before. 

The book written under such feel- 
ings, published under such circum- 
stances, and probably, as we think 
we could shew, interpolated, is a string 
of sharp, snarling, overstrained, mali- 
cious observations upon James I. and 
the prominent persons of his Court. 
Many of them were, nodoubt, extremely 
discreditable persons, men whom it 
would have been impossible not to 
censure ; but Bacon, Coke, Archbishop 
Williams, Lord Salisbury, and others, 
possessed great qualities which more 
than counterbalanced all their failings. 
Weldon viewed their littlenesses with 
a microscopic eye, but was blind to 
those eminent properties, the lustre of 
which dazzles allmen who now regard 
them. Surely it is not too much to say 
of such a book, that by its statements 
alone no man’s character or conduct 
ought to be judged. Sovereigns and 
subjects have alike the right of being 
tried by the testimony of unbiassed 
witnesses ; and Weldon, whether from 
a natural infirmity of disposition, or 
from the influence of what he esteemed 
to be “ hard usage,” wrote with a pal- 
pable prejudice against the subjects of 
his satire. 

The depressed and dispirited friends 
of the house of Stuart were exceed- 
ingly wroth with Weldon’s book. They 
denounced it as a notorious libel, and 
in the same year in which it was first 
published, there came forth an anony- 
mous reply, entitled in allusion to 
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Weldon’s former office, ‘‘ Aulicus Coqui- 
narie ; or a Vindication in answer to a 
pamphlet entitled, The Court and Cha- 
racter of King James,” &c. This book, 
which has been attributed to Dr. Hey- 
lin, was written by William Sanderson, 
the author of ‘‘ a compleat History of 
the Lives of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
her son James VI.” London, 1656, 
folio; and also of ‘‘ a compleat His- 
tory of the Life and Reign of King 
Charles.’”’ London, 1658, fol. Preju- 
diced as every body must allow Weldon 
to have been, Sanderson was not less 
so, but on the opposite side; and, if 
they were upon an equality as to pre- 
judice, the superiority in talent was 
certainly with Weldon. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that Sanderson’s book 
made but little impression. 

The first volume of the work before 
us—the part, that is, which proceeds 
from the pen of Bishop Goodman,—is 
another answer to Weldon, written 
apparently about the same time as 
Sanderson’s, and probably not then 
published, because that author was 
first in the press. Bishop Goodman’s 
book has beenlong known toexistin MS. 
in the Bodleian, but attention has been 
diverted from it by a remark of An- 
thony Wood, that much of it was 
published in the <Aulicus Coquinarie. 
This, as now appears, is a mistake. 
The two books are quite distinct; the 
Bishop’s being nothing more than a 
running commentary upon Weldon’s 
book, with such digressions as arose 
out of the subject. This fact is not set 
forth with sufficient clearness by theedi- 
tor of the present work, who seems to 
have aimed at making the public regard 
the Bishop’s reply as a substantive and 
independent book, losing sight of 
Weldon as much as possible, and set- 
ting forth the present work as Bishop 
Goodman’s ‘ History of his Own 
Times,” and ‘“‘the Court of King 
James I.”’ by Bishop Goodman, instead 
of assigning to it the title which the 
MS. bears, and which aptly expresses 
its real character, “‘ the Court of King 
James, by Sir A. W. reviewed.” These 
little mystifications are exceedingly 
paltry, and we hope and believe are 
ineffectual. We doubt whether a sin- 
gle additional copy of the work has 
been sold by these means; and if there 
has, it has been at a sacrifice which it 
was not worth the while of any of the 
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parties interested in it to make. The 
book itself would have been much im- 
proved by more open references to the 
work to which it isan answer; indeed 
the proper way would have been to 
have republished Weldon with Bishop 
Goodman’s reply appended. 

All that appears in the work respect- 
ing Bishop Goodman himself, or tilus- 
trative of his character, is quite in ac- 
cordance with what has hitherto been 
known of him. A benevolent easy 
man; a Bishop of the ReformedChurch, 
and yet holding tenets which verged 
upon Popery ; charitable in the extreme 
in his judgments upon others, and full 
of devotion for the memory of his “‘ old 
master’ King James, of whom he re- 
marks,—*‘ although I say it, and few 
know it, he would have hearkened 
unto me as soon as to another man.” 
(i. 209.) 

One could not expect of an old 
gentleman, whose memory was haunted 
by such a proof of the royal par- 
tiality for himself, as that we have 
just quoted (and that the partiality, 
be it remembered, of a monarch dis- 
tinguished by the selection of hand- 
some youths as his favourites), we say 
we could not expect, that such an old 
gentleman would make a very satis- 
factory reply to the shrewd, caustic, 
bitter Weldon, nor indeed do we find 
that he has thrown much additional 
light upon any of the verate questiones 
of the reign of James I. ; but still his 
book is occasionally very pleasing. 
There are in it a good many amusing 
anecdotes, told in a very innocent man- 
ner ; nobody is spoken ill of—except 
the lawyers ; one story calls up ano- 
ther, and amongst them we occasion- 
ally get curious and valuable glimpses 
of the state of things in Church and 
State, in court and country, from the 
reign of Elizabeth downwards. We 
select a few of them as specimens. 

In the course of a comparison be- 
tween the courage of Queen Elizabeth 
and her successor, we find the follow- 
ing : 

‘¢ In the year ’88, I did then live at the 
upper end of the Strand, near St. Cle- 
ment’s Church, when suddenly there came 
a report unto us (it was in December, 
much about five of the clock at night, 
very dark) that the Queen was gone to 
council, and if you will see the Queen 
you must come quickly. Then we all 
ran; when the court gates were set open, 
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and no man did hinder us from coming 
in. There we came where there was a 
far greater company than was usually 
at Lenten Sermons; and when we had 
staid there an hour and that the yard was 
full, there being a number of torches, the 
Queen came out in great state. Then we 
cried, ‘God save your Majesty ! God save 
your Majesty!’ Then the Queen turned 
unto us and said, ‘God bless you all, my 
good people!’ Then we cried again, 
‘God save your Majesty! God save your 
Majesty !’ Then the Queen said again 
unto us, ‘ You may well have a greater 
prince, but you shall never have a more 
loving prince ;’ and so looking one upon 
another awhile the Queen departed. This 
wrought such an impression upon us, 
for shows and pageants are ever best seen 
by torch-light, that all the way long we 
did nothing but talk what an admirable 
Queenshe was, and how we would adven- 
ture our lives to do her service. Now 
this was in a year when she had most 
enemies, and how easily might they have 
then gotten into the crowd and multitude 
to have done her a mischief !’’—(i. 163.) 

The Bishop settles the question of 
Prince Henry’s death in the following 
manner : 

‘« That Prince Henry died not without 
vehement suspicion of poison, this I can 
say of my own knowledge. The King’s 
custom was to make an end of his hunting 
at his house in Havering, in Essex, either 
at the beginning or in the middle of Sep- 
tember. Prince Henry did then accom- 
pany him. I was beneficed in the next 
parish, at Stapleford Abbot’s. Many of 
our brethren, the neighbour ministers, 
came to hear the sermon before the King, 
and some of us did say, looking upon 
Prince Henry, and finding that his coun- 
tenance was not so cheerful as it was 
wont to be, but had heavy darkish looks, 
with a kind of mixture of melancholy and 
choler,—some of us did then say that cer- 
tainly he had some great distemper in his 
body; whichwethought might proceed from 
eating of raw fruit, peaches, musk-melons, , 
&c. <A while after we heard that he was 
sick, his physicians about him; none of 
his servants forbidden to come to him; 
he spake to them when he knew that he 
was past hopes of life: he had no suspi- 
cion himself of poison; he blamed no 
man; he made a comfortable end. And 
when he was opened, as I heard, there were 
found in his stomach some remnants of 
grapes which were not digested. The 
chirurgeons and physicians found no sign 
or likelihood of poison.’’—(i. 248. 

“ How incredible is it that we church- 
men should discern by his countenance a 


dangerous distemper in the beginning of 
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September, and that he should die the 
Ath of November following. Do poisons 
use to have such lingering operation ? No, 
surely, they make a quicker despatch, and 
nature cannot resist them.’’—(i. 250.) 

Because the Prince looked ill in 
September, therefore he did not die of 
poison in November, is certainly a tre- 
mendous sequitur; but there is a mys- 
tery truly horrible in the passage which 
immediately follows :— 

‘¢T would I could say as much for the 
death of King James; for I confess 1 
have no good opinion of his death, yet I 
was the last man who did him homage in 
the extremity of his sickness.”—(i. 250.) 

Our next extract is of 

‘* A merry passage between the King 
and Count Gondomar, the great Spanish 
Ambassador, who at one time had some 
occasion to confer in Latin, and some- 
times not able to express himself, he told 
the King, that he spake Latin like a King, 
and his Majesty like a Master of Arts, 
and so excused himself and his false 
Latin.” —(i. 29.) 

Gondomar, as all the world knows, 
could do many things besides speak 
false Latin; the following is ‘one of 
the feats by which he gained his mas- 
ter’s ends at the venal and selfish 
court of King James. 


“‘T was once at dinner with the Mar- 
quis of Exeter, when the Ambassador 
sent him a Spanish olio, a pie consisting 
of many ingredients, out of which pie I 
did eat bacon, pheasant, partridge, chest- 
nuts, pease, and many other things that 
were there.”’—(i. 194. 

In another place the Bishop relates 
of Gondomar that he was— 

‘*A very powerful man in the English 
court, for, besides his extraordinary abi- 
lities, he knew the King’s disposition very 
well, and ever gave him great content- 
ment, for he was full of very many witty, 
pretty stories.’’— (i. 182.) 

The unseemly conduct of the Scotch 
who accompanied the King into En- 
gland, the venality of the court, and 
the influence of the lawyers, are the 
principal points which the Bishop’s 
book proves. ‘The first is well known, 
and there is nothing very new in the 
Bishop’s illustrations. The second 
is proved by the Bishop in a very 
striking manner; the King had no 
power of saying ‘‘no;” every thing 
was given to the first applicant, and 
the extent to which the King was 

red was such as materially to 
erishhim, The following anec- 
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dote pictures pretty accurately the 
state to which the King’s affairs were 
reduced : 


‘When he [Sir Lionel Cranfield] 
was lord treasurer, there fell out this 
accident: the King was very earnest 
in speech with my lord, when the 
gentlemen waiters brought in word that 
dinner was upon the table; yet still the 
King went on with his discourse, and 
questioning with my lord. The gentle- 
men came the second time, and told his 
majesty that the time was far spent, and 
that dinner was upon the table; still the 
King had business to confer with my lord 
and came not. The gentlemen came 
again and told his Majesty that 
his meat was grown cold, and they 
would carry it back again unless he came 
as soon as they were gone back. My lord 
told the King that he did wish that they 
would eat up all the meat and leave him 
the reversion, for so they had done with 
his estates; they had culled out all the 
best things and left him to live upon pro- 
jects and fee-farms. The King then went 


to dinner and caused his carver to cut 
him out a court-dish, that is, something 
of every dish, which he sent him, as part 
of his reversion; so much was the King 
taken with that conceit.”’—(i. 311.) 


In another place we find it said that 
the King remarked to one of his per- 
secutors,— 


** You will never let me alone. I would 
to God you had, first, my doublet, and 
then my shirt ; and, when I were naked, 
I think you would give me leave to be 
quiet.’’—(ii. 268.) 

The lawyers are rather roughly 
handled, more so than any body else, 
by our Bishop. His observations, 
besides giving a picture of the times 
in which he lived, contain a lesson 
applicable to all times in which there 
is a tendency towards democratic 
changes. After enumerating some of 
the ways in which the lawyers ma- 
naged to engross all the business of 
the country, so that ‘‘the Bishop 
within his ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
and the temporal Lord within his 
limits, they must do nothing,” he pro- 
ceeds thus,— 


‘*Tf once they [the lawyers] could but 
stint the royal prerogative, which they 
would pretend to be an exorbitant power, 
and much against the liberty and freedom 
ofthe subject, thus [then ?] the supreme ju- 
dicatory was in them, and they, under the 
colour of interpreting the laws and keeping 
the forms of their court, giving ear to their 
favourites, and discountenancing such as 
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did not depend upon them, they became 
more absolute governors than any legal 
prince in Christendom. So that to be a 
lawyer, which I did conceive to be minis- 
teria], was indeed to be a governor of one’s 
country. Thus, the recorders and town- 
clerks governed corporations, the country- 
lawyer is in commission of the peace, and 
gives the charge at the quarter-sessions, 
and rules allthere. It was grown so far, 
that no man was fit to be a feoffee in trust 
but a lawyer, no man to be an executor 
but a lawyer. Nay, they grew so far, no 
man fit to make a purchase but a lawyer, 
and very much was gotten by their brok- 
ing in purchases and keeping court- 
barons and court-leets. They did stoop 
to the lowest degree of men, and, as I 
have heard poor people say, they could 
not raise up a beast, but some cause or 
other was found out to make them spend 
the price of the beast. I have heard of 
some lawyers that did countenance those 
that did sue in formd pauperis, that so 
the fees of one side should serve rather 
than the profession should want employ- 
ment. But I forget myself; I will only 
conclude with one story of my Lord 
Privy Seal Montague, who being an emi- 
nent lawyer, my Lord Montague, his 
eldest brother, did intend a suit with him. 
And certain it is, that no lawyer would be 
retained against him, and for want thereof, 
he was fain te- come to a composition. 
And as they do thus favour themselves, 
each the other, so some will report that if 
they do not bring up their sons and sons- 
in-law in their own profession, as ever 
they do, unless they be prevented by 
death, that then they must favour the 
sons of lawyers and their sons-in-law. As 
usually they have all the good matches in 
the kingdom offered them, they must be 
bred up in the law, and supply the infancy 
and nonage of their sons ; and, as it is for 
matter of profit and honour, so for plea- 
sure and sport. I dare boldly say that 
there is not a mean lawyer but spendeth 
as much venison in his house as he doth 
that hath an ordinary park. I did once 
intend to have built a church ; and a law- 
yer in my neighbourhood did intend to 
build himself a fair house, as afterward 
he did. One sent unto him to desire him 
to accept from him all his timber, another 
sent unto him to desire him that he might 
supply him with all the iron that he spent 
about his house. These men had great 
woods and iron-mills of their own. The 
country desired him to accept of their 
carriage. What reason had this man not 
to build? Truly I think he paid very 
little but the workmen’s wages. Whereas, 
on the contrary, in the building of my 
church, where it was so necessary, for 
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without the church they had not God’s 
service, and no church was near them 
within four or five miles, truly I could 
not get the contribution of one farthing. 
Lord! how are the times altered! It was 
not so when St. Paul’s Church in Lon- 
don and other cathedrals were built. 
God’s will be done !” 


The second volume is composed of 
a selection of Letters written by dis- 
tinguished persons, or relating to im- 
portant events between the years 1587 
and 1625; and, as the editor says, 
‘*now first published from the origi- 
nal MSS.”” Some of them we have 
no doubt, are so, and especially those 
selected from the Tanner MSS. in the 
Bodleian, whence a good many have 
been derived; but even of those we 
find several which have seen the light 
before, in various places—for instance 
the three striking letters from Lord 
Bacon, p. 220 to p. 225, are well known, 
and may be found in Stephens’s Col- 
lection of his Letters, also in Monta- 
gue’s edition of his works (vol. xiii. 
35, 36, and 38), and, we have no doubt, 
elsewhere. So also several of those 
from the Museum have been already 
printed either wholly or in part, 
and sometimes more correctly, in 
Nichols’s Progresses of King James; a 
work which, although a sort, of ency- 
clopzdia of every thing that relates to 
the Court of that Sovereign, the editor 
does not appear to have consulted. 
Thecollection, however, notwithstand- 
ing all the exceptions that might be 
made to particular parts of it, isa very 
interesting one, and a valuable addi- 
tion to our increasing stores of docu- 
mental illustration. 

The following is a striking proof of 
Raleigh’s influence with Elizabeth, 
and an explanation of the deadly feud 
between him and Essex. Essex is 
writing to Sir Edward Dyer— 


“ Things are fallen out very strangely 
against me since my last being with you. 
Yesternight the Queen came to North- 
hall, where my Lady of Warwick would 
needs have my sister to be ; which though 
I knew not at the first, yet, to prevent the 
worst, I made my aunt Leighton signify 
so much unto the Queen before her com- 
ing from Theobalds, that at her coming 
to North-hall this matter might not seem 
strange unto her. She seemed to be well 
pleased and well contented with it, and 
promised to use her well. Yesternight, 
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after she was come, and knew my sister 
was in the house, she commanded my 
Lady of Warwick that my sister should 
keep her chamber; whereupon, being 
greatly troubled in myself, I watched 
when the Queen had supped, to have 
some speech with her; which I had at 
large, yet still she giving occasion thereof. 
Her excuse was, first, she knew not of 
my sister’s coming, and besides, the 
jealousy that the world would conceive 
that all her kindness to my sister was 
done for love of myself. Such bad ex- 
cuses gave me a theme large enough, both 
for answer of them, and to tell her what 
the true causes were why she would offer 
this disgrace both to me and to my sister ; 
which was only to please that knave Ra- 
leigh, for whose sake I saw she would 
both grieve me and my love, and disgrace 
mein the eye of the world. From thence 
she came to speak of Raleigh, and it 
seemed she could not well endure any- 
thing to be spoken against him; and 
taking hold of one word, disdain, she said 
there was no such cause why I should 
disdain him. This speech troubled me so 
much, that, as near as I could, I did de- 
scribe unto her what he had been and 
what he was ; and then I did let her see 
whether I had cause to disdain his com- 
petition of love, or whether I could have 
comfort to give myself over to the service 
of a mistress that was in awe of sucha 
man. I spoke, what of grief and choler, 
as much against him as I could; and I 
think, he, standing at the door, might 
very well hear the worst that I spoke of 
himself. Inthe end, I saw she was re- 
solved to defend him and to cross me. 
From thence she came to speak bitterly 
against my mother; which because I 
could not endure to see me and my house 
disgraced (the only matter which both 
her choler and the practice of my ene- 
mies had to work upon), I told her, for 
mine sister she should not any longer dis- 
quiet her; I would, though it were almost 
midnight, send her away that night ; and 
for myself, I had no joy to be in any 
place, but loth to be near about her, when 
I knew my affection so much thrown 
down, and such a wretch as Raleigh highly 
esteemed of her. To this she made no 
answer, but turned her away to my Lady 
of Warwick. So at that late hour I sent 
my man away with my sister, and after I 
came hither myself. This strange altera- 
tion is by Raleigh’s means; and the 
Queen, that hath tried all other ways, 
now will see whether she can by these 
hard courses drive me to be friends with 
Raleigh, which rather shall drive me to 
many other extremities. If you come 
hither by twelve of the clock, I would 
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fain speak with you. My resolution will 
let me take no longertime. I will be this 
night at Marget, and if I can I will ship 
myself for Flushing. I will see Sluse lost 
or relieved, which cannot be yet, but is 
now ready to be done, If I return, I will 
be welcomed home; if not, una bella 
morte is better than a disquiet life. This 
course may seem strange, but the extreme 
unkind dealing with me drives me to it. 
My friends will make the best of it, mine 
enemies cannot say it is unhonest; the 
danger is mine, and I am content to abide 
the worst. Whatsoever becomes of me, 
God grant her to be ever most happy ; 
and so in haste I commit you to God.” 
(July 21, 1587). (ii. 1—4.) 

The absurd flattery with which the 
aged Queen was addressed by all about 
her cannot be more admirably ex- 
hibited than in the following letter of 
Charles Blunt, Earl of Montjoy. It 
is one of seven, all pretty much in the 
same style, written from Ireland during 
Tyrone’s rebellion, between 1601 and 
1603. 


‘“ Sacrep Masesry, 

‘If darkness be the mother of fearful 
apprehensions, excuse me that so long 
have wanted those beams of yours, that 
only give light and lightness to my heart, 
which cannot but be troubled in so tem- 
pestuous a sea, having lost the sight of my 
only star. But since, by your divine 
letters I feel the influence, though I see 
not the heavenly substance, my mind 
shall sing in the midst of all dangers ; for 
I cannot be so weary, but your voice will 
make me go cheerfully forwards ; nor so 
sick, but I shall be sound if you bid me be 
whole. Yet shall 1 never bid farewell to 
all bitterness till I kiss your sweet hands, 
who have only power to lift up or depress 
my mind, which I have fixed against all 
other fortunes and armed against all other 
powers. And, most dear Sovereign, I 
cannot acknowledge in myself any such 
swelling thoughts as were fit for Provi- 
dence to correct; but rather think that 
fortune will take this little from your 
otherwise accomplished happiness, that 
you shall esteem him least that loveth 
you most, and want the fruits of a match- 
less faith by not esteeming me as I am, 
and ever will be, your truest servant, 

** Montsoy.”’ 

(ii. 28.) 


At p. 93 we have an interesting 
letter from Raleigh to his wife, written 
from the Tower after he had stabbed 
himself, and was in expectation of 
death. ‘There is so much to attract in 
every thing that relates to that singu- 
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lar man, that we cannot forbear in- 
serting it, notwithstanding its length. 


‘Receive from thy unfortunate hus- 
band these his last lines, these the last 
words that ever thou shalt receive from 
him. That I can live to think never to 
see thee and my child more, I cannot, Ii 
have desired God and disputed with my 
reason, but nature and compassion hath 
the victory. That I can live to think how 
you are both left a spoil to my enemies, 
and that my name shall be a dishonour to 
my child, | cannot, I cannot endure the 
memory thereof: unfortunate woman, 
unfortunate child, comfort yourselves, 
trust God and be contented with your 
poor estate ; I would have bettered it if 1 
had enjoyed a few years. Thou art a 
young woman, and forbear not to marry 
again: it is now nothing to me; thou art 
no more mine, nor I thine. To witness 
that thou didst love me once, take care 
that thou marry not to please sense, but 
to avoid poverty, and to preserve thy 
child, That thou didst also love me 
living, witness it to others; to my poor 
daughter, to whom I have given nothing ; 
for his sake, who will be cruel to himself 
to preserve thee. Be charitable to her, 
and teach thy son to love her for his fa- 
ther’s sake. For myself, I am left of all 
men, that have done good to many. All 
my good turns forgotten, all my errors re- 
vivedand expounded to all extremity of ill; 
all my services, hazards, and expenses 
for my country, plantings, discoveries, 
fights, councils, and whatsoeverelse malice 
hath now covered over. I am now made 
an enemy and traitor by the word of an 
unworthy man; he hath proclaimed me to 
be a partaker of his vain imaginations, 
notwithstanding the whole course of my 
life hath approved the contrary, as my 
death shall approve it. Woe, woe, woe 
be unto him by whose falsehood we are 
lost! he hath separated us asunder; he 
hath slain my honor, my fortune; he 
hath robbed thee of thy husband, thy child 
of his father, and me of you{both. Oh, 
God! thou dost know my wrongs: know 
then, thou my wife and child, know then 
thou, my lord and king, that I ever 
thought them too honest to betray, and 
too good to conspire against. But my 
wife, forgive thou all as I do; live hum- 
ble, for thou hast but atime also. God 
forgive my Lord Harry, for he was my 
heavy enemy. And for my Lord Cecill, 
I thought he would never forsake me in 
extremity ; I would not have done it him, 
God knows. But do not thou know it, 
for he must be master of thy child, and 
may have compassion of him. Be not 
dismayed that I died in despair of God's 
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mercies ; strive not to dispute it ; but as- 
sure thyself that God hath not left me, 
nor Satan tempted me. Hope and des- 
pair live not together; I know it is for- 
bidden to destroy ourselves, but I trust it 
is forbidden in this sort, that we destroy 
not ourselves despairing of God’s mercy. 

‘*The mercy of God is immeasurable, 
the cogitations of men comprehend it not. 
In the Lord I have ever trusted, and I 
know that my Redeemer liveth: far is it 
from me to be tempted with Satan ; I am 
only tempted with sorrow, whose sharp 
teeth devour my heart. O God, thou art 
goodness itself, thou canst not bebut good 
tome! Oh God, that art mercy itself, 
thou canst not be but merciful to me! 

‘* For my state is conveyed to feoffees, 
to your cousin Brett and others; I have 
but a bare estate for a short life. My 
plate is at gage in Lombard Street: my 
debts are many. To Peter Vanlore, some 
6007. To Antrobus as much, but Cump- 
son is to pay 3001. of it. To Michael 
Hext, 100/. To George Carew, 1007. To 
Nicholas Sanders, 1007. To John Fitz- 
James, 1007. To Mr. Waddom 100/. 
To a poor man, one Hawker, for horses, 
701. Toa poor man, called Hunt, 20/. 
Take first care of those for God’s sake. 
Toa brewer at Weymouth, and a baker, 
for my Lord Cecill’s ship and mine, I 
think some 80/.; John Renolds knoweth 
it. And let that poor man have his true 
part of my return from Virginia ; and let 
the poor men’s wages be paid with the 
goods, for the Lord’s sake. Oh what will 
my poor servants think at their return, 
whenthey hear I am accused to be Spanish, 
who sent them, to my great charge, to 
plant and discover upon his territory! Oh, 
intolerable infamy! Oh, God! I cannot 
resist these thoughts; I cannot live to 
think how I am derided, to think of the 
expectation of my enemies, the scorns I 
shall receive, the cruel words of lawyers, 
the infamous taunts and despites, to be 
made a wonder and a spectacle! Oh, 
death ! hasten thee unto me, that thou 
mayest destroy the memory of these, and 
lay me up in dark forgetfulness! Oh, 
death! destroy my memory, which is my 
tormenter; my thoughts and my life can- 
not dwell in one body. But do thou 
forget me, poor wife, that thou mayest 
live to bring up thy poor child. Irecom- 
mend unto you my poor brother, A. Gil- 
bert. The lease of Sanding is his, and 
none of mine; let him have it for God’s 
cause ; he knows what is due to me upon 
it. And be good to Kemis, for he isa 
perfect honest man, and hath much wrong 
for my sake. For the rest, I commend 
me to them, and them to God. And the 
Lord knows my sorrow to part from thee 
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and my poor child; but part I must by 
enemies and injuries, part with shame and 
triumph of my detractors ; and therefore 
be contented with this work of God, and 
forget me in all things but thine own 
honor, and the love of mine. I[ bless my 
poor child, and let him know his father 
was no traitor. Be bold of my innocence, 
for God, to whom I offer life and soul, 
knows it. And whosoever thou choose 
again after me, let him be but thy poli- 
tique husband ; but let my son be thy be- 
loved, for he is part of me, and I live in 
him, and the difference is but inthe num- 
ber, and not in the kind. And the Lord 
for ever keep thee and them, and give 
theecomfort in both worlds!’’ (ii. 93—97). 
The Gunpowder Treason, the murder 
of Overbury, the Spanish match, and 
most of the other leading events 
of James’s reign receive new light 
from the letters here published, and 
many of those from the King and Duke 
of Buckingham are curious, and con- 
siderably add to, if they do not com- 
plete, the series of the correspondence 
whilst Prince Charles and the Duke 
were in Spain. It would be an ac- 
ceptable service if some one would 
collect the whole of the letters which 
passed during the Prince’s absence, scat- 
tered as they are in the works edited by 
Lord Hailes, Lord Hardwicke, and Ellis, 
and in Nichols’s Progresses of James 
I. and unite them in a single volume. 
Amongst the letters which refer to 
the period of the Spanish journcy, there 
are several from the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham to her husband, and in one of 
them, parts of which have already 
been several times printed, she refers 
to “the pictur Toby Mathus did,” 
which she stated that she had not then 
seen, but hoped to do so the next time 
she saw the King. (ii. 281). This 
‘* picture ” is also mentioned in a let- 
ter from the Prince and the Duke to 
the King, printed in the Hardwicke 
Papers, to which the editor of the 
present volume refers. It is there de- 
scribed (i. 423) as “a picture of the 
Infanta’s, drawn in black and white.” 
A curious history with which Mr. 
Brewer does not seem to have been 
acquainted is connected with this 
‘« picture ;”” and we know not how we 
can conclude our notice of this work, 
more acceptably to the possessors of 
these volumes, or to those who chance 
to refer to them, than by relating it. 
«« Littell prittie Tobie Mathew,” as 
he is termed in the letter from the 
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Prince and the Duke, to which we 
have just referred, was son to the 
Archbishop of York of the same name. 
He was bred to the law, but fancied 
himself a divine, and, greatly to his 
father’s discomfort, conformed to the 
Church of Rome. He hung loose 
upon the court of James I. was “ sup- 
posed to be a wit, believed himself to 
be a politician,” and, upon the au- 
thority of the letters just quoted, has 
been handed down to posterity as a 
painter by Vertue and Walpole. (Anec- 
dotes of Painting, ii. 287, Dallaway’s 
edition.) Walpole doubted SirTobie’s 
claim to the last distinction; but, al- 
though his doubt, and its reasons, are 
stated in the last edition of the Anec- 
dotes, the editor thought him too 
amusing a character to be spared, and 
has consequently not only retained the 
biographical notice of him, but has 
inserted his sharp meagre counte- 
nance amongst the portraits of artists. 
Granger and other writers have been 
misled in the same way, and, follow- 
ing in Walpole’s track, have classed 
Sir Tobie Mathew with Rubens, Van- 
dyck, and the other artists of the 
reign of Charles I, Thus the matter 
stood until the year 1830, when 
Mr. John Gough Nichols discovered 
the original of Tobie Mathews’s pic- 
ture of the Infanta in a volume of the 
Harleian MSS. and communicated it 
to our Magazine for March in that 
year. There the foundation upon 
which this “ artist’s’’ reputation is 
built is printed at length (Gent. Mag. 
vol. c. part i. p. 207), and will be 
found to be a written and not a painted 
description of the person and charac- 
ter of the Infanta. Sir Tobie wrote a 
similar “ picture ”’ of the well-known 
Lucy Countess of Carlisle, which is 
described as very rhapsodical and fool- 
ish. After perusal of the “ picture” 
of the Infanta we cannot discover any 
thing which deserves cither serious 
reprehension or ridicule. Itis written 
in the quaint style of the time, and 
without much graphic power; but gives 
sO many minute particulars, that in the 
hands of a better artist, not merely a 
“picture,” but, if his representations 
are to be depended upon, a likeness 
of the Infanta might even now be 
drawn from Sir Tobie’s materials. 
The Editor’s notes are numerous 
and judicious, and we hope he will 
have an opportunity in another edi- 
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tion of adding another one to explain 
the allusion to ‘the picture Tobie 
Mathews did.” 


Archeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity, &c.vol. XXVIII. 
Part 1. 4to. pp. 206. 


THIS volume, recording as usual 
the more remarkable transactions of 
the Society of Antiquaries, opens with 
a letter from their Director John 
Gage (Rokewode), Esq. containing an 
account of further discoveries of 
Roman sepulchral relics at the Bartlow 
hills. These gigantic tumuli still con- 
tinue a fruitful mine to the zealous 
explorators. Lord Maynard directed, 
in April 1838, a gallery to be com- 
menced on the north side of the south 
barrow. This artificial hill is about 
35 feet in height, its diameter upwards 
of 100 feet. It was composed, like 
the larger barrow, of earth and chalk, 
in horizontal strata. On arriving at 
the centre of the tumulus, the opera- 
tors broke into a cavity containing 
the sepulchral deposit, resting nearly 
upon the surface of the natural soil. 


The funereal articles had been pre- 
served in a square wooden box or 
chest, according to the usual practice 
of the Romans, to inclose the funeral 
urn of distinguished persons and its 
accompanying deposits in a cippus of 


wood or stone. Sometimes a huge 
vessel of earthen ware was employed 
for the same purpose, of which an ex- 
ample has been given in our vol. V. p. 
371. The articles discovered were very 
similar to those in the tombs formerly 
opened ; a glass urn, with burnt bones ; 
the preefericulum or sacrificial vase of 
bronze ; a bronze patera or pan, with 
a handle curiously ornamented with 
the head of a ram and masks of stage 
players, in allusion to the funeral sa- 
crifice and games; this patera was, 
we apprehend, for culinary purposes, 
and was devoted to cooking a portion 
of the sacrifice; near the sacrificial 
utensils lay some sponge, part of the 
bathing apparatus of the defunct ; the 
sponge was used as well as the strigil at 
the baths. Some branches of box, buaus 
semper virens, had been deposited in the 
tomb with the urn, an emblem no doubt 
of immortality. This Roman custom 
is not in the present day altogether 
obsolete ; for, in several parts of the 
Gent, Mag, Vor, XII. 
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north of England, Mr. Rokewode ob- 
serves, when a funeral takes place, a 
basin full of sprigs of boxwood is 
placed at the door of the defunct, of 
which each mourner present takes 
One and throws it intothe grave. This 
paper, though brief, is replete with 
interest. 

If we were to offer a conjecture as 
to whom these sepulchres were raised, 
we should be inclined to appropriate 
them to persons of rank and high 
official station, probably to the Reguli 
of the Icenian Province under the 
Roman Government. 

On the Antiquity of the Lock Canal 
of Exeter; in a letter from Philip 
Chilwell de la Garde, Esq. 

This paper is curious in relation to 
the science of the civil engineer. So 
early as the reign of Edward the 
First, it appears that the Lady Isabella 
de Fortibus, Countess of Aumerle and 
Holdernesse, of the Isle of Wight and 
of Devon, owned the village and port 
of Topsham and lands on both sides 
of the river Exe, on which she caused 
a Weir to be erected, known by the 
name of Countess Weir, which ob- 
structed the navigation of the river, to 
the great prejudice of the Exonians ; 
the encroachment being maintained by 
her successors, became the subject of 
various presentments by jury of inqui- 
sition before the escheators of the 
Crown. In 1563, an agreement was 
made by the citizens of Exeter with 
John Trew, for making the haven of 
the Exe navigable to the city for ves- 
sels of ten tons burthen. This he 
effected by cutting a canal, and con- 
structing locks on the west side of the 
Exe. These locks were of the most 
spacious description; and the whole 
work was so far successful, that ves- 
sels of 15 or 16 tons were at full tides 
discharged at the quay and bridge of 
Exeter. This canal has subsequently 
been extended and improved ; the last 
alteration was in 1829. The main 
design and execution of the work be- 
longs, however, to the 16th century, 
and is a proof that two hundred and 
fifty years past the hydraulic principle 
of locks was known to our ancestors. 

Memorials of the Death, &c. of Sir 
Philip Sydney, communicated by G. F. 
Beltz, Esq. K.H. F.S.A. Lancaster 
Herald. 

Appended to the note i Sir 

2 
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Philip Sydney wrote on his death-bed 
to the celebrated physician John Wier, 
is a letter from Gisbert Ernewitz, who 
appears also to have been of the me- 
dical profession, giving an account of 
the condition of the noble sufferer, and 
urging Wier to visit him according to 
his request. The criginal document is 
preserved in the State Paper Office, and 
was brought to light by the researches 
of the late excellent historical anti- 
quary Robert Lemon, Esq. F.S.A. as- 
sisted by his zealous and intelligent son. 
Ernewitz’s letter is written in the low 
Dutch of the period, and has been 
translated by Mr. Beltz. It is pre- 
ceded by the autograph note of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and our readers will 
not be displeased that we should here 
offer them to their perusal. 

“* Mi Weire, veni veni, de vita peri- 
clitor et te cupio, nec vivus nec mortuus 
ero ingratus, plura non possum sed 
obnixe oro ut festines. Vale. 

** Arnemi. © Tuus, 
« Pu, Sipney.” 

‘*My dear Wyer, come to me, come, 
I struggle for my life, and I desire 
your help; whether I live or dic, I 


will not be ungrateful ; more I cannot 
write, but I earnestly entreat you to 


Farewell. 
Thine ever, 
« Puitip SIDNEY.”’ 


*¢ Dear Uncle and Brother-in-law, 

I was this morning early, as well as 
before within these three days, sent for 
by His Excellency’s* nearest attendant 
on Mr. Sidney, who is lying here, in the 
house of Mad" Gruitthueissens, wounded 
in his thigh by a shot received from the 
enemy, about three weeks since, before 
Zutphen ; which wound has hitherto done 
tolerably well. But, in the course of the 
last three days, the good geatleman has 
been attacked by fever, and is become on 
that account a little weaker. He [the 
General]+ has, therefure, urgently be- 
sought me, as have also the other gentle- 
men, that I would write to you, my uncle, 
and make it my own request that you 
would be pleased to visit him in his illness, 
and thereby impart to him all that conso- 
lation which you have been wont to af- 
ford, and which may prove serviceable to 
him in his weak state. And although I 


* The Earl of Leicester. 

+ In the original ‘‘ zein G.,°® which is 
supposed to denote '‘ zyn Generaelschap,”’ 
literally ‘' his Generalship."’ 


make haste. 
‘From Arnheim. 
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have caused the good gentleman to be in- 
formed that you are yourself labouring 
under indisposition (and have shewn the 
letter which you scent me), yet he has, 
nevertheless, expressed his full persua- 
sion, that, if you should not have had 
any accession of illness, you will come 
and pay him a visit. Hr HAS ALSO, IN 
HIS BED AND WITH HIS OWN HAND, 
WRITTEN THE ABOVE TO YOU, and de- 
sired me to write therewith; which I 
could not refuse to him and the other gen- 
tlemen ; and I do, therefore, hereby most 
earnestly intreat you that, if it be pos- 
sible, you will come and visit him, a 
favour which will ever be remembered by 
him. Colonel Martin Schmick has also 
written in his behalf to the captain of the 
fort at Grave, and to the ships of war 
there lying, to bring you hither with a 
convoy of yachts or ships; or, in case 
you should prefer to take your passage 
by land, Captain Schmick is to provide 
you a sufficient escort, His Excellency 
arrived here this night: and Councillor 
Leoning would also have written to you; 
but the post would not wait long enough. 
We must therefore do the best we can in 
the matter. 

I have also charged Peter Binss to pur- 
chase for you all your provisions, and 
himself to attend you hither. So that if 
you will but decide to come, we shall find 
the means of arranging it properly, and 
so that you and my aunt shall be pro- 
vided with all needful, and that nothing 
shall, in any the least degree, frustrate 
the accomplishment of the object. 

My thoughts are now and then whe- 
ther Mr. Sidney will live ? 

I despatched this morning a small 
basket of haddocks for you and my aunt. 
Peter Binss also sent his wove coverlid. 

May the Lord speed you and my aunt. 
I commend you, my uncle, to the pro- 
tection of the Almighty. My blessing to 
my aunt. All in haste. Arnheim, the 26 
{16] October 1586. 

Your obedient nephew, 
Gisbert ENERWwITz. 
(Superscribed) 
“To my dear uncle John Wyer, Physician 
to his princely Highness of Cleves.” 


On some Roman Bronzes_ disco- 
vered in the bed of the Thames, in Janu- 
ary, 1837. By Charles Roach Smith, 
Esq. F.S.A. 


These highly beautiful and interest- 
ing relics were found inthe bed of the 
Thames by some men employed in 
bailast heaving. They are five in num- 
ber—a priest of Cybele, a Mercury, an 
Apollo, an Atys, and the fragment of a 
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Jupiter; (it might perhaps, we think, 
be ofa Hercules;) iftothese be added 
the Harpocrates, found also in the bed 
of Thames, near the New London 
Bridge, and the colossal head of Ha- 
drian, in the possession of Mr. 
Newman, from the same locality, 
our conjecture will be found fully 
borne out, that the bed of the river 
was probably rich in the idols of the 
inhabitants of the Roman Londinium. 
We concur with Mr. Smith and Sir 
Richard Westmacott in the opinion that 
these images are of the Augustan age 
of Roman, or rather of Greco-Roman 
art. Whether they owe their mutilated 
condition to the Iconoclasts, who on 
the establishment of Christianity clear- 
ed the heathen temples of their idols— 
(for in the reformation, even to a right 
faith, as has been seen by much later 
examples, unfortunately works of art 
are little respected,) or to the ravages 
of the Icenian Britons, when they 
sacked the Augustan colony under 
Boadicea, admits, perhaps, of doubt. 
Christianity did not become the ac- 
cepted religion of the land until the 
fourth century, and these were pro- 
bably Lares, or household gods, of a 
much earlier period; be this as it 
may, Mr. Smith has done great jus- 
tice to these exquisite specimens of 
art, in the essay which accompanies the 
engravings, after drawings from the 
pencil of Corbould, and this proof of 
his zeal is, we doubt not, an earnest 
of further valuable communications. 


An account of a large quantity of 
Coins of Edward I. and II. discovered 
in 1836, at Wyke, near Leeds, in York- 
shire, forming a sequel to Mr. Haw- 
kins’saccount of those of the same reigns, 
found at Tutbury. By Messrs. Francis 
Sharp and D. H. Haigh, of Leeds. 


These coins were discovered by a 
person planting a tree at the end of 
his house at Wyke, in the parish of 
Harewood, eight miles from Leeds. 

The property at Wyke belonged to 
the Abbat of Kirkstall, and this is 
another instance of the deposition of 
treasure within the hallowed precincts 
of the church. There, in times of 
civil commotion and warfare, it was 
secured for the owners. The legends 


of these coins, places of their mintage, 
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&c. are detailed with numismatic accu- 
racy. Some Scotch and Irish coins 
were mingled with the hoard. 


‘The reason of the concealment was 
undoubtedly the unsettled state of York- 
shire during the reigns of the first three 
Edwards. In that of Edward II. the 
Scotch made repeated inroads into the 
county, even spending the winter of 1322 
at Morley, ten miles south of Wyke, after 
which they penetrated still further south. 
When Edward Baliol was driven from 
Scotland in 1333, he took refuge at the 
castle of Harewood, (distant not more than 
two or three miles from Wyke), where 
his arms, together with those of Aldbo- 
rough, the governor, who received him, 
yet remain over the entrance. During the 
latter part of this, and the beginning of 
the following reign, the county continued 
in a very turbulent state on account of the 
Scottish wars. Thetreasure might either 
have been secreted by its owner, to pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of some 
party of marauders; or he may have 
been enrolled amongst the troops, and 
have been slain in the war.’ 


Remarks on the manner of the 
death of King Richard the Second, by P. 
W. Dillon, Esq. of Paris. 

It is our opinion that the popular and 
accepted version of the most remarka- 
ble passages of history is generally not 
far from the correct one; for, what- 
ever attempts may have been made to 
suppress the truth, or to mislead the 
public opinion, at the precise period 
of action, yet before the close of the 
generation, and ere all the actors and 
witnesses have passed off from this 
mortal scene, the chances are ‘ that 
the truth will out,” and a public sen- 
timent not very distant from it will 
prevail, correct in the main, as to the 
motives and conduct of individuals, if 
not inevery particular fact. Itis abold 
task, in any case, to attempt to over- 
throw, or rather to supplant historical 
traditions by mere hypotheses. The at- 
tempts at white-washing Richard the 
Third have been about as successful as 
those for getting up an apotheosis of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Mr. Dillon de- 
clares himself a decided partizan of 
the old, but now almost exploded as- 
sertion, that Richard was assassinated 
in his prison by Sir Piers Exton. On 
this point, however, hecannot decisively 
controvert the opinion of Mr, Amyot, 
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that Richard died of voluntary absti- 
nence, or that of Mr. Webb, that he 
lost his life by compulsory starvation. 
Mr. Tytler’s version that he escaped 
and survived as a dependent on the 
bounty ofthe Scottish Court, is much 
more easily refuted; for Mr. Dillon 
shews that at the very period when the 
reports of Richard being alive were 
strongest, an inquiry was set on foot 
by the King of France, with the view 
to ascertain the fact, and this inquiry, 
although conducted by one who knew 
Richard well, and who believed him- 
self in the reports, ended in disap- 
pointment. 

The person entrusted with this mis- 
sion was John Creton, valet de cham- 
bre of Charles the Sixth, King of 
France, who, in an epistle written to 
the Duke of Burgundy, about the year 
1402, distinctly and emphatically de- 
clares not only that Richard was dead, 
but that his blood was shed in a vio- 
lent and cruel manner. 

‘“‘ Aprés, mon trés redoubté Seigneur, 
veuillez que vengeance ou punicion soit 
faicte du noble sang du bon Catholique, le 
Roi Richart, lequel a ésté espandu tant 
villamment, tant traitreusement que certcs 
c’est molt misericordeuse et piteuse chose 
a oyr la fin de ses jours, lesquels par la 
vray et loyal amour qu’il avoit pardega 
ons ¢sté finis avant que son age deust es- 
tre accompli.’’—(And then, my most re- 
doubtable lord, please to avenge and 
punish the death of that good Catholic, 
King Richard, whose noble blood has been 
shed in so villanous and traitorous a man- 
ner, that it is a lamentable and piteous 
thing to hear the end of his days ; which 
for the true and loyal affection he bore 
this kingdom were shortened before his 
natural term had expired.) 


The opinion that Richard died of 
starvation was not unknown, Mr. 
Dillon says, in France, although no 
one partook of it. A MS. in the 
Royal Library of France has the fol- 
lowing passage :—‘‘ Pour couvrir la 
trayson de ceulx d’Angleterre leur 
opinion est quil ne mourut point par 
la maniére devant dicte (i. e. par la 
main d’Exton,) mais mourut aultre- 
ment,” &c. 

Mr. Dillon appends to his interest- 
ing essay, a copy of an original letter, 
addressed by the gallant Creton to 
Richard the Second, when he thought 
he had been preserved from extermina- 
tion by his enemies; of the Ordon- 
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nance of Charles the Sixth, for pay- 
ment of two hundred francs to him 
on account of his journey, and of the 
receipt whichhe gave, dated 7 Aug. 
1410, for one hundred francs, in part 
payment of the above sum, in which 
he speaks of Richard as defunct— 
*‘pour savoir et enquerir la verité 
de feu le Roy Richart d’Angleterre.” 

The communications of Mr. Dillon 
are valuable additions to the curious 
papers already contributed by Messrs. 
Amyot and Webb, to the Archexo- 
logia, on the same topic. 


The Life of Sir Peter Carew, of 
Mohun Ottery, inthe county of Devon ; 
communicated by Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
Bart. F.R.S. &c. 


A curious contemporary record 
from the pen of the Devonian anti- 
quary John Vowell, alias Hooker, of a 
scion of the ancient family and house 
of Carew, who were Barons of Pem- 
broke in Wales, and of Mohun Ottery 
in Devon,—the roaming propensities 
of this youth are accounted for in the 
quaint but expressive summary of his 
character, ‘‘ that he was more desy- 
rouse of libertie than of learninge, was 
desyrouse of the one and carelesse of 
the other, and do the schole master 
what he coulde, he in no wise could 
frame the younge Peter to smell toa 
bocke or licke of anyschollinge.”” The 
consequence of this aversion for study 
was that his father entrusted him in 
quality of page to a gentleman who 
was about to travel on the Continent. 
There, like Chaucer’s knight, 


‘* In Lettow had he ridden and in Luce, 
No Christen man so oft of his degree 
In Granada .... and rid in Belmary, 
At Leyis was he, and at Sataly. 


He was as a captain of horse among 
the followers of Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, in the expedition of 
HenryVIII. into French Flanders ; sub- 
sequently appointed to the command 
of a “‘ tall ship,” and in that expedition 
to the coast of France in which the 
gallant vessel the Mary Rose was lost, 
much in the same way as the Royal 
George in times connected with our 
own, bythe ship heeling and the water 
making entrance through her ports. 
Sir Peter, on his return, attracting the 
notice and favour of the King, 
remained in attendance on the court, 
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became ‘‘ wrapt in Cupid’s bonds and 
stryken with Cupid’s dart, for he had 
been and was a suitor to a lady in the 
court, being the widow of a baron de- 
ceased.” Before the marriage took 
place the King died, and the chivalrous 
Sir Peter distinguished himself by 
tilting against all comers at the coro- 
nation of Edward VI, and there “this 
Ulisses in honor of his Penelope wore 
her sleve upon his headpece and ac- 
quitted himself very honourably.” 
This may afford a hint of much autho- 
rity for the gallant combatants at St. 
John’s Wood and Eglintoun Castle. 
One, Mr. Cooke, had the hardihood 
to champion Sir Peter to the ‘‘out- 
rance,” ‘‘and so then eche one en- 
counteringe the other he overthrew 
the said Cooke both horse and man.” 
The widow could now no longer resist, 
and in company with her as his wife 
he rode into Lincolnshire where her 
livings lay, and thence to Devon, where 
he just arrived in time to oppose the 
rising of the common people in favour 
of the old papal forms which had so 
recently been displaced by the light of 
the Reformation. On the accession 
of Mary Sir Peter Carew became sus- 
pected of favouring the treasonable 
efforts of Wyatt; he was proclaimed a 
traitor, and measures were taken for his 
apprehension ; he, however, took ship- 
ping, landed in France, and proceeded 
overland to Venice. His wife became 
a suitor to the Queen to allow his 
return to England, in which, not 
making the desired progress, she 
applied to King Philip, who was then 
in the Low Countries ; he granted her 
request, but by the device of Lord 
Paget, Sir Peter was seized on his 
return home and carried prisoner to 
the Tower of London. No charge 
being substantiated against him, he 
obtained his enlargement on paying a 
certain fine on the plea of a sum due 
to the Crown by his ancestor Sir Ed- 
mund Carew. 

Sir Peter returned to his native 
county, and being now at leisure, be- 
thought himself of such lands as he 

-was persuaded he ought to have, by 
inheritance from the Carews, we sup- 
pose of Pembroke, in the realm of 
Ireland. Of these the evidences or 
title-deeds were unfortunately however 
written in the old court hand of cen- 
turies gone by. Welldid now the 
truant Peter feel the consequences of 
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his unwillingness to “smell to a book” 
and rejecting his ‘‘ scholynge ;” how- 
ever, to his great consolation the writer 
of the memoir under notice, becoming 
then for the first time known to him, 
“‘as a man greatly given to seek and 
search old records and auncient wri- 
tings, and very skilful in reading of 
them.” Sir Peter sought him out, and 
the decipherer “‘ did forthwith shew 
and impart two or three old writings of 
evidence concerning the said his lands, 
of which one was very old and had 
been trodden under the feet, and by 
that means theletters were almost worn 
out—’’ What a treat this discovery 
to a genuine antiquary like Hooker! 
‘*—nevertheless this man did readthem 
and declare the effect of them to him.” 
The result was Sir Peter Carew laid 
his claim before Queen Elizabeth in 
Council, obtained her letters to the 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, authorizing 
the investigation thereof, and repaired 
to Dublin, where as he rode through 
the streets on his horse, caparisoned 
and furnished with a foot cloth, anold 
lady sitting at her door, thus ex- 
claimed :— 

‘* You have heard that it is an old say- 
ing that « dead man should rise again, and 
lo! said she, pointing her hand to Sir 
Peter, yonder he is; for his ancestors 
were great lords, and had great possessions 
in this realm, but having not been heard 
of 200 or 300 years it was thought they 
had been all dead, and none left one lyve 
to claim the same, but now this man is 
risen as it were from death, and awaketh 
and mindeth to stir them in their nests 
which thought to lie all at their rest.’’ 

The prosecution of his suit for the 
barony of Odrone,and against Sir 
Christopher Chyvers for the lordship 
of Maston, his military exploits in the 
rebellion called ‘‘the Butler’s wars,” 
the principal instigator of which was 
Sir Edmund Butler, third son of James 
Karl of Ormond, are most amusingly 
and minutely_detailed. He however 
was arrested in his successful course 
of recovery of his ancestral claims by 
a mortal disease, an imposthume of 
the bladder, at the town of Ross, 
where, on the 27th of November, 
1575, he expired. 

The memoir concludes with a parti- 
cular account of St. Peter’s lineage, 
being of the ancient line of Carew by 
his father, and by his mother of the 
noble house of Courtenay, of his per- 
sonal endowments, his patronage of 
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the preachers of the gospel on the 
dawn of the Reformation, his justice, 
fortitude, and pious resignation on his 
death-bed; so that this heedless and 
ungoverned youth became by the ex- 
perience of manhood an example for 
his fellows. 

The romantic memoirs of Sir Peter 
Carew form a highly acceptable contri- 
bution to British biography, and rare 
are the instances of such minute and 
familiar details being handed down to 
usthrough a lapse of three centuries. 


(To be continued.) 

Pudens and Claudia of Si. Paul. On 
the introduction of the Christian Faith 
to these Islands through Claudia, a 
British Lady, supposed daughter of 
Caractacus. By the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles, Canon Residentiary of Sa- 
rum, &c. 


A MOST ingenious and satisfactory 
piece of critical and classical reason- 
ing, applied to a passage of Scripture, 
the outline of which we shail sketch 
for our readers.—At the time of Paul’s 
first examination before Nero, Carac- 


tacus, the King of these Barbarians, 
was in Rome ; and Claudia, there are 
reasons to believe, was his daughter, 
so named from Claudius, his con- 
queror; but, in the second Epistle of 
St. Paul to Timothy, Claudia is join- 


ed with Pudens. ‘‘Eubulus grecteth 
thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and 
Claudia.” Now, though, as Mr. 
Bowles observes, it is a questionable 
fact that St. Paul set foot on British 
shores ; yet it is remarkable that the 
detention in Rome of the British hos- 
tages, was coincident with St. Paul’s 
residence there as a prisoner, and that 
the British captives, with their King 
Caractacus, should be released from 
captivity, A.D. 56, in the very year 
that St. Paul was set at liberty, after 
his first examination. 

The next step in the argument leads 
it successfully on. Claudia, a British 
lady, supposed daughter of Caractacus, 
afterwards married to Pudens, remain- 
edinRome. Itwill be obvious that she, 
who witnessed at Rome the Apostle’s 
faith and constancy, and who was 
afterwards converted to that faith, 
should have been anxious for her dis- 
tant friends in her father-land. This 
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is a reasonable and legitimate argu- 
ment ; but it may be asked, how do we 
know that Claudia was a British lady, 
and wife to Pudens? Mr. Bowles an- 
swers—‘‘by a remarkable circum- 
stance. Martial was at Rome about 
the same time, and lived there about 
thirty-five years.- In one of his epi- 
grams after Claudia’s marriage, he 
says: 


‘ Claudia ceruleis cum sit Rufina Bri- 
tannis 

Edita, cur Latie pectora plebis habet ? 

Quale decus forme !* 


We shall now quote Mr. Bowles’s 
own words : 


“In the year 60 of the christian era, 
St. Paul says, in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, ‘ Salute Rufus!’ But six years 
afterwards, in the second Epistle to Ti- 
mothy, he says—‘ Eubulus greeteth thee, 
and Pudens, and Linus and Claudia. 
Now a celebrated citizen of Rome, at 
this time called Rufus, was afterwards 
married to a British lady, called from 
the custom of having the names 
from high Romans, Claudia from 
Claudius, and this Rufus, distinguished 
for wisdom and virtue, received, it is said, 
on account of his modesty and virtues, and 
gentleness, the name of Pudens; by this 
name probably distinguished as a Chris- 
tian convert, first called ‘ Rufus,’ as in 
the Epistle to the Romans, ‘ Chosen of 
the Lord.’ Let any thinking man weigh 
this singular circumstance. Without the 
remotest design, Rufus is mentioned by 
St. Paul in the Epistle to the Romans, 
and in the Epistle to Timothy, Pudens is 
joined in the same sentence with Claudia ; 
and that Claudia was married to Rufus, 
called afterwards Pudens, and that she was a 
Briton, is clear from the lines of Martial ; 
and thus one line of a contemporary poet 
proves accidentally two things, both re- 
markable—that Claudia was a British 
lady married to Rufus, and therefore 
called Claudia Rufina, and that this Rufus 
was afterwards called Pudens.”’ 


Mr. Bowles then quotes Martial’s 
epigram upon Claudia’s marriage with 
Pudens. 

“ Claudia, Rufe meo nubit peregrina Pudenti.” 


Thus Claudia was married at Rome, 
in the lifetime of St. Paul, before the 
second examination of the Apostle. 

‘* It isknown, (says Mr. Bowles), from 
unperishing history, that as soon as Clau- 
dius heard that speech which will never 
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die, spoken by the stern British chief in 
his chains, these chains the magnanimous 
emperor ordered to be cast at his feet. 
And who can think, but at that interesting 
moment, when the stern British chief 
who had defied for nine years the disci- 
plined legions of the invader stood before 
the throne of the Conqueror, that Clau- 
dius, so exalted by his magnanimity and 
clemency, or Agrippina, might have taken 
pity, struck perhaps by the child’s inno- 
cence and beauty in such a scene, and 
Claudius might then have adopted her, 
and given that name which a holy histo- 
rian and more eloquent than Tacitus has 
made immortal ; and how much must the 
interest increase, if we think that through 
her, like another Una, not fictitious, the 
rage of the lion, ‘ from whose mouth 
Paul was delivered,’ became calm at the 
voice of innocence, and a British-born 
virgin.” 

We are aware that we have given 
Mr. Bowles’s argument in an abridged 
and rather imperfect form; and we 
therefore more strongly recommend our 
readers to turn to the original treatise, 
which is written with accuracy of ar- 
gument, and elegance of style, and is 
a very interesting piece of classical cri- 
ticism, brought to illustrate an histo- 
rical fact mentioned in the scriptures ; 
and so we bid our reverend friend the 
author farewell : 


“¢ on whose honoured brow 
The poet’s bays and critic’s ivy grow.” 


Catalogi Veteres Librorum Ecclesia 
Cathedralis Dunelm.—Catalogues of 
the Library of Durham Cathedral, at 
various periods, from the Conquest to 
the Dissolution, &c. 8vo. (Published 
by the Surtees Society.) 


WE have now had frequent occasion 
to remark with how much judgment 
the publications of the Surtees Society 
are selected, and how successfully 
they have been made to combine gene- 
ral interest, together with that degree 
of local connection which the laws 
and character of the society prescribed. 
In this respect, the present volume is 
nothing inferior to its predecessors : 
and we look forward with more than 
common interest to the two works for 
the present year, the Anglo-Saxon 
Ritual and Jordan Fantosme, which 
are promised in September. There 
are few more valuable documents for 
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the illustration of the Literary History 
of the middle-ages, than the original 
catalogues of the ancient monastic 
libraries, of which several still remain, 
scattered here and there among the 
books or muniments which belonged 
to the monasterics in which those 
libraries were preserved. These cata- 
logues not only furnish us with names 
of authors and works which were not 
previously known; but, taken as a 
whole, they give us a general view of 
the course of reading and study pur- 
sued by our early forefathers, which 
we could obtain nowhere else. The 
first who did much towards showing 
the utility of such documents in this 
latter point of view, was Warton, in 
his History of English Poetry; and 
public attention has since been more 
effectually called to them by Mr. Hun- 
ter, in his Tract on the English Mo- 
nastic Libraries. We hope that this 
publication of the Surtees Society will 
be the precursor of other similar 
works ; and we are especially glad to 
hear that Mr. Halliwell has the inten- 
tion of publishing the detailed and 
valuable catalogue of the Library of 
old Monastery of Sion. 

The volume to which itis our object 
to call the attention of our readers at 
present, contains several such cata- 
logues of the old Library of Durham 
Cathedral made at different periods. 
The first is a very early catalogue of 
this collection ; although we think it 
is hardly so old as the age here given 
to it, viz. the earlier part of the twelfth 
century. The bulk of the volume 
consists, however, of two extensive 
catalogues made at much later dates, 
though still dates at which such pro- 
ductions are exceedingly rare, viz. 1391 
and 1416, The rest of the book con- 
sists of lists of books sent on different 
occasions by the Durham monks to 
Oxford, &c. with a few miscellaneous 
documents relating to the Durham 
library, and some account of such of 
these books as are still preserved. 
We may observe that the whole is 
preceded by a long introduction, in 
which the editor (Beriah Botfield, Esq. 
F.R.S. and F.S.A.) has collected much 
miscellaneous information on the sub- 
ject of ancient books and libraries. 

Many questions are raised by these 
catalogues which we would willingly 
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discuss, were it not that they require 
somewhat longer researches than we 
have now the leisure to enter upon. 
We think that the long catalogues of 
1391 and 1416 are far from proving, 
as has been said, the literary taste of 
the monks of Durham. On the con- 
trary, these monks appear to have 
been employed from year to year in 
the mechanical labour of producing 
copies of part of the scriptures, of the 
works of some of the fathers, and of 
the heavy scholastic theologians and 
dialectitians. The mixture of lighter, 
or even of historical and scientific 
reading, is comparatively very small, 
The class of history is confined to a 
few copies of Bede, with a book or 
two of Giraldus, and some works 
which from their local nature, or par- 
ticular character, the Library of Dur- 
ham could scarcely be without. In 
this respect they form a remarkable 
contrast to the earlier catalogue of the 
twelfth century, where a very large 
portion of the books in the library 
consists of classical writers, of scien- 
tific books, particularly medical and 
mathematical, of poetry, of grammar, 
and of works of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter. From the manner in which 
they are catalogued, and from what 
we know from the contents of earlier 
manuscripts, it is probable that many 
of the volumes pointed out in this 
catalogue contained a variety of tracts 
of a miscellaneous character which 
are not mentioned in the list. 

An interesting article in this earlier 
catalogue are the Anglo-Saxon books, 
which are thus enumerated :— 


**Liprr ANGLICI. 
duo. Unum novum._ Elfiedes Boe. 
Historia Anglorum Anglice. Liber Pau- 
lini Anglicus. Liber de Nativitate Sancte 
Marie Anglicus. Cronica duo Anglica.”’ 


The two first articles in this list 
were probably copies of the Anglo- 
Saxon homilies of Alfric. The third, 
if not a life of Elfleda, may perhaps 
(by an error or change of orthography) 
mean a book of King Alfred—perhaps 
of the Pastorale. The fourth is doubt- 
lessly Alfred’s translation of Bede, 
And it is equally probable that the 
last article points out two copies of 
the Anglo-Saxon chronicle. ‘The loss 
of the latter is more especially to be 
regretted, as most of our copies of the 
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chronicle were written in the southern 
or midland counties ; and these might 
possibly have contained come curious 
notices relating to events which oc- 
curred in the north. 

Few of the books ‘indicated in this 
earlier catalogue make their appear- 
ance in those of a later date: and we 
are naturally led to ask the question, 
what became of them? It is not im- 
probable that many of them were sold. 
Others were perhaps exchanged for 
books that were more interesting to 
the successors of those who had col- 
lected them together, and for new 
books that might serve for models to 
future copyists. We fear we must add, 
that many were erased to supply vellum 
to the copyist, or cut up to furnish 
materials to the monastic binder ; and 
we would suggest that, as many of 
the manuscripts now preserved in the 
library seem to be in their original 
bindings, it would be well to examine 
the construction of their covers. Even 
a few leaves of a Saxon chronicle, or 
of ‘‘ Elfledes boc,”’ would be a discovery 
not to be despised. 

When we examine these monastic 
catalogues, there is one reflection which 
never fails to present itself to our 
minds :—how does it happen that the 
books enumerated are, with a very few 
exceptions, of this heavy theological 
description, whilst among the mass of 
manuscripts which are now preserved 
in our public collections there is such 
a large proportion of light and gay 
literature? We think that this cir- 
cumstance proves beyond a doubt the 
rashness of the assertions which have 
commonly been made, that in the mid- 
die ages the monasteries alone were the 
asylums of literature. We might 
easily follow up this observation to a 
much greater length than our space 
will allow ; but we may observe that 
the most remarkable illustration of it 
is to be found in the Royal Library at 
Paris. The ancient fonds were col- 
lected together at a period when the 
monasteries in France enjoyed their 
ancient rights and privileges in full 
vigour, and heir libraries were in most 
cases carefully preserved from the rapa- 
city of intruders, until the revolution 
of 1793, when, the monasteries being 
suppressed and destroyed, their libra- 
ries were removed to the great national 
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collection of which we have just spo- 
ken, where they were kept entirely 
separate, and not mixed with the old 
library. The old fonds are full of lite- 
rary riches of every description; but 
when we look over the monastic cata- 
logues, the fonds de St. Victor, &c. we 
find that most of them bear a close 
resemblance to the later of the Durham 
catalogues, and nine out of ten of the 
books which they contain might be 
destroyed without any loss to literature 
or to history. 

In earlier times, that is, up to the 
thirteenth century, the monasteries 
were often the residence of those who 
entered the monastic life with the ob- 
ject of enjoying what we now term 
literary retirement, and such men 
formed their own private libraries, the 
contents of which were regulated by 
the peculiar taste ofeach. When such 
men died, their books, or a part of 
them, were not unfrequently added to 
the library of the house in which they 
had lived. We have traces of this in 
the earlier catalogues of the library of 
Durham, in which are enumerated the 
books of Guarin, who seems to have 
’ been attached to poetry and grammar, 
and who possessed copies of Terence, 
Horace, Juvenal, Donatus, Priscian, 
Virgil, Marcianus, Capella, Ovid, Boe- 
thius, &c.; those of Reginald, of Lau- 
rence the Prior, of William of Nunne- 
wic, of Thomas the Prior, &c. 
Master Herbert the physician gave also 
to the library a handsome collection of 
medical books. We may observe, as 
One instance that proves the error 
about the date of this catalogue, that 
Laurence the Prior was clearly the 
famous poet of that name, and that 
William of Nunnewic possessed a vo- 
lume of his poetry; in all probability 
therefore, to judge only by this instance, 
the catalogue was made at least several 
years after Laurence’s death. Now 
the earliest date fixed for this last event 
is 1160, therefore we can hardly sup- 
pose the catalogue to have been made 
before the latter end (instead of the 
earlier part) of the twelfth century. 

The nature of a volume like the 
present renders it difficult to make ex- 
tracts from it, or even, within our 
space, to make a series of detached 
observations. The introduction pre- 


sents much information; but it is 
Gent. Mae. Vot. XII. 





chiefly collected from such writers as 
Warton, and contains some errors, 
which must be laid, not to the 
charge of the editor, but to that of 
the authorities which he uses. The 
text, as it appears to us, is very well 
edited. We have here and there a tri- 
fling literal error, such as, in one 
place, cooptorio instead of coopertorio : 
but such errors are almost unavoidable 
in the first edition of a text made after 
old manuscripts. We may also point 
out the contents of a volume at p. 26, 
of which the first article is stated to 
be “‘ Algorismus passio sancti Laurencii 
versificata:’? and which is entered in 
the index, ‘‘ Laurentii, Algorismus 
passio Sancti.” It should evidently be 
separated into two articles; and there 
can be no doubt that the ¢reatise on 
arithmetic (Algorismus) was altogether 
a different thing from the martyrdom of 
St. Laurence. These, however, are 
but trifles; and by no means take 
away from the thanks which we owe 
to the Surtees Society and to Mr. Bot- 
field for this publication of the An- 
cient Durham Catalogues. 





The History and Antiquities of the Pa- 
rish of Hammersmith, &c. By Tho- 
mas Faulkner. Royal and demy 8vo. 
pp. 450. 


THIS industrious author is favoura- 
bly known to the public by his pre- 
vious Histories of the contiguous vil- 
lages of Chelsea, Kensington, and 
Fulham. Inthe latter work, published 
in 1813, he also gave an account of 
Hammersmith, at that time a hamlet 
to Fulham, but since made a distinct 
parish. After an interval of above 
20 years, during which time he has ex- 
erted himself to obtain every requisite 
information, Mr. Faulkner has now 
published his enlarged account of 
Hammersmith, in a pleasing separate 
work. It is diligently compiled, and 
is full of those minute details to be ex- 
pected in local histories, frequently 
rendered by Mr. Faulkner more useful 
by apposite illustrations, and general 
remarks, explanatory of the subject in 
hand. 

The parish of Hammersmith is a 
striking example of the rapid increase 
of population in the ae around 
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the metropolis. In 1801, it con- 
tained 5,600 persons; in 1811, 7,393; 
in 1831, 10,222; and it is expected 
that in the next census it will re- 
turn above 13,000 inhabitants. Its 
situation on the high western road 
had caused it greatly to outstrip, in 
size and population, the mother parish 
of Fulham. 

The Roman road from London to 
Staines and Chichester, passed through 
the centre of the parish. After follow- 
ing the course of the present Oxford 
Road as far as Shepherd’s Bush, it 
followed a straight line to Turnham 
Green, in the same direction as a pa- 
tish road called Gold Hawk Lane, 
which in 1834 was again converted 
into a high road. Upon digging down 
about ten feet, the workmen came to 
the old Roman causeway, which 
‘was very hard and compact. Several 


Roman coins and tiles were found. 

A good chapter is given on agricul- 
ture and gardening, as carried on in the 
neighbourhood of Hammersmith; the 
latter to a great extent, the. ground 
being sometimes made to produce 
four complete crops during the year. 


The author traces the course of the 
Thames till it arrives at Hammer- 
smith, 


‘* Where it is enlivened and embellished 
with one of the most magnificent works of 
art that modern skill and ingenuity have 
produced—the Suspension Bridge. It 
then passes the site of Brandenburgh 
House, once the seat of gaiety and fashion. 
The views in this part of the Thames are 
much admired, its width being greatly en- 
larged, its curves gracefully formed, and 
its busy assembly of boats and barges, pre- 
sents a series of objects in perpetual mo- 
tion. As it approaches the picturesque 
churches of Putney and Fulham, the lat- 
ter is seen with charming effect through 
the noble trees which adorn the palace of 
the Bishop of London.”’ 


The greatest attraction at Hammer. 
smith is the Suspension Bridge. 


‘¢ The towers are of stone, and designed 
as archways of the Tuscan Order. They 
are forty-eight feet high above the road- 
way, twenty-two feet thick, and fourteen 
feet wide. The roadway is slightly curved, 
and is about eighteen feet above high 
water mark. The width of the carriage- 
way is twenty feet, with footways five feet 
wide. 

‘¢ The chains are eight in number, com- 
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posed of wrought-iron bars, five inches deep 
and one thick ; four of these have six bars 
in each chain, and four have only three bars 
in each, making thirty-six bars, which make 
a curvature in the centre of about twenty- 
nine feet ; from the vertical rods is sus- 
pended the platform, which supports the 
roadway, formed of timber, covered with 
chalk and flints. The chains pass over 
rollers fixed in frames in the suspension 
towers, and are secured to the hold-down 
piers on each side by bolts. The extreme 
length to the back of the piers on shore is 
eight hundred and twenty-three feet, sup- 
porting six hundred and eighty-eight feet 
of roadwhy, being one hundred and thirty- 
five feet more than the Menai Bridge. 
The extent of water-way between the piers 
is four hundred feet; the distance from 
them to the shore about one hundred 
and forty-five feet. The weight of the iron 
used is 350 tons. The cost was £45,341.” 


The eminent engineer of this Bridge, 
William Tierney Clarke, esq. has also 
erected several others in this kingdom 
—at Shoreham, Bath, &c.; and is 
now employed by the Imperial Go- 
vernment of Austria, in the erection of 
a Suspension Bridge of a very magni- 
ficent size, between Pest and Buda, in 
Hungary. He is also the resident en- 
gineer at the West Middlesex Water- 
works in Hammersmith, one of the 
most useful andsuccessful undertakings 
that have been established in the me- 
tropolis during the present century. 
To secure water of the purest quality, 
the Company, in 1829, purchased one 
hundred and ten acres of land on the 
Surrey side at Barnes, and have form- 
ed large reservoirs for the waterto set- 
tle and filter; and in 1837, an immense 
iron pipe was laid across the bed of 
the Thames to convey the water to the 
powerful engine at Hammersmith; 
which supplies daily about 2,250,000 
gallons, for the use of all parts of the 
west of London. 

The junction of three Railways on 
the northern borders of the parish of 
Hammersmith, has induced Mr. 
Faulkner to give an account of these 
stupendous undertakings, which are 
working such an alteration throughout 
the country. But the line that is more 
immediately connected with the parish 
isthe Birmingham, Bristol, and Thames 
Junction Railway, now in active pro- 
gress toward completion ; of this a map 
is given, shewing its connexion with 
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Western London and the other Rail- 
ways, and the whole line of the Thames 
from Chiswick to Wapping. 


““At one end, the Thames Junction 
Railway runs into the London and Bir- 
mingham and the Great Western Rail- 
ways, and the Grand Junction Canal, and 
at the other end is a short arm of the 
River Thames, formed into the Kensing- 
ton Canal. It passes under the Padding- 
ton Canal by a gallery of one hundred and 
twenty feet long, constructed of brick- 
work, having a handsome front to the 
south, and collateral corridor or ground 
arcade, connected with the gallery by open 
arches, as a footway between the adjacent 
stations, to facilitate business. Over this 


In 1647, when the King’s army 
threatened London, Hammersmith be- 
came the quarters of the republican 
forces; General Fairfax occupied the 
mansion of Sir Nicholas Crispe, (sub- 
sequently Brandenburgh house,) and 
the head quarters of the army were 
at Butterwick-house, near the church, 
the seat of the Earl of Mulgrave, an 
old mansion recently taken down. 

The loyal Sir Nicholas Crispe is one 
of the most interesting characters con- 
nected with Hammersmith. After 
ruining his fortune by his loyalty, he 
embarked in business with renewed 
energy ; and was very instrumental to 
the restoration of Charles II. on whom 
he waited at Breda, as one of the city 
commissioners, to invite him to return. 
He interested himself in all domestic 
arts and manufactures, and the present 
mode of brick-making was introduced 
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gallery is the line of the new cut of the 
Paddington Canal, which has been recent- 
ly formed by the Railway Company, and 
over both canal and railway the road lead- 
ingacross Wormholt Scrubs from Hammer- 
smith to the Harrow Road is carried by 
a bridge of seventy feet span; so that three 
lines of traffic, a railway, a canal, anda 
carriage-road, pass over the same spot at 
three different levels, or in three stories. 

‘* The bridge is of peculiar construction, 
being an iron suspension bridge, or the 
convex of a chain suspension bridge. It 
has a Carriage way of twenty feet, and 
two footways of five feet wide, the latter 
being respectively between the two sus- 
pension ribs on each side of the carriage 
way.’’ 








by him. In 1630 he gave, in money 
and materials, 700/. towards building 
a new chapel at Hammersmith (now 
the parish church). When obliged to 
quit the kingdom, he made his private 
misfortunes conducive to public bene- 
fit, by instituting such inquiries into 
agriculture, manufactures, and me- 
chanic arts, as enabled him on his 
return to England to introduce a va- 
riety of useful improvements. The 
gardeners were induced by him to 
change their old system for a better. 
At his expense the banks of the river 
weresecured, and thechannel cleansed ; 
by his communications, new inven- 
tions as to water-mills, and paper- 
mills, and powder-mills, came into 
use. He spent 25,000/. in his noble 
seat at this place. Here he died, full 
of honour, Feb. 26, 1666. He was 
buricd with his ancestors at St. Mil- 
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dred’s, Bread Street; but his heart 
was sent to Hammersmith Chapel, 
where it is enshrined under a bust of 
King Charles, which he had caused to 
be erected in grateful commemoration 
of his royal master.* 

The Chapel at Hammersmith was 
built by subscription about 1629. 
Archbishop Laud (then Bishop of 
London) gave the ground, and conse- 
crated it on 7th June 1631, at the re- 
quest of the Earl of Mulgrave, Dr. 
Cluet, vicar of Fulham, N. Crispe, 
esq. Thomas Martin, and others. In 
consequence of the act of Parliament 
passed in 1834, it became the parish 
church ; for which it is well suited. 
On some of the pew-doors are carvings 
executed in 1631, which form the 
initial letters of the several chapters 
in this volume); and there is some 
very well executed stained glass, re- 
presenting the arms of the Earl of 
Mulgrave, the Earl of Bedford, Bishop 
Laud, and Sir Nicholas Crispe. 

A minute account of the old man- 
sions now or lately in the parish, in- 
cludes of course all the particulars 
of Brandenburgh House, originally 
built by Sir N. Crispe, and altered 
and enlarged by Lord Melcombe. At 
a subsequent period, when the resi- 
dence of the Margravine of Anspach, 
it was the seat of gaiety and fashion. 
In 1820 it became well known as the 
residence of Caroline, consort of 
George IV. and here she ended her 
eventful life the 7th Aug. 1821.+ 
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Butterwick-house ¢ (so called from 
the family of Sheffield, Earls of Mul- 
grave, Barons of Butterwick in Lin- 
colnshire,) appears to have been one of 
the oldest inthe parish. It was evi- 
dently older than the church, which 
was erected in frontof it. For many 
years ithas been divided intotwo man- 
sions, one of which was occupied asa 
boys’ school (under the Rev. Dr. Chis- 
holm), and the other as a girls’ school 
(underthe Misses Atwood). The latter, 
which was the oldest portion, was a 
red-brick structure, apparently of the 
time of Elizabeth ; it has been recent- 
ly pulled down, and its site covered 
with a nest of small houses. At the 
back of these houses stood two cedars ; 
the larger of which (represented in 
Plate II.) has shared the fate of the 
mansion to which it belonged. 


‘* When Lysons wrote, in 1794, the 
girth of this cedar, at three feet from the 
ground, was 19 ft. 7 inc.; when mea- 
sured by the Rev. John Mitford, in the 
summer of 1835,§ it was found to be 15 ft. 
4 in. in circumference in the largest part 
of the bole; so that, if Lysons measured 
it in its largest part, its growth since 1794 
was veryrapid. This remarkable tree was 
begun to be felled Sept. 1, 1836. It was 
sold to Mr. Randall, a timber dealer, 
near the Angel, Hammersmith, for 20/. 
and he was supposed to have made nearly 
100/. by the purchase. The following 
particulars are from the information of 
Mr. Randall :— 





* See a representation of the monument in Gent. Mag. for 1813, i. 558. 
tT See a view of Brandenburgh House in Gent. Mag. for 1821. 


t{ Mr, Faulkner calls this Bradmore House, which is certainly its present name, 
though a very modern one ; and as it is one which is likely to lead to misapprehen- 
sions, the historian of Hammersmith should not have failed to explain its origin. The 
real Bradmore is in another part of the parish, and is noticed by Mr. Faulkner in p. 
260 ; there Dr. Chisholm first kept his school, and on removing to the house opposite 
the church he brought the name with him. This mansion is remarkable for a very 
lofty and handsome state-room, with round-headed doors and windows of the Wil- 
liam III. or Hampton Court style: having a garden-front of highly finished and 
carved brick-work ; to which Mr. Faulkner’s cut in p. 307 is too small to do justice. 
This is said to have been built by Henry Ferne, esq. shortly after 1700, in connexion 
with whom the name of Mrs. Oldfield, the celebrated actress, is mentioned in its 
annals. It was afterwards the property of Edmund Turnor, esq. (not Turner) of 


Stoke Rochford, and is now the property of Mr. Simpson, who has repaired the great 
room and resides in the larger portion; whilst another part is the residence of Mr. T. 
C. Hofland, the ingenious artist, author of a recent beautiful volume on Angling, and 
whose excellent lady is known for her Description of White Knights, and enjoys a 
still more extended fame among juvenile readers. 


§ See historical and descriptive notices of remarkable cedars in our Magazine for 
that year, vol. IV. p. 577. Epir. 
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The chief trunk or great piece, lbs. 
21 ft. 8 in. long, 150 ft. measurable 
timber for sale, 60 lbs. per ft. cube, 
weighed 9000 

Second length, from trunk up- 
wards, near 12 ft. long, 51 ft. cube, 


at 60 Ibs. per ft. 3060 
Third length, upward, 21 ft.cube, 1260 
Largest limb, 50 ft. cube, 3000 


Other large branches, 20 ft. cube 1200 





17,520 





‘‘Without calculating the smaller top 
or boughs, or roots, the tree was 60 feet 
in height; its branches extended eighty 
feet in diameter. It was sold to Mr. 
Harris, timber-merchant, 23, Wardour 
Street, Soho, and was sawn into thin 
planks for lining drawers. The root was 
purchased by J. B. Nichols, Esq. F.S.A. 
and now lies near the Thames, in his 
grounds at the Chancellor’s, near the Sus- 
pension Bridge. The boughs and smaller 
branches were eagerly purchased and car- 
ried away as memorials by the inhabitants, 
among whom a general regret prevailed 
for the loss of their favourite tree. 

“This magnificent tree, says Mr. 
Strutt,* has every way a claim to the 
title of great, being at this time one of the 
largest, the stateliest, and the most flou- 
rishing in the kingdom. Its stem, at the 
ground, is 16 ft. 6 in. in circumference, 
its height is 59 ft. and its branches cover 
an area of 85 ft. in diameter. When it is 
in full prime of its summer foliage, wav- 
ing its rich green arms to the gentle 
breezes, and hiding the small birds innu- 
merable in its boughs, it affords a fine 
exemplification of the prophet Ezekiel’s 
comparison of the glory of Agrippa toa 
cedar of Lebanon,’’ (xxxi. 3.) &c. &c. 


Mr. Strutt adds that the house had 
been ‘‘the residence of Oliver Crom- 
well during the Protectorate ;” and 
that some had even gone so far as to 
say that the death- warrant of Charles 
the First was signed in it! Mr. 
Strutt’s historical credulity must have 
been great ; but our historian is too 
wise to agree with him; he remarks 
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that this introduction of his High- 
ness the Protector is purely imaginary, 
though arising, perhaps, from the 
known fact, that some of the Parlia- 
ment’s officers were quartered at this 
mansion. We may add that we re- 
member having seen, when shown 
over it, some false floors in the closets, 
resembling the lurking-places used for 
priests in the Roman Catholic man- 
sion-houses of Staffordshire and Wor- 
cestershire. 

The Queen Dowager of Charles II. 
resided at the Upper Mall, Hammer- 
smith, in the summer season. The 
mansion was pulled down in 1808. 
At a short distance from its site is the 
Banquetting House, of which the an- 
nexed vignette (PlateII.) represents the 
south front. It was, probably, built as 
a ball-room. The upper story contains 
five circular-headed recesses, each of 
which originally contained a figure 
cast in lead. Above is a moulded 
cornice with dentills, surmounted by a 
blocking-course. 

There are several amusing articles 
of the biography of the eminent indi- 
viduals connected with Hammersmith ; 
and on the wholet the volume is as 
creditable to the industry of Mr. 
Faulkner as it is acceptable to the in- 
habitants of this populous parish, 








The Triumph of Drake ; or, The Dawn 
of England’s Naval Power, A Poem. 
By R. Grymbald Bigsby, D.C.L. 
F.R.S. F.S.A., Chevalier du Temple, 
&c. 8vo. 

DR. Bigsby was formerly the owner 
of that very curious and elaborate 
piece of workmanship, the astrolabe 
of Sir Francis Drake, now preserved 
in the Upper Hall of the Picture Gal- 
lery at Greenwich Hospital. It came 
from the family of the Earl of Ches- 
terfield, by gift, to Dr. Bigsby’s uncle ; 
and was presented by Dr. Bigsby him- 
self { to King William the Fourth in 





__* Sylva Britannica, a work which may be supposed to have been partly composed, 
if not suggested, under the shade of this cedar, as its author, a few years ago, resided 
in Butterwick House, his lady (the authoress of “* Six Weeks on the Loire,’’ &c.) for 
a short time continuing the ladies’ school therein. 

+ We are sorry that the pages are deformed by so many typographical errors. Be- 
sides those corrected in the errata, the following are of a graver kind :—P. 115, Mar- 
quis of Normandy for Normanby ; p. 300, cottages for colleges; p. 302, Kitelly for 
Kittleby ; p. 313, Southampsted, Barrister for Sulhampsted Banister. 

¢ Another very liberal act of this gentleman was his presentation to the Society of 
Antiquaries of an original and very interesting picture of Burton the Leicestershire 
historian ; a sketch of whose life he is now about to publish, 
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1831. This circumstance appears to 
have inspired his muse to the present 
effort ; of which the following extract, 
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describing the knighthood of the hero, 
will be a fair specimen : 


‘* Conducted by her household lords, ’mid forms of regal pride, 
The Queen, with firm and graceful step, ascends the vessel’s side. 


Upon the laurelled deck she stands ! fierce bursts the tumult wide, 

Of cannons, blent with hoarse huzza’s, and music’s shriller tide ! 

With smiles she views the eager crowds that press around the ship, 

‘I thank you, my good people!’ oft escapes her gracious lip. 

Now on a throne-like seat she rests, with tissued state o’er-hung ; 
Hushed is each boisterous note of joy—deep silence sways each tongue ; 
And lowly bends the intrepid Drake at his fair sovereign’s feet, 

While thus, in accents sweetly bland, she doth the hero greet :— 


Thou art welcome home, brave subject, thy dread task of peril o’er, 
Long hath thy glad return been watched by anxious hearts ashore : 
When tempest winds have howled around our turrets’ lofty height, 
We marvelled if thy gallant ship still braved the sea’s dark might. 

A glorious act was thine to grasp this wide-orbed planet’s bound, 
And, long as ocean’s waves exist, thy name shall be renowned. 

To grace such worth with due reward our royal cares enjoin ; 

Fair knighthood’s honour well accords with heart as bold as thine. 
She raised the jewelled sword of state, while valiant Drake knelt low, 
Then o’er his shoulder promptly dealt the honour-yielding blow ; 
Whereat, with truly gracious smile, the formal words she spake : 

‘ Be thou a knight, in God’s high name ! Rise up, Sir Francis Drake |’ ”’ 


The poem consists of sixty-two 
eight-line stanzas; and _ therefore 
vastly exceeds in length at least that 
which Cowley made on the chair, now 
preserved in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, which was made out of a por- 
tion of Drake’s 
“* Great ship which round the world had run, 
And match’d in race the chariot of the sun.” 
Yet, however successfully the author 
may have courted the muse, we think 
there are good grounds to suppose that 
he considers the notes, which give a 
full and particular account of the 
aforesaid astrolabe, as forminga portion 
ofthe volume of paramount importance. 
In short, Dr. Bigsby is not willing 
that the light of his munificence should 
be hidden under a bushel ; and indeed, 
we think it is very openly published in 
a place which is weekly visited by 
hundreds of his grateful countrymen ; 
but, having now given him all credit 
for his public-spirited liberality, we 
must not allow him to throw all for- 
mer benefactors entirely into the 
shade. Surely, amidst his ample anno- 


tations, he might have found a place 
for something more than so slight an 
allusion to ‘‘a chair said to have been 
presented to the University of Oxford, 
with appropriate verses on the occa- 
sion, by the celebrated Cowley.” 
Why, the chair is daily seen by the 
visitors of the University ; and all its 
history, with Cowley’s verses, are to 
be found in various books. It is 
recorded that the chair was made by 
John Davies, esq. the Commissioner 
of Deptford dockyard, at the time of 
the ship’s being broken up, and was 
presented to the University by Mr. 
Davies. A lithographic print of it 
accompanies an octavo tractate of the 
Life of Sir Francis Drake, (extracted 
from the Biographia Britannica, &c.) 
which was privately printed (for whom 
we know not) in 1828. 

In p. 70, Dr. Bigsby, quoting Queen 
Elizabeth’s ‘well known distich”’ on 
her four Nottinghamshire Knights, 
has got a wrong name, ‘‘ Marchmont 
the lyon,”’ instead of Markham. 
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Chronicle of the Law Officers of Ireland. 
By Constantine J. Smyth, B.A. ‘of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, 12mo.—This is one of those 
useful books of reference to which we 
are always happy to give our encourage- 
ment and our thanks. It contains lists of 
all the judges, attorneys and solicitors 
general, serjeants at law, &c. with dates 
and abstracts of their patents, from the 
earliest period ; and its value both to his- 
tory and biography need not be pointed 
out. It is remarkable that no such ma- 
terials for the legal history of Ireland have 
been published before. Down to the ac- 
cession of George the Third, they had been 
prepared by Mr. Lodge (Keeper of the 
Irish Records, and author of the Peerage 
of Ireland), but hitherto they have been 
printed only in that mismanaged work, 
the Liber Hiberniea,—a work which, 
though produced at the public cost, is at 
present confined to the use of the officials 
in Downing Street. In the arrangement 
of Mr. Smyth’s ‘‘ Chronological Table,” 
however, we must notice a great oversight : 
namely, that of attaching to the regnal years 
those yearsof our Lord, inwhich the former 
merely commenced: thus, throughout the 
reign of George III. the regnal years are 
connected with those years of our Lord of 
which little more than two months (or one 
sixth of the whole year) really belongs to 
them ; the effect isto make nearly all the 
dates one year too early: for instance, in 
p- 261, all the appointments headed ‘* 45 
George III. 1804” actually belong to 
1805; and the whole of those headed 
“46 George III.—1805,” belong to 1806 ; 
and so in many other pages. Appended 
to the lists is an outline of the Legal His- 
tory of Ireland, comprising a sketch of 
the state of the law and its administrators 
at different periods, and extending to the 
year 1806 ; it was written by Mr. Duhigg, 
for many years librarian to the King’s 
Inns. 





Tnventaire Chronologique des Documents 
relatifs & UV Histoire d’Ecosse conservés 
aux Archives du Royaume & Paris: suivi 
dune indication sommaire des Manuscrits 
de la Bibliotheque Royale. 4to. pp. 132.— 
This is one of the valuable works which 
the gentlemen of the Abbotsford Club are 
contributing to the history of their 
country. The catalogue has been pre- 
pared at their expense, by Mons. Teulet, 
junior; and is sufficiently particular to 
give an adequate idea of the contents of 
each document: ranging from the year 
1263 to 1666. Among many interesting 
documents relating to Mary Queen of 
Scots, (and two especially dated 4th April, 
1558, by which she made over to the 
Kings of France the kingdom of Scotland 
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in default of her dying without heirs of 
her body,) is the 

‘*Contrat de mariage entre MARIE 
Stuart Reine d’Ecosse et FRANCOIS 
Dauphin de Viennois, fils ainé de Henri 
II. Fait et passé & Paris en la grand 
salle du chateau du Louvre le xix™¢ jour 
d@’ Avril mil cing cens cinquante et huict. 

Original, signé :— 

Henry. 
CATERINE. 
FRANcoys. 
Marie. 
ANTHOINETTE de Bourbon. 
Jacosus Archiepiscopus Glasguen. 
&c. &e. &e.” 

We may here mention that the Prince 
Alexander Lebanoff has recently engaged 
himself in forming a complete collection of 
all the letters extant of the unfortunate 
Mary; of which he has printed a cata- 
logue, in octavo, at Paris, together with a 
chronological precis of Mary’s history, 
with the view of obtaining further commu- 
nications. He has also printed one vo- 
lume of the letters themselves, proposing 
hereafter to publish the whole. 





Scenes at Homeand Abroad. By H. B. 
Hall, Esq. 1839.—Pleasing tales of in- 
terest, but offering no materials for criti- 
cism. 


The Example of Christ, a Course of 
Sermons. By Rev. John Bickersteth. 
12mo.—The object of the author is to 
bring the living example of Christ so be- 
fore his hearers, as that they shall, 
though ‘absent in the body,” be 
‘present in the spirit;’’ and thus that 
the virtues and graces belonging to the 
Christian character, by being, as it were, 
embodied and glorified in him, should be 
the more attractive to his followers. This 
purpose is attained in some good and 
forcible discourses. 








Thoughts on Religion and Philosophy. 
By B. Pascal, translated, with introduc- 
tion, by J. S. Taylor. 1838.—We are glad 
to see this new and improved translation 
of one of the most pious and profound 
works which has ever been produced by 
the genius of man. Pascal has left two 
great works behind him. His Provincial 
Letters, and his Thoughts. The first is, 
we should think, but little read in the pre- 
sent day, except by afew men of literature, 
whose curiosity tempts them to those un- 
frequented paths of research, or by those 
who enjoy the wit and eloquence of a work 
which inflicted a very severe blow on the 
power and influence of the Jesuits. Mr, 
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Taylor has prefixed a very excellent intro- 
duction to the present volume. 


Lectures on the Evidences of Revealed 
Religion. By Ministers of the Esta- 
blished Church at Glasgow. 1838.—These 
essays do great credit to the learning and 
talents of the different writers engaged in 
them, whose names are given in the con- 
tents. The essays treat of the most im- 
portant subjects connected with Chris- 
tianity; and the best arguments and most 
profound reasonings of former writers are 
here condensed and presented in the 
strongest light, while the authors them- 
selves may also claim the merit of origi- 
nality, so far as the subjects will admit of 
novelty. We think an index of the argu- 
ments and authors referred to would form 
an useful addition to the volume. 


A Collection of the principal Liturgies 
(By T. Brett, LL.D. &c.) used in the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist.—This 
book contains the different ancient Litur- 
gies, to thenumber of nine, translated, and 
some of the old missals ; with disserta- 
tions on them, showing considerable learn- 
ing and acquaintance with the subject. 
The book itself is of much interest and 
euriosity, but with parts of the preface we 
do not agree. 


Sermons. By Henry Melville, A.M.— 
Those who have been present when Mr. 
Melville has delivered his discussions from 
his pulpit, must acknowledge the atten- 
tion with which they are heard, and the 
effect which they appear to produce. If 
something is to be attributed to the affec- 
tion entertained for the preacher by his 
audience, and something to the zealous 
and energetic manner in which the dis- 
courses are delivered, yet, undoubtedly, 
the main cause of Mr. Melville’s continued 
and evengrowing popularity must be found 
in the form of argument, the eloquent 
illustrations, and sound inferences that 
are to be found in the discourses them- 
selves. Men are to be addressed in any 
and every way which can hold out an ex- 

ectation of its being effectual; sometimes 
by addressing the reason, and convinc- 
ing the understanding, and sometimes by 
actingonthe conscienceand awakening the 
feelings of the heart. Nor does it seem to 
be of any consequence which way the 
arrows of argument take their flight ; for 
he whose reason is convinced of the truth 
of Christianity will soon feel his bosom 
warmed and softened by its benign in- 
fluence; and he who has been awaked 
by the eloquent addresses of the preacher, 
and alarmed with his threatenings, and 
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thus brought to a sense and feeling of the 
merciful dealings of God with man, and 
the duties consequent on it, will take de- 
light in tracing the ways of the Almighty, 
solving any difficulties that may arise, and 
confirming the impression made on his 
sensibility, by the cooler approbation of 
his judgment. Mr. Melville, though he 
excels perhaps in an awakening and forci- 
ble address to the mind, yet supports and 
strengthens that by a very full acquaint- 
ance with the subjects under discussion, 
and by a very able use of the best argu- 
ments that can be adduced in their favour ; 
in short, his copious and flowing eloquence 
is always based on knowledge and argu- 
ment. There are some excellent dis- 
courses and passages of discourses in the 
volume before us; as ‘‘The combined 
Agency of the Father and Son,” and 
the ‘‘ Preparation of Grace to Trial ;’’ and 
some also, the subjects of which enable 
Mr. Melville to expand the full sails of 
his glowing and picturesque style, as that 
on ‘‘ Protestantism and Popery,’’ and the 
one called ‘‘Heaven.’”’ The ‘ Resur- 
rection of the dry Bones ”’ is also a dis- 
course in which a forcible appeal,is made 
to our hearts; and the discourse on the 
‘* Death of Moses ’’ is one of the finest in 
the volume. 


Sermons preached at the Temple 
Church, &c. By Rev. J.T. Smith.— We 
have read these sermons with attention, and 
can, without hesitation, pronounce them 
most worthy of the pulpit where they 
were preached, and of the well-known 
reputation of the author; indeed some of 
them, as those on faith and justification, 
and on the expiatory sacrifice of Christ, 
may be considered as valuable essays on 
their respective subjects. These dis- 
courses are composed evidently with that 
care and research which proves the au- 
thor’s respect to the learned congregation 
to whom they were addressed. There are 
also in the volume many passages of a 
masculine and stirring eloquence, as in the 
conclusion of the sermon on the Love of 
the World, and in that on Sufferings being 
a proof of Divine Goodness. To the 
clergy we should say that they will find 
some of the most important subjects con- 
nected with our religious faith treated of 
in this volume with such discretion and 
sobriety and soundness, that it will be 
hardly a matter of choice whether it would 
not be advisable to adopt the line of argu- 
ment pointed out by the author, and ac- 
commodate it by more familiar illustration, 
and more common usage of speech, to 
their own less enlightened congregations. 
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THE DAGUERROTYPE. 

We have given as full an account as 
our space would allow of the progress of 
the Photegenic art, both in France and 
England. In our Feb. number,* p. 185, 
is an abstract of M. Arago’s first memoir, 
read before the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, on the invention of M. Daguerre. 
Since that period the invention has been 
purchased by the French Government ; a 
yearly pension of 6000 francs having been 
settled on M. Daguerre, and another of 
4000 francs on M. Niepce, the son of the 
gentleman (deceased) by whose experi- 
ments the invention was originally sug- 
gested. Onthe 19th Aug. M. Arago at 
length divulged the secret in a very 
crowded meeting of the Académie des 
Sciences. The process is as follows: a 
plate of copper thinly coated with silver is 
washed with a solution of nitric acid, for 
the purpose of cleansing its surface, and 
especially to remove the minute traces of 
copper, which the layer of silver may con- 
tain. This washing must be done with 
the greatest care, attention, and regularity. 
M. Daguerre has observed, that better 
results are obtained from copper plated 
with silver, than from pure silver ; whence 
it may be surmised, that electricity may 
be concerned in the action. 

After this preliminary preparation, the 
metallic plate is exposed, in a well-closed 
box, to the action of the vapour of iodine, 
with certain precautions. A small quan- 
tity of iodine is placed at the bottom of 
the box, with a thin gauze between it and 
the plate, as it were, to sift the vapour, 
and to diffuse it equally. It is also ne- 
cessary to surround the plate with a small 
metallic frame, to prevent the vapour of 
iodine from condensing in larger quanti- 
ties round the margin than in the centre ; 
the whole success of the operation de- 
pending on the perfect uniformity of the 
layer of ioduret of silver thus formed. The 
exact time to withdraw the sheet of plated 
copper from the vapour, is indicated by 
the plate assuming a yellow colour. M. 
Dumas, who has endeavoured to ascertain 
the thickness of this deposit, states that 
it cannot be more than the millionth part 
of a millimetre. The plate thus prepared 
is placed in the dark chamber of the camera 
obscura, and preserved with great care 
from the faintest action of light. Itis, in 
fact, so sensitive, that exposure for a tenth 
of a second is more than sufficient to make 
impression on it. 

At the bottom of the dark chamber, 





* In page 185, near the foot of the first 
column, erase the words, ‘ and will 
multiply impressions as an engraving.”’ 
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which M. Daguerre has reduced to small 
dimensions, is a plate of ground glass, 
which advances or recedes until the image 
of the object to be represented is perfectly 
clear and distinct. When this is gained, 
the prepared plate is substituted for the 
ground glass, and receives the impression 
of the object. The effect is produced in a 
very shorttime. When the metallic plate 
is withdrawn, the impression is hardly to 
be seen, the action of a second vapour 
being necessary to bring it out distinctly : 
the vapour of mercury is employed for 
this purpose. It is remarkable, that the 
metallic plate, to be properly acted upon 
by the mercurial vapour, must be placed 
at a certain angle. To this end, it is en- 
closed in a third box, at the bottom of 
which is placed a small dish filled with 
mercury. Ifthe picture is to be viewed 
in a vertical position, as is usually the case 
withengravings, it must receive the vapour 
of mercury at an angle of about 45°. If, 
on the contrary, it is to be viewed at that 
angle, the plate must be arranged in the 
box in a horizontal position. The vola- 
tilization of the mercury must be assisted 
by a temperature of 60° of Reaumur (or 
167° of Fahrenheit). 

After these three operations, for the 
completion of the process, the plate must 
be plungedintoa solution of hypo-sulphite 
of soda. This solution acts most strongly 
on the parts which have been uninfluenced 
by light ; the reverse of the mercurial 
vapour, which attacks exclusively that 
portion which has been acted on by the 
rays of light. From this it might perhaps 
be imagined, that the lights are formed by 
the amalgamation of the silver with mer- 
cury, and the shadows by the sulphuret 
of silver formed by the hypo-sulphite. M. 
Arago, however, formally declared the 
positive inability of the combined wisdom 
of physical, chemical, and optical science, 
to offer any theory of these delicate and 
complicated operations, which might be 
even tolerably rational and satisfactory. 
The picture now produced is washed in 
distilled water, to give it that stability 
which is necessary to its bearing exposure 
to light without undergoing any further 
change. The art of fixing the colours of 
objects has not hitherto been accom- 
plished ; and another important desidera- 
tum is, the means of rendering the picture 
unalterable by friction. The substance of 
the pictures executed by the Daguerro- 
type is, in fact, so little solid—is so 
slightly deposited on the surface of the 
metallic plate, that the least friction de- 
stroys it, like a drawing in chalk: and at 
present, it is necessary to cover it with 


glass. 
2P 
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THE NELSON MONUMENT. 

June 22, A very numerous meeting of 
the general committee appointed to make 
the necessary arrangements for erecting 
the Nelson Testimonial, was held at the 
Thatched House; when the Duke of 
Wellington was called to the chair. The 
ballot lasted from a little after one 
till four, when Mr. Railton was declared 
to be the successful competitor, there 
being a majority of votes in his favour. 
The model selected was No. 65 in the 
list, and consists of a fluted Corinthian 
column surmounted by a statue of Nelson, 
(as before noticed in our April number, 
p- 409.) It appears by Mr. Railton’s es- 
timate that this column will cost 30,0002. 
He calculates the masonry at 16,000/. 
and the sculpture at 14,000/. The Lords 
of the Treasury and the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests have assigned 
Trafalgar-square to the committee as the 
site, and the place selected is now inclosed 
on the south boundary of the square, in 
the centre of the space from the National 
Gallery to Charing-cross. Mr. Railton 
has reported favourably of the founda- 
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tion. The statue has been assigned to 
Mr. Baily, and the four lions at the 
corners of the plinth, to Mr. Lough, but 
it is feared that the narrow state of the 
funds will render the postponement of 
the latter commission necessary. It is 
intended to give the bas-reliefs on the 
face of the plinth to other sculptors; 
but these, like the lions, must depend on 
the funds. At the meeting of the 22nd 
June they amounted to about 18,000/. 
but remittances are still expected from 
India; and it cannot be supposed that a 
great work, already so favourably sup- 
ported, can be allowed to languish for 
want of money. 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


It has been decided than this Monu- 
ment should be an equestrian statue, the 
execution of which has been confided to 
Mr. Matthew Wyatt ; and it has been de- 
termined that it shall be placed on the 
—v at the entrance of the Green 

ark. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 
British History, chronologically ar- 
ranged, &c. By JoHN WADvE. 8vo. 30s. 

Marmont’s (Marshal) Present State 
of the Turkish Empire. By Sir H.Smiru. 
8vo. 12s. 

Historical Records of the British Army, 
3d Regiment of Foot. post 8vo. 7s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Correspon- 
dence of the Rev. R. Morrison, D.D. 
F.R.S. : compiled by his Widow; with 
a critical Essay on his literary labours 
by the Rev. S. Kipp, Prof. of Chinese in 
the University College. 8vo. 2 vols. 24s. 

Rose’s New Biographical Dictionary. 
8vo. pt. 1. 48. Gd. 

Essay on Anglo-Saxon Literature. 
By Tuomas Wricurt, esq. M.A. F.S.A. 
(Being the introduction to the Literary 
Biography undertaken by the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature.) 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Travels, &c. 

Travels in Western India. By the late 
Lient.-Col. James Top. 4to. 31. 13s. 6d. 

Darwin’s Journal of Researches dur- 
ing the Voyage of H. M.S, Beagle. 8vo. 

8s. 


Wise’s Analysis of one hundred voy- 
ages to and from India, China, &c. royal 
8vo. 14s. 


Constantinople and its Environs illus- 
trated. By THomas ALiom, esq. With 
an historical account of Constantinople 
and description of the plates, by the Rev. 
Rospert Wats, LL.D. 4to. 1/. 11s. Gd. 

Letters from Germany and Belgium, 
by an Autumn Tourist. 12mo. 5s. 

The Wild Sports of South Africa. By 
Captain W. C. Harris, E.I.C. Engi- 
neers. 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

East India Voyager. By Miss Emma 
Roperts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Narrative of a Visit to the Court of 
Sinde, at Hyderabad, on the Indus, &c. 
By J. Burnes, K.H. LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 
6s. cloth. 

RupGe’s (B.) Illustrations and Account 
of Buckden Palace. 4to. 21s. The ac- 
count separate, ls 

The Visitor’s Guide to Knole, co. Kent. 
By Joun H. Brapy, F.R.A.S._ feap. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. demy 8vo. 10s. 

TuHomas’s Tinterne and its Vicinity. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Manchester as it is. 18mo, 4s. 


Poetry. 


Poems, by Lord Leicu. feap. 7s. 

Polynesia, a Missionary Poem. _ post 
Bvo. 4s. 6d. 

ScuituEr’s Lyrics, translated by J. P. 
JOHNSON, 2s, 
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Warts’ Remarks on Shooting, in Verse. 
12mo. 5s. 


Novels and Tales. 

The Alif Laila; or Arabian Nights, in 
the original Arabic, edited by W. H. 
MACNAGHTEN, esq. vol. I. royal 8vo. 
308. 

translated from the same MS. 
by Henry Torrens, esq. B.A. vol. ii. 
8vo. 108. 6d. 

The Mabinogion ; or Ancient Welsh 
Tales. Part Il. containing Peredur ab 
Evrawe. By Lady CHaRuotTre GvEst. 
royal 8vo. 8s. 

Two Ways of Dying for a Husband. 
By N. P. WILLIs, esq. 8vo. 88. 

Confessions of a Thug. By Capt. M. 
Taytor. Post 8vo. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Courtier, or the Days of Charles 
II. By Mrs. Gore. Post 8vo. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 

Hamilton King. By M. H. Barker, 
esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Mary Ashley; or Facts upon Fac- 
tories (in refutation of Mrs. Trollope’s 
Michael Armstrong). By Faeprrick 
Montacu. No. I. ls. 

Divinity. 

Forty Sermons. By the Rev. R. Car- 
TERMOLE. 8vo. 168. 

The Cloud of Witnesses; a Series of 
Discourses on the 1]th and part of the 
12th Chapters of the Epistle to the He- 
brews. By the Rev. J.S.M. ANvERsoN, 
M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Fountain of Life. By the Rev. 
T. Jones. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Calvary; or the Cross of Christ. 
M. DaNiELL. 88. 6d. 

A Course of Sermons on the Errors of 
the Church of Rome, preached at St. Mi- 
chael’s, Liverpool, in 1838-9. By se- 
veral Clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, resident in Liverpool. 12mo. 7s. Gd. 


Law. 

A New Law Dictionary. By Henry 

James HoLtHouss, esq. 8vo. 9s. 
Farren’s Hand-Book of Chancery 
Judges’ Opinions. 8vo. 6s. 

A Chronological Exposition of Military 
Law, &c. By Major W. Hoven, Bengal 
Army. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Medicine. 

Surgical Anatomy of the Groin. 

T. Morton. 8vo. 9s. coloured 13s. 


Observations on Chlorosis. By S. Fox. 
8v0. Gs. 


By 


By 


Natural History. 
_ A Synopsis of the Birds of North Ame- 
ricas By J. J. Aupuson, F,R.S, L. and 
E, &c, &c,  ByO. 128, 
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Transactions of the Entomological So- 
ciety of London. 8vo. vol. II. part 3. 5s. 

Instructions for collecting Insects. 
18mo. 3s. 

Flora of Liverpool. By Witson ArM- 
STEAD. 68, 


Architecture and Engineering. 


Bourne and Brirron’s London and 
Birmingham Railway. Folio, half mo- 
rocco, 4. 14s. 6d. 

Buck on Oblique Bridges. 4to. 14s. 

The Roads and Railroads ; Vehicles and 
Modes of Travelling of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Countries, &c. &c. 12mo. 5s. 

Wyvp’s Great Western Railway Guide. 
12mo. 4s. 

Railway Guide to Croydon, 18 mo. 2s. 


Preparing for Publication. 


The Maudeleyne Grace ; including the 
Hymnus Eucharisticus, with the Music 
by Dr. Rogers, as sung every year on 
May morning, on the tower of Magdalene 
College, Oxford; in Latin and English, 
with an Historical Introduction. By 
WitiiaM Henry Biack. 4to. 5s. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The First Examination for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Medicine at this uni- 
versity was held during the week, com- 
mencing on the 1st of July. On that oc- 
casion 26 candidates presented them- 
selves ; and of these the following were 
declared to have passed that examina- 
tion :— 

First Division—Philip B. Ayres, Uni- 
versity College; Wm. Marten Cooke, 
Webb-street School; Richard Hindle, 
University of Edinburgh ; Thomas Lewis, 
University College ; Fred. William Mac- 
kenzie, University College; Oliver Mau- 
ger, Westminster Hospital School; Richard 
Quain, University College; Edward 
Smith, Birmingham School of Medicine ; 
John Taylor, University College. 

Second Division—Henry Girdlestone, 
University of Edinburgh ; Benjamin Hob- 
son, University College; Henry Lang, 
Sydenham College; Charles R. Nicoll, 
Aldersgate School; Prior Purvis, St. 
Thomas’s and Webb-street Schools ; John 
Storrar, University College ; John Tomes, 
King’s College. 

The Second Examination for the same 


degree was held during the week, com-~ 
mencing on the 15th July ; on which oc- 
casion 10 of the same candidates pre- 
sented themselves ; and of these nine were 
declared to have passed this examination, 
and consequently to be entitled to the 
degree, 
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The following is a complete list of the 
medical examiners of this university :— 

In Anatom rm Physiology—*Francis Kier- 
nan, Esq. F. ; R. B. Todd, M.D., F.R.S 

pan ee logy ‘and | Comparative Anatomy—* 


“ta Chenistr 3. F. Daniell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Botany—*Rev. J. 8. Henslow. 


= Materia err and Pharmacy—Jonathan 


F 
In Surgery—*Sir an sane Hammick, Bart., 
—*John ot, E: 

In Midwifery—*Charles Locock, M.D 

In Medicine — *Archibald Billing, M. D., 
Alexander Tweedie, M.D. R.S. 

The examinations in Riese Medicine are 
conducted oe, Se examiners in Chemistry, 
Materia Medica, and Pharmacy and Mid- 
wifery, conjointly. 

Those marked thus * are Members of 
the Senate of the University. 


THE ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

An agricultural meeting, on a scale of 
unprecedented magnitude, took place at 
Oxford, in the third week of July. It 
was the first assemblage of the English 
Agricultural Society, which has been es- 
tablished by Earl Spencer and other in- 
fluential friends of agriculture for the ad- 
vance of the science in this country, and 
the encouragement of its honest and in- 
genious professors. Very extensive pre- 
parations had been made for the recep- 
tion and accommodation of company, not 
only in Oxford but in the neighbouring 
towns of Abingdon and Woodstock, and 
the adjoining villages. Several of the 
colleges invited their principal tenants, 
and vast numbers took advantage of this 
exercise of liberality, and filled the various 
apartments usually occupied by the 
younger members of the University ; 
whilst hundreds of the most noble and 
influential personages of the land partook 
of the hospitality of their friends, and 
were scattered through the various col- 
legiate establishments, or lodged at pri- 
vate houses. During the week the town 
was fuller than on any previous occasion 
known. Every avenue was crowded with 
vehicles of every description, every inn 
and almost every house filled with com- 
pany. 

On the morning of Tuesday, July 16, 
by 8 o’clock, all the pens were occupied, 
and immediately after, the judges pro- 
ceeded to inspect the stock and award 
the prizes. The first object of public at- 
tention was a trial of implements in a 
plevghot field adjoining the show-yard ; 
but there was only an exhibition of a sub- 
soil plough, a modification of an old prin- 
ciple, which, however, succeeded well in 
loosening and raising up the soil to a 
depth of nearly two feet. This, which 
was intended to form a valuable depart- 
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ment of the society’s operations, may be 
pronounced a present failure. The after- 
noon meeting, at the Town-hall, was very 
well attended, Earl Spencer, the President 
for the year, being in the chair, sup- 
ported by the Duke of Richmond, and 
many other noblemen and gentlemen of 
distinction. 

The President opened the business of 
the meeting by announcing that the prize 
essays would be read, and commenced by 
reading one from Colonel Le Couteur, of 
Jersey, containing an account of the most 
approved varieties of wheat hitherto in- 
troduced into England, for which a prize 
of 20 sovereigns, or a piece of plate to 
that value, had been awarded. The first 
description referred to, was that of the 
hoary white, or velveteen, a species for- 
merly existing in Kent, where it appears 
to be now lost. This was described as 
one of the most profitable, leaving a 
balance to the cultivator of 15/. 6s. 9d. 
per acre. The next variety described was 
the Jersey Dantzic, which is, however, 
known in different parts of the country 
under several names. It is not so hardy 
as the former species, though it succeeds 
well in any part of this kingdom, except 
the north of Scotland. The straw is use- 
ful for bonnet-making. The estimated 
profit per acre is 12/. 14s. 6d. The third 
description named was the Whittington, 
the grain of which was light, firm, and 
plump, and afforded a straw generally six 
feet and not unfrequently seven feet in 
height. This variety is hardy and very 
productive, but the straw is too long to 
be used for thatching or for any practical 
purpose. The fourth variety was the 
Talavera Bellevue, which is hardy and 
prolific, appearing above the ground in 
25 days, and ripening much earlier than 
any other description of wheat. Numer- 
ous experiments were adduced with re- 
spect to other varieties, and the paper 
excited considerable interest. 

Mr. Handley, M.P. next read his 
paper on the comparative advantages of 
wheel and swing ploughs, for which a 
prize of 10/. or a piece of plate of equal 
value, had been awarded. 

The third prize essay, which was read 
by Earl Spencer, was from Mr. Richard 
Hopper, of Nottingham, being the best 
account of the advantages of drawing 
turnips from the land, and consuming 
them in houses or yards, and to which a 
prize of 10/. was awarded. Mr. Handley 
next read a communication from Mr. 
Mr. Childers, M.P. on the advantages of 
shed-feeding for sheep ; and Earl Spencer 
read some interesting physiological ob- 
servations on the breeding of cows, de- 
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duced from his own observations. The 
remaining prize essays, which could not 
be read for want of time, were 

4. For the best account of rural 
economy abroad, the Society’s gold 
medal and 25 sovereigns. 

5. For the best account of liquid ma- 
nure, 10 sovereigns, to C. W. Johnson, 
Esq. of Gray’s Inn, London. 

6. For the best mode of making com- 
post heaps, 10 sovereigns, to Jas. Dixon, 
Esq. Hathersham Lodge, near Oakham, 
Lance. 

The company afterwards, to the number 
of more than 400, dined together in the 
large room at the Star Hotel ; Earl Spen- 
cer in the chair, 

At seven o’clock the next morning the 
doors of the show ground at Holywell 
were thrown open, and, from that hour 
till the evening, there was a continued 
stream of people pouring into it. Before 
12 o’clock the charge for admission was 
2s. 6d. and the tickets issued, amounting 
to 5,000, were all disposed of. The price 
after that hour was 1s. and 12,000 tickets 
were all sold, and the committee com- 
pelled to take money at the doors, so that 
the number of persons on the ground 
during the day could not have been less 
than 20,000. The money taken was more 
than 1,1897. Every town and village 
within many miles appeared to have a 
holyday. The show of beasts was con- 
sidered very superior; and the distri- 
bution of the prizes gave general satisfac- 
tion. In the centre of the ground was an 
exhibition of agricultural implements. 

The society of Queen’s College lent 
their quadrangle (an area of 144 feet 
square), for the grand public dinner. It 
was covered with an awning, and tables 
were arranged in the manner of an amphi- 
theatre; the diners were in number 
about 2,430; and every window of the 
college and surrounding buildings was 
filled with well-dressed ladies. At four 
o’clock the chair was taken by Earl Spen- 
cer, who was supported on his right hand 
by the Earl of Devon, the Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the University, and Lord Sandon, 
and on his left by the Duke of Richmond, 
the Provost of Queen’s college, the 
Mayor, and Hon. Mr. Webster, from 
the United States. The dinner was an 
excellent cold collation, which was judi- 
ciously served up under the arrangements 
of Mr. Griffiths, the proprietor of the 
Angel Inn. Mr. Handley, M.P. offici- 
ated as vice-chairman. The festivity went 
off with the greatest eclat in this magnifi- 
cent banqueting-hall, an excellent repre- 
sentation of which is published in the 
Oxford Herald of the 20th July. The 
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Duke of Richmond accepted the office of 
President for the next year’s meeting ; 
which will take place at Cambridge. 
The subjects of the Prize Essays for 1840, 
are :—I. Storing Turnips.—II. Admix- 
ture of Soils.—III. Early Spring Feed. 
The prizes, in money or plate, are for the 
firstsubject 10/. and for the twolatter, 20/. 
The number of members is now upwards 
of 1,800, and the annual income exceeds 
2,4007. 


An Agricultural College is proposed to 
be established in Kent. Besides the 
usual branches of education (arithmetic, 
geography, &c.), the pupils are to be 
taught the mode of cultivating arable, 
pasture, hop land, &c.; the nature of 
soils, their chemical properties, and the 
manures proper for each; the different 
courses of husbandry, the best rotation 
of crops in different soils, and the know- 
ledge of botany, grain, seeds, and natural 
history in general; the irrigation andim- 
provement of grass Jand, &c.; gardening, 
planting, draining, and the management 
of farms and woods; the knowledge of 
stock and other animals,—how to breed, 
feed, and treat them; their points, con- 
ditions, and diseases ; agricultural book- 
keeping and accounts; agricultural me- 
chanics ; the power required to draw given 
weights, and how to combine speed, power, 
and economy, in draught; the construc- 
tion of farm buildings, cottages, &c. and 
the construction and use of implements 
of husbandry; surveying and valuing of 
lands, &c. The sub-committee of the 
college have been offered a farm of 200 
acres between Maidstone and Ashford, 
for the purposes of the institution. Its 
cost and that of the necessary buildings, 
is estimated at 18,9002. Agricultural 
colleges are not uncommon on the Con- 
tinent, but the present is the first attempt 
to establish a similar institution in Eng- 
land... The Earl of Brecknock is chair- 
man of the sub-committee of the Kent 
college. 


SOUTHWARK LITERARY INSTITUTION. 

July 16. Ata special general meeting 
of this society, the report of the building 
fund committee recommended the pur- 
chase of a freehold site near Lant-street, 
Borough, for the erection of a new build- 
ing, the whole cost of which, including 
the necessary fittings and the freehold, it 
was ascertained would not exceed 3,0002, 
On the motion of Mr. Blake, seconded 
by Mr. Sturmy, the committee were em- 
powered to carry their recommendation 
into immediate effect, towards which ob- 
ject nearly 1,500/, are already subscribed, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovuss or Commons, July 12. 


Mr. JT. Attwood moved that the 
House resolve itself into a committee on 
the Nationat Peririon for Universal 
Suffrage, Ballot, Annual Parliaments, 
Abolition of Property Qualification, and 
Remuneration of Members (signed by 
1,280,834) presented on the 14th June. 
Lord J. Russell opposed the motion, and 
after a long debate the House divided : 
for the motion, 46; against it, 235 ;— 
majority, 189. 

On bringing up the report of the whole 
House on the Posr Orrics acts, Mr. 
Goulburn moved several resolutions, to 
the effect that, with a deficiency of reve- 
nue, it was not expedient to adopt a penny 
postage system at the present period of 
the session, when it could not command 
the deliberate attention it should receive 
from Parliament. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer replied. The numbers were 
for the original motion, 213; for the 
amendment, 113; majority, 100. Sir 
R. Peel then proposed to leave out of the 
resolution all words pledging the House 
to make good any deficiency that might 
result from the adoption of the plan. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that if the House agreed to the right hon. 
Baronet’s amendment, he should proceed 
no further in the measure. After some 
discussion, another division took place, 
when the numbers were, for the original 
motion, 184; for the amendment, 125; 
majority, 59. 

July 15. Several clauses were added to 
the Lonpon City Potice B1Lt,in orderto 
make the system of Police uniform in the 
City and other metropolitan districts ; 
after which, it was read a third time and 
passed. 

The Municirat Corrorations (Ire- 
LAND) Bitt was read a third time, after 
a division of 97 to 21 ; and was passed. 

Lord John Russell moved the second 
reading of the Poor Law Commission 
Continuance Bint. Mr. Grimsditch 
moved, as an amendment, that it be read 
a second time that day three months. 
After some debate the. House divided. 
For the amendment, 35; for the second 
reading, 120 ;—majority, 85. 


House or Lorps, July 19. 
The Earl of Clarendon moved the 


second reading of the Ececrors’ Remo. 
vAL Britt; and Lord Redesdale there- 
upon submitted an amendment that it be 
read a second time that day six;months, 
The House divided—for the second 
reading, 39; against it, 80; majority, 41. 
The Bill is consequently lost. 

The House went into Committee on 
the Prisons Bitz. On clause 17, which 
provides that Roman Catholic chaplains 
should be appointed to gaols where fifty 
prisoners of that persuasion were in con. 
finement being read, the Marquis of 
Salisbury moved that it be expunged 
from the Bill. On a division, the num- 
bers were—for the clause, 24; against 
it, 76; majority against the clause, 42. 


In the Hovst or Commons, the Go- 
VERNMENT OF CaNADA BIL. was read a 
third time after a division of 110 against 
10.—The CaTHEDRAL anp Eccvestas- 
TICAL PREFERMENTS BILL was read a 
third time, and passed. 

July 20. Lord J. Russell moved that 
the House resolve itself into committee 
on the Poor Law Commission Conti- 
NUANCE Bitt. The motion was strongly 
opposed by several members, especially by 
Mr. Liddell, who condemned the system 
of * centralisation,” a system fraught with 
danger to the best interests of the com- 
munity. The question was carried by 
ayes, 86; noes, 27—majority, 59. 

July 22. Lord J. Russell gave intima- 
tion that in consequence of the state of 
the country he should bring forward a 
proposition for the increase of the infantry 
regiments, so as to give an increase to the 
Army of 5,000 men, the cost of which 
however, to April next, he calculated 
would not exceed 75,000. He also 
stated that he had received a communica- 
tion from Birmingham, expressing the 
opinion that nothing but a permanent 
police force could enable the magistracy 
to enforce the law and preserve it ; and 
that it was therefore the intention of go- 
vernment to advance for such purpose 
10,000/., to be repaid by a rate levied in 
Birmingham. 

The Penny Postrace Bitu was read a 
second time without a division, but not 
till after strong protests from Mr. Goul- 
burn and Sir R. Peel against the adoption 
of such a measure with a declining reve- 
nue, and when, if tbe plan failed, it 
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would be impossible to impose any new 
tax to make good further deficiency, and 
to support public credit. 

Mr. Gillon moved that the House re- 
solve into committee, for the purpose of 
revising the Posr Horse anv MILEAGE 
Duties, &e. A lengthened discussion 
followed, after which the motion was 
negatived by 109 to 48. 

July 23. The House went into com- 
mittee upon the BiamtncHam Po tice 
Britt, when Lord John Russell, after im- 
pressing upon the House the urgency and 
absolute necessity of the case, moved a 
resolution, that the Lords Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Treasury be authorized 
to direct that 10,0007. be advanced out of 
the consolidated fund, for a police force 
in the town of Birmingham, the same to 
be charged upon and repaid out of the 
rates to be levied upon that town. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel supported the resolution. He 
preferred the system of a local police, 
such as this resolution would establish, to 
a habit of draughting down detachments 
of the metropolitan constables. A strange 
force would ever be in danger of doing 
too much or too little. Mr. 7. Attwood 


affirmed that the proposed measure was 
wholly gratuitous: that the town had not 
been asked for any money : if it were so 
called on, it would be very well able to 


raise its own defensive force. The reso- 
lutions were then passed and reported, 
and the Bill founded on them was forth- 
with brought in, and read a first time. 

July 24. Lord J. Russell, in submitting 
his promised measure, empowering the 
county magistracy, in case of necessity 
only, to establish County ano District 
ConsraB_es, said that there were now so 
many exampies of an efficient police 
throughout the country, established 
through the recommendation and advice 
of the metropolitan commissioners, that 
it evidently would not be difficult for the 
magistrates to constitute a good police 
force. He thought that the Bill he pro- 
posed to bring in would lay the founda- 
tion of an improved system in the coun- 
try. He thought it would tend perma- 
nently to the security of the country, if 
the peace could be preserved in coun- 
ties without calling out the military or 
yeomanry. Mr. D'Israeli inveighed 
against the Ministers as the virtual origin- 
ators of all the mischief, and said, that 
unless they would enter upon the whole 
question of the recent outbreak, its 
causes and its circumstances, he would 
not consent to the measure propounded. 
Mr. Rice indignantly remarked, that 
the last speaker had attempted to affix to 
this Measure, which was intended for the 
public benefit, a party character. The 
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present measure was not one of war, but 
of protection to the mass of the people. 
Mr. Wakley complained that the object 
of the measure was to stifle the voice of 
the people. Let Government redress 
their grievances, and then there would be 
nonecessity fora proposition of this nature. 
Colonel Sidthorp denounced the uncon- 
stitutional conduct of the Government. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Howse or Lorps, July 25. 

In committee on the Irntsn Municrpar. 
Corporations’ But, Lord Lyndhurst 
proposed a number of amendments, the 
effect of the principal of which went to 
raise the qualification of voters from 8I. 
to 10/.; to vest the appointment of muni- 
cipal sheriffs in the Crown ; to afford full 
compensation to all those persons who 
might be deprived of office by the opera- 
tion of the Bill; and that municipal char- 
ters should be granted in those cases only 
where they should be petitioned for by 
a majority of inhabitant householders rated 
at such a sum as would entitle them to 
act as burgesses under such charters. 
These and other amendments were car- 
ried by triumphant majorities.— After a 
good deal of discussion, in the course of 
which the Bishop of Exeter strenuously 
opposed the Cuurcn Discirtine Bit1, 
it was read a third time and passed, bya 
majority of 21 against 12. 


House or Commons, July 25. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed that the charter of the BANK oF 
IRELAND should be renewed for the term 
yet unexpired of the Bank of England 
charter, that is, till 1844; and he proposed 
to continue to the bank the circle within 
which the monopoly of issue now existed. 
There was a capital loan of 1,015,0002. 
for which the public paid the bank 5 per 
cent.; and another of 1,615,000/. for 
which they paid 4 per cent. making toge- 
ther 2,630,000/. and an average interest of 
4J. 7s. 6d. per cent. He proposed to 
reduce this interest to 3} per cent., the 
bank charging nothing to the public for 
transacting all its business. Mr, Hume 
moved as an amendment that the exclu- 
sive privileges enjoyed by the Bank of 
Ireland shall cease as soon as the notice 
required by law can be given ; which was 
lost by a division of 36 to 112. 


House or Lorps, July 26. 

In committee on the Munictpat Cor- 
PORATIONS (IRELAND), Lord Lyndhurst 
moved an amendment to the qualification 
clause to raise the amount of the qualifica- 
tion from 8/. to 107.; and was supported by 
the Duke of Wellington. The House 
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divided—contents, 93; non-contents, 50; 
majority 

he Cuurcu DiscrPiinE Bit was read 
a third time and passed, after a division 
of 21 against 12. 


House oF Commons, July 27. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated that, at the request of the li- 
censed victuallers and beer-shop keepers, 
he had consented to postpone the Beer 
BI till next session. 

The Postrace Duties’ Britt was read 
athird time and passed. Lord John Rus- 
sell stated that the measure would be 
brought into action before the next session 
of Parliament ; that ample security would 
be provided alike for the safe delivery of 
letters and the safety of the revenue ; and 
that the practice of franking, if not wholly 
abolished, would be limited as much as 
possible. 


House or Lorps, July 29. 

The Evecrion Petitions’ Tartar Bix. 
was, on the motion of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, read a third time, and passed. 
It is provided by this Bill, that the 
Speaker for the time being shall, at the 
commencement of every session, select 
-six persons out of the House of Com- 
mons, who are to constitute a general 
committee of elections; and that those 
six persons shall select, at their discre- 
tion, six other persons from time to time, 
to try the validity of every election peti- 
tion which may be presented to the 
House. In furtherance of the latter ob- 
ject the General Committee of Elections 
are to divide the Members of the House 
of Commons into five lists, to be called 
five panels, to be arranged in order by lot, 
as numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5; and the 
panels having been arranged in that order, 
the committees for the first week are to 
be taken out of the first panel ; those for 
the second week, out of the second panel ; 
and so on in succession until the number 
of panels are exhausted. In the impor- 
tant matter of the appointment of chair- 
man of these committees, the General 
Committee are to have power to nomi- 
nate a number of persons of intelligence 
and undoubted purity of character as a 
chairman’s panel, from which a compe- 
tent person may always be found to fill 
that office. 

On the question that the CoprHoLp 
ENFRANCHISEMENT Bit be committed, 
their lordships divided,—contents, 28; 
non-contents, 39;—majority against the 
bill, 11. , 

July 30. On the motion that the 
InLAND WaReEHOUSING Bit be read the 
second time, Lord Lyndhurst presented 

10 
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titions from the London and other 
lock Companies against it ; and moved, 

by way of amendment, that the second 

reading be on that day three months, 

The amendment was carried by a majority 

of 10. 

In the House or Commons, on the 
same day, Mr. Hume brought under con- 
sideration the refusal of the Royat Aca- 
DEMY to return accounts of their income 
and expenditure, and moved that, as the 
academy is a public body receiving public 
aid in the form of free apartments, &c. 
the directors be required to present such 
accounts forthwith. Sir R. Inglis moved, 
as an amendment, that the said order be 
discharged. The House divided, when 
the numbers were—for the motion, 33; 
for the amendment, 38. 

July 31. The second reading of the 
Poor-rates’ CoLLEcTION BILL—a mea- 
sure which authorises Guardians of the 
Poor to enforce the payment of poor-rates 
from the overseers of parishes — was 
moved by Lord John Russell. It was 


opposed by Messrs. Hawes, Wakley, 
Hume, &c. and supported by Mr. Clay, 
Sir J. Graham, and Sir Robert Peel ; and 
was carried by a majority of 88 against 
29. 


House or Lorps, Aug. 2. 


The Earl of Minto moved the second 
reading of the Stave TRrape (Portucat) 
Bit, and said that, as all the efforts of 
Great Britain to put down the traffic in 
slaves had proved ineffectual, this Bill 
had become absolutely necessary. Portu- 
gal had not only thrown difficulties in the 
way of the suppression of the slave trade, 
but had connived at it, and under their 
flag facilities were given to the equipment 
and passage of slavers to the coast of 
Africa. The Duke of Wellington had 
always been of opinion that Portugal 
ought to be peremptorily required to ob- 
serve the provisions of the treaty, and 
that the duty of compelling her to do so 
devolved upon her Majesty’s Government. 
The Bill tended to condemn the conduct 
of Portugal upon only a one-sided view of 
the question. He would ask was it just 
to call upon their lordships to pass the 
Bill, unless all the facts of the case were 
known? The Earl of Minto, in reply, 
said that any complaint of want of pre- 
vious negotiation with Portugal was un- 
founded, because there had been negotia- 
tions, and the papers were before the 
House. Equally unfounded was the ob- 
jection against the Government calling in 
the authority of Parliament asa substitute 
for the prerogative of the Crown; the 
House of Commons, echoing the voice 
and sympathising with the feelings of the 
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ple, had unanimously passed this Bill. 
he House divided—For the Bill, 33; 
against it, 38 ;—majority against the Bill, 
6. Lord Brougham, in the sitting of the 
same evening, expressed his extreme re- 
gret at the course their lordships bad 
taken in rejecting the Stave Trape 
Portucat Bitt, and hoped they would 
agree to an address to her Majesty pray- 
ing that she would be graciously pleased, 
by all means in her power, to negotiate 
with foreign nations, as well American as 
European, to obtain their concurrence to 
effectually put down the traffic in slaves ; 
and that Her Majesty may be graciously 
pleased to give such orders to her cruisers 
to put down the traffic, more especially 
that carried on under the Portuguese and 
Brazilian flags, or in Portuguese and Bra- 
zilian ships, assuring her Majesty that 
that House will concur with the other 
House of Parliament in any measure that 
may be necessary with that view.” If 
their lordships came to a unanimous vote, 
and some such sentiment were expressed 
by the other House, no harm would arise 
from the misapprehension which would 
get ubroad with regard to their lordships’ 
real opinions upon the subject from what 
occurred last night. The Earl of Devon 
concurred in the address, and after some 
conversation the address was agreed to 
with only one dissentient voice.—Lord 
Duncannon moved the second reading of 
the Reeistry oF Birtus’ Birt. Lord 
Lyndhurst proposed that it be read that 
day six months, Their lordships divided 
—for the second reading, 38; against it, 
69.—The Canava GoverRNMENT BILL 
and the Custopy or Inrants’ BIL. 
were both read a third time and passed. 
Aug. 6. Viscount Melbourne moved 
thesecond reading of the Penny Postrace 
Birt. The Duke of Wellington very re- 
luctantly gave his support to the measure, 
and said that, although Mr. Rowland 
Hill’s was one of the best plans that could 
possibly be devised, he still doubted very 
much whether it would answer the pur- 
puse of keeping up the amount of revenue. 
He could state from his own knowledge 
that, in the army, freedom from postage 
had not the effect of increasing corre- 
spondence. He felt persuaded that the 
plan would not work well in country parts. 
Not wishing to commit a breach of the 
conventional rules which were established 
between this and the other House of Par. 
liament, he should vote for the measure, 
but he assured their lordships that he did 
So with very great reluctance. After 
some further conversation the Bill was 
read a second time.—The Ecctestasti- 
CAL AND CATHEDRAL PREFERMENTS 
Bixt was read a third time and passed, 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XII. 
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In the Hovse or Commons, on the 
same day, the New Sourn Wates Go- 
VERNMENT Act (ConTINUANCE) BILL 
was read a third time and passed. 

Mr. Fielden, after a lengthy speech, 
moved a very long resolution to the effect 
that, owing to ‘‘the taxes imposed on the 
necessaries of life, the working people 
cannot command a sufficiency to supply 
their daily wants;” and ending with the 
opinion that divers (enumerated) taxes 
should be “repealed,” that “the corn 
laws should be abolished,” and that “ the 
revenue should in future be raised by an 
EQUITABLE assessment On PROPERTY.” 
Mr. Williams seconded the motion; and 
Mr. 7. Attwood spoke warmly, though 
very briefly, in its support. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, without 
meaning any disrespect to the hon. mem- 
bers who had spoken, he would not tres- 
pass on the House by answering their 
perversions and misrepresentations. The 
result was—for the motion, 15; against it, 
58 ;—majority, 43.— On the sum of 8,9287. 
being moved for the CoLttece or May- 
nootH, Colonel Perceval said he was op- 
posed to the vote, but did not mean to 
divide the House on the question, as the 
attendance was so thin. Lord Cole de- 
clared his intention of dividing the House. 
Mr. Hume supported the vote; Lord 
Castlereagh was opposed to it. Lord 
Morpeth said that he did not feel inclined 
to prolong the discussion; but, instead of 
the grant being too large, he thought it 
was too scanty. As to politics being 
taught in Maynooth, he could not speak. 
He presumed, however, that persons on 
leaving Maynooth adopted their own 
opinions, as was the case with priests all 
over the world. The House then di- 
vided—for the grant, 53; against it, 7: 
majority for the grant, 46. 

Among other sums voted were 50,0007. 
towards the establishment of steam com- 
munication with India; 5,3122 to enable 
the trustees of the British Museum to 
purchase Dr. Mantell’s geological collec- 
tion, and Signor LD’ Athanasi’s collection 
of Egyptian Antiquities ; and 1300/. for 
the School of Design. 





House or Lorps, Aug. 6. 

Lord Brougham brought forward five 
Resolutions on the administration of Jus- 
TICEIN IRELAND, founded on the immens 
mass of evidence, now forming four thick 
folio volumes, adduced before the Lords’ 
Committee ‘‘on the state of Ireland in 
respect of crime.’ In a very powerful 
speech, which occupied three hours and a 
half in delivering, he urged that, in the 
main essentials of the due administration 
of justice “in Ireland, it is not as it is in 
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England.” The substance of the Reso- 
lutions was, ‘‘1. To enlarge the powers 
of prosecutors in challenging jurors; 2. 


To give instructions identically the same - 


to the crown solicitors and counsel con- 
ducting prosecutions in the different parts 
of Ireland ; 3. For the punishment of re- 
fractory witnesses; 4. That the execu- 
tive Government, when considering any 
case of remitting or commuting sentence, 
should apply for information to the 
judges; 5. That the prerogative of par- 
doning offences is a high, indisputable, 
and inalienable prerogative of the Crown, 
and ought never to be exercised without 
full and deliberate inquiry into all the cir- 
cumstances of each case and each indi- 
vidual ; and that its exercise ought to de- 
pend on those circumstances, and never 
on the accident of the Sovereign or his 
representative happening to visit the place 
where the offender under sentence may be 
confined.” The Marquis of Normanby 
replied at great length, defending his ad- 
ministration ; after several other speakers, 
‘Lord Brougham replied. He had not 
complained of the law; his complaint 
was that the law was not executed. ‘The 
House divided,—for the motion, 86 ; for 
the amendment, 52;—majority in favour 
of the resolutions, 34. 


House or Commons, dug. 7. 

Lord J. Russeli having moved the order 
of the day for going into committee on 
the County ANnp District ConsTABLES 
Butt, Mr. Hume proposed as an amend- 
ment that the committee be deferred until 
that day three months. ‘The House di- 
vided,—for the original motion, 85; for 
the amendment, 14; majority 71. The 
Bill then went through committee with 
amendments.—On the motion that the 
Biamincuam Ponce (No. 2) Bit be 
read a second time, Mr. 7. Attwood op- 
posed it, declaring that the town council 
would resist it; and moved that it be 
read a second time that day three months. 
The House divided, and the second read- 
ing was carried by 74 to 20.—-The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill relating to legal proceed- 
ings of certain Joint Stock BANKING 
Companies against their own members, 
and by such members against the compa- 
nies. The Bill was read a first time.— 
Lord J. Russell obtained leave to bring 
in two Bills, which were read a first time, 
for improving the Poxtcer in the boroughs 
of Mancuester and Botron. 


House or Lorops, Aug. 12. 
f On the motion of Lord Duncannon, 
the House resolved into committee on 
the MerTropo.is Potice Courts BILL. 
The clause regarding salaries was op- 
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posed, and though carried by a majority 
of one, was lost on bringing up the report 
the following day. That respecting sum- 
mary jurisdiction was opposed by Lord 
Lyndhurst, on the ground that it took 
away trial by jury, and was negatived. 
Some other clauses were struck out or 
altered. 

In the House or Commons, Lord J. 
Russell moved the order of the day for 
considering the Lords’ amendments to 
the Municipat Corporations (IRE- 
LAND) Bit; and proposed that they 
be taken into consideration that day 
three months; a proposition that was 
agreed to after a long harangue from Mr. 
O'Connell, declaring, in the name of 
Ireland, that his country would be satis- 
fied with nothing less than equal laws. 

The Stave Trave Suppression Bit 
was read a third time and passed; as was 
the Poor Rates CoLuection BILL, by 
a majority of 37 to 18. 


House or Lorps, Aug. 13. 

On the order for reading the ADMIRALTY 
Court Bitta second time, Lord Lynd- 
hurst moved that it be read a third time 
that day three months. ‘The House 
divided—For the amendment, 34; against 
it, 23; majority against the second read- 
ing, 11. 

In the House or Commons, Lord J. 
Russell moved that the Birmincuam 
Potice Bitt be read a third time. Mr. 
Scholefield proposed as an amendment, 
that it be read a third time that day 
three months. The House divided—For 
the original motion, 38; for the amend- 
ment, 8. The Bill was then read a third 
time and passed. 

Aug. 14. Lord J. Russell said that he 
did not intend to press the Cuurcu Dis- 
CIPLINE BILL during the present session, 
and he therefore moved that it be com- 
mitted that day three months ; a proposi- 
tion that was agreed to without any op- 
position. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the going into committee on the Bank 
oF IRELAND Bitt. Mr, O'Connell moved 
the adjournment of the House, and was 
supported by Mr. Hume. The question 
for going into committee was carried by 
a majority of 55 to 17. Mr. O’ Connell 
then moved the postponement of the Bill 
for three months, which was negatived 
by 57 to 19. In committee several di- 
visions took place. 


House or Lorps, dug. 15. 

Lord Duncannon moved the second 
reading of the Sate or Spirits BItt. 
The Duke of Richmond thought this Bill 
an unjust attack upon a very large and 
respectable body of individuals—licensed 
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victuallers, who had the last few years 
been subjected to repeated interferences 
of this kind, unsettling their trade, and 
injuring their interests. The effect of 
this Bill would be to permit every man 
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who chose to pay 5/. for a license to sell 
small quantities of foreign spirits. He 
moved that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months; which amendment 
was agreed to without a division. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


HANOVER. 

King Ernest is involved in a fresh 
quarrel with his subjects. The ma- 
gistracy petitioned the Germanic Diet to 
protect their laws and liberties, and to 
restore the constitution of 1833. To 
their petition the signature of M. Ru- 
mann, chief of the magistracy, was af- 
fixed. The King immediately suspended 
Rumann from his office, and ordered him 
to be tried for his offence by the Hano- 
verian Privy Council. But the citizens 
of Hanover, on the 17th July, proceeded 
in a body to the palace, where they had 
an interview with the King and his mi- 
nister Von Schele. The magistrates as- 
serted that Rumann could only be tried 
by a municipal tribunal; and the King, 
having consulted Von Schele, was com- 
pelled to admit that such was the law, 
and he promised obedience to it. The 
tribunal before which Rumann will be 
tried is composed of men guilty of the 
same offence as himself; therefore his 
acquittal is considered certain. The 
people, however, were much exasperated ; 
and serious riots occurred on the 19th July, 
which were not suppressed without blood- 
shed. 

BELGIUM. 

The beautiful cathedral of Bruges bas 
been materially injured by fire; the roof 
and steeple have fallen. A cuirassier 
was killed by falling from the roof of a 
neighbouring house. The misfortune is 
owing to the carelessness of plumbers. 
The Archbishop has appealed, in a pas-. 
toral letter to his flock and to Christians 
in general, patrons of the arts, for means 
to enable him to repair the edifice; 
he states that the slates alone will cost 
90,000 francs ; the whole damage amounts 
to nearly 500,000 francs. 

SPAIN. 

Lord John Hay, commander of her 
Britannic Majesty's squadron on the 
northern coast of Spain, has of late 
been in active communication with Ge- 
neral Maroto, chief of the army of Don 
Carlos, and also with the Duke of Vic- 
toria (Espartero), Generalissimo of the 
Queen’s forces. Maroto, it would seem, 
has for some time contemplated putting 
an end to the ruinous and devastating 
war, and with a view to this he lately 
caused all the greatest bigots around Don 
Carlos to be banished Navarre. He then 


made overtures to the Duke of Vittoria, 
and it is remarkable that just at the time 
when the latter was in full tide of victory, 
hostilities suddenly ceased. It was at this 
period that Maroto sought an interview 
with Lord John Hay. ‘They met again 
and again. The gallant Commodore af- 
terwards visited the head-quarters of the 
belligerents separately, escorted by Chris- 
tino or Carlist troops, as the case might 
be. 

It may seem strange that two generals, 
each owing allegiance to his respective 
employer, should, in the absence of in- 
structions, adopt such a course as this; 
but the Duke of Vittoria has long been 
a dictator on his side, and for Maroto it 
is notorious that Don Carlos has long 
been, and still is, a close prisoner in his 
custody; and he is asserted to have de- 
clared that he will, if possible, make 
peace in spite of his master. 

TURKEY. 

On the 30th of June the Sultan 
Mahmoud II. died at Constantinople 
(see the Obituary of our present num- 
ber); and his son, Abdul Medjid, was 
immediately proclaimed his successor, and 
was crowned in the Grand Mosque on 
the 10th of July. Though only in his 
17th year, he has attained his majority, 
which was fixed at fifteen. This event, 
combined with the decided battle of 
Nezib (noticed in our last) has suspended 
hostilities with Egypt for the present; 
but to add to the weakness of Turkey, 
the Capitan Pacha has delivered over the 
whole of the Ottoman fleet to Mehemet 
Ali. He arrived with it at Alexandria 
on the 14th of July. Mehemet Ali says, 
that he will not restore it to the Porte 
until the Grand Vizier, Kosrew Pacha, 
shall have been removed from office, and 
until his own hereditary right to the 
countries he governs be recognized. The 
Egyptian army has received orders to 
retire behind the Euphrates. 

The Russian government has formally 
announced to that of Austria, that, as 
the interests of France and of Great 
Britain in Eastern affairs are purely 
commercial, whilst those of Russia are 
territorial as well as commercial, it cannot 
allow the former countries to take any 
part in discussions in which they have no 
interest; that the Russian government is 
pound by treaties with Turkey, and es- 
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pecially by the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, 
to defend the integrity of the Ottoman 
Porte, subject to certain conditions, and 
that these conditions will be fulfilled; 
that the government of St. Petersburgh 
requires no aid from France or England 
in the carrying the treaties between it and 
the Porte into effect; and that if those 
governments really desire the integrity of 
the Turkish empire, they have only to 
leave Russia to supply the aid required 
by the new Sultan. It is said that the 
whole tone of the communication is most 
decided. 
CHINA. 

The valuable and increasing trade of 
this country with China is placed in 
imminent peril. A large quantity of 


opium, belonging to British merchants, 
was given up in April last, on the re- 
quisition of Mr. Elliott, the Superin. 
tendent, and the Queen’s Representative 
at Canton, to be destroyed by the Chinese 
authorities. The quantity seized was up- 
wards of twenty thousand chests, which, 
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at £100 per chest, is worth more than 
two millions. Mr. Elliott pledged the 
faith of the Government he represented 
that the merchants should receive com- 
pensation. 

INDIA. 

The British army entered Candahar 
on the 2Ist of April. The difficulties 
experienced with respect to provisions 
had vanished, and the troops were re- 
ceived with open arms. Shah Shooja 
was crowned with acclamation; all the 
chiefs, with the exception of the Bawkzye 
Brothers, having signified their adherence 
to him. The army was to proceed forth- 
with to Cabool, which it expected to 
reach in twenty-two days. This grati- 
fying intelligence had been received at 
Peshawur with great rejoicings. The 
city was illuminated for three days, and 
preparations were made for the imme- 
diate advance of the contingent army of 
Runjeet Sing, accompanied by the Shah- 
zadah Timoor and, Colonel Wade, upon 
Cabool. 
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The Chartists.—On the 21st of July 
a Chartist riot took place a Newcastle. 
It is stated that the mob was first col- 
lected together by a drunken fight, be- 
tween twelve and one o’clock on the 
Saturday night. ‘They proceeded to a 
pile of bricks lying near the new Corn 
Exchange, and they immediately com- 
menced breaking the windows of the 
Union Bank. The next house that suf- 
fered was Messrs. Renwick’s, drapers, 
Moseley-street, and they then proceeded 
down the street, breaking the whole of 
the public lamps, and panes in almost 
every house. In Dean-street they con- 
ducted themselves in a similar manner, 
until they got opposite the Tyne Mercury 
office, where they demolished almost 
every window. The police were at first 
unable to cope with the rioters; but, 
having been collected together, they went 
out armed, and succeeded in capturing 
twenty prisoners, some of whom were 
armed with pikes. 

July 30. A chest of arms, directed 
from Manchester to a leading Chartist 
named Mitchell, at Stockport, was seized 
by the police, in his house, and found to 
contain 5 fowling pieces, 3 muskets with 
bayonets, a brace of screw pistols, a bullet 
mould, and a quantity of bullets. The 
officers also seized a quantity of papers 
and correspondence, 2 daggers, and 20 
pike staves about eight feet long. Mit- 
chell was taxen into custody, and in con. 


sequence of the papers found in his pos- 
session the police proceeded to the houses 
of several other Chartists, where they 
found various other arms. The police 
altogether apprehended 17 Chartists. 
The following day the town became ex- 
cessively excited, and the mob violent. 
They assailed the police, the riot act was 
consequently read, and the military called 
out. Two notorious leaders, David 
Roberts, of Manchester, and Timothy 
Higgins, of Ashton, were captured, con- 
cealed in an inn, as well as some others ; 
one armed with a brace of loaded pistols 
in his pocket. Lea, the Secretary to the 
Chartist Association, was afterwards ap- 
prehended. The town remained per- 
fectly tranquil after this outburst. No 
casualty occurred during the riot. 

At the Warwick assizes Howell, Ro- 
berts, Jones, Aston, and Wilkes, five of 
the Chartist rioters concerned in the dis- 
turbances in the town of Birmingham on 
the 15th of July, were indicted for riot- 
ously assembling together with other evil 
disposed persons, and having feloniously 
demolished and pulled down the dwelling- 
house of James and Henry Bourne, &c. 
They were all found guilty, except Wilkes, 
who was acquitted. On Monday, Aug. 
5, John Collins, one of the ‘ delegates ” 
of the **general convention” was arraigned 
for having written and published a cer- 
tain false, scandalous, and malicious libel 
concerning the London police, and the 
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administration of the law of these realms. 
He was found guilty. On the 6th,a 
similar indictment was preferred against 
William Lovett, Secretary to the General 
Convention, who was also found guilty. 
Several prisoners pleaded guilty to mis- 
demeanours, and others were convicted 
of riot. On the 8th, Mr. Justice Little- 
dale passed sentence upon the prisoners 
as follows:—Jeremiah Howell, Francis 
Roberts, and John Jones, to death (since 
commuted to transportation); John 
Collins and Wm. Lovett, to one year’s 
imprisonment each in the common gaol ; 
John Neale, and three others, convicted 
of misdemeanours, to be imprisoned and 
kept to hard labour for eighteen months ; 
and four others for shorter periods. 

Aug. 4. A body of Chartists, estimated 
at about 1,500, formed in procession, and 
made their way to Stockport church ; and 
immediately on the doors being opened, 
took complete possession of the edifice. 
There was no disturbance. At Bolton, 
the Chartists acted in the same manner 
on the following Sunday, simply for the 
purpose of showing to the world what 
was already a notorious fact—viz. that 
the people have a right to a seat in the 
parish church. Having met in the New 


Market-place, to the number of 3,000 or 
4,000, at an early hour, they proceeded at 


half-past nine o'clock, in processional 
order, six abreast, and in a few minutes 
completely filled the church. The curate 
delivered an impressive sermon from the 
Ist Tim. vi. 5, About 500 men in the 
same way came to St. Paul’s cathedral. 

On the evening of the same day a noto- 
rious Chartist named Scott, was appre- 
hended in the township of Hulme, near 
Manchester, in the act of manufacturing 
ball cartridges, of which a considerable 
number were found in his house, together 
with some muskets secreted in the case 
of a house clock. Five ringleaders were 
also arrested and sent to gaol. 

Monday, the 12th August, was appointed 
for the commencement of three days of 
idleness, as a substitute for ‘‘ the sacred 
month.” Even this, however, turned 
out a failure. 

At Manchester bands of Chartists pa- 
raded the town, and proceeded to the 
mills to persuade others to turn out. 
While threatening to break open the door 
of Messrs. Massey’s mill, the police came 
up and interfered; some of the ring- 
leaders were seized, and a policeman re- 
ceived a severe dagger wound in the 
thigh. Several mills were wholly or 
partially stopt, and the military were 
called out. 

At Bolton there were processions 
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throughout the day. They separated 
quietly. On Tuesday at 5 o'clock, they 
again met; the police captured two of the 
leaders ; they were rescued; recaptured ; 
the police office was attacked, the Riot 
Act read, and the military called out. 
The prisoners were sent to Liverpool, 
and quiet restored. 

At Nottingham they assembled in the 
forest, to the number of many thousand 
persons. The arrival of Mr, Nixon the 
magistrate, and Mr. Satchell the magis- 
trates’ clerk, was a signal for a riot. 
Stones were thrown, the Riot Act read, 
and the military fetched. ‘The people, 
however, quickly dispersed, and the mili- 
tary returned to their barracks. An at- 
tempt was made to excite the metropolis 
by a meeting at Kennington Common ; 
where some very violent harangues were 
delivered, but the mob proved less in- 
flammable than in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. At twelve o'clock the same night 
Mr. Bronterre O’Brien, one of the prin- 
cipal orators, was arrested on a warrant 
from the magistrates of Newcastle. 

At the Chester assizes, George Thomp- 
son, of Birmingham, gunmaker, Timothy 
Higgins of Ashton, James Mitchell of 
Stockport, beer-seller, and Charles Davies 
of Stockport, were put on their trial for 
conspiracy. The evidence went to show 
that they had in their possession consider- 
able quantities of fire-arms, with the in. 
tent to aid the designs of the Chartists. 
The jury gave a verdict of ‘* Guilty” 
against all the prisoners. 

The trial of “* Joseph Rayner Stephens, 
Dissenting teacher, late of Hyde, in the 
County of Chester,” occupied the court 
the nextday. The prosecution was con- 
ducted by the Attorney-general, Mr, 
Hill, Mr. Jervis, and Mr. Temple. Mr, 
Stephens managed his own defence with. 
out assistance. He was charged with a 
misdemeanour, in attending an unlawful 
assembly, and inciting those present to a 
disturbance of the public peace at 
night, on the 14th Nov. 1838. Mr, 
Stephens addressed the jury for upwards 
of five hours, but called no witnesses, 
The jury found a verdict of “ guilty,” 
and Stephens was sentenced to be im- 
prisoned in the house of correction at 
Kuutsford for the term of eighteen calen- 
dar months ; at the end of that time, to 
find sureties for five years, himself in 
£500, and two sureties in £250 each, 
He has since been removed to the gaol 
at Chester, as a mitigation in the rigours 
of prison discipline. 

_ A new Hospital has been established 
in connection with King’s College ; and 
a convenient house has been found, ready 
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built, in the “now disused workhouse of 
St. Clement’s parish-in Portugal-street. 
The King’s College Hospital is situate 
in a district which, from its extremely 
numerous poor population and its incon- 
venient distance from existing establish- 
ments of the same class, stood greatly in 
need of such an addition to its charitable 
institutions; and its connection with 
King’s College will supply a want which 
has long been greatly felt by the medical 
students. The donations already adver- 
tised amount to about 5000/. including 
one of 105/. from her Majesty, and one 
of 1002. from the Queen Dowager. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the 
accomplishment of the Great Western 
Railway has been the hill at Bor, midway 
between Chippenham and Bath. This 
hill, the highest part of which is about 
400 feet above the proposed level of the 
railroad, could not be avoided; to make 
an open cutting through it was impossible, 
and to perforate it was thought by many 
equally so. Nevertheless, Mr. Brunel, 
with that boldness for which he is cele- 
brated, adopted the latter plan, and ac- 
cordingly it was determined that a tunnel, 
one mile and three quarters in length, 40 
feet in height, and 30 feet in width, 
should be made through the hill. The 


extraordinary attempt of boring through 
this immense mass, consisting in great 
part of solid beds of freestone, was com- 
menced in the summer of 1836, and will, 


it is hoped, be completed in 1841. The 
difficulties that have stood in the way of 
the performance of this great work, par- 
ticularly that part of it on the east, or 
Chippenham side, have been appalling ; 
but ftherto they have been surmounted 
by the perseverance, enterprise, and skill 
of the contractors, Mr. Lewis, of Bath, 
and Mr. Brewer, of Rudloe. Inde- 
pendent of the difficulties arising from 
the nature of the work, the constant flow 
of water from the numerous fissures in 
the rock has been very annoying, particu- 
larly in the rainy seasons. In Nov. 1837, 
the steam-pump then employed being in- 
adequate, the water increased so fearfully, 
having filled the tunnel and risen to the 
height of 56 feet in the shaft, as to cause 
the total suspension of the work till the 
July following. Messrs. Lewis and 
Brewer, determined to fulfil their contract 
if possible, erected a second pump, worked 
bya steam-engine of 50-horse power, and 
had the satisfaction of vanquishing their 
enemy and. resuming the work. A few 
months afterwards (in Noy. 1838), the 
works were again stopped by an influx of 
water, which, however, was got under in 
ten days, the engine discharging 32,000 
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hogsheads of water a-day. Between 
shafts No. 7 and 8 (1520 feet in length) 
the tunnel is finished at the roof and for 
six feet below it, where the base is 14 
feet wide ; but half way between the two 
shafts there still remain about 350 feet of 
cutting to be done, which is expected to 
be cleared away by the end of October, 
In this portion of the work Messrs. 
Lewis and Brewer commenced their 
operations at each end, working towards 
the centre; and when the two cuttings 
approximated, it was found that the 
junction was perfectly level, the two roofs 
forming an unvarying line; while at the 
sides, the utmost deviation from a strait 
line was only one inch and a quarter, 
This, in a cutting of 1520 feet in length, 
begun at opposite ends, and worked to- 
wards a common centre, is perhaps unex- 
ampled. The cutting on the Chippenham 
side has already extended 2000 feet— 
through one solid bed of freestone unin- 
terrupted and compact, that no masonary 
is required in any part of it—the stone 
itself forming sides and roof, and nothing 
being wanted but the rails on which the 
carriages will run. A great quantity of 
gunpowder is necessarily used in blasting 
the rock. On Messrs. Lewis and Brewer’s 
contract alone one ton is consumed every 
week or ten days: it is used in charges 
of from two to three pounds each. Coals 
also are in great demand, thirty-five tons 
being used weekly. 

Export of Timber from the Highlands. 
—The progress of the railroads in Eng- 
land and Scotland has lately caused a 
great demand for fir wood. The sound 
of the axe and the saw-mill are heard in 
the loneliest and most remote parts of 
the Highlands. We have heard of one 
proprietor selling his fir wood for 10,0007. 
and auother for 5,3007. A considerable 
amount of shipping is engaged in this 
trade ; and the vessels that carry out the 
timber in the shape of railroad-sleepers, 
pit props, &c. generally return with car- 
goes of coal, lime, and other commodi- 
ties. The number of men employed in 
felling the trees, sawing them up, and 
exporting them, is also a source of advan- 
tage to the country. When the Duke of 
Gordon, about fifty years ago, sold his 
mighty forest of Glenmore for 10,0002. 
the sum was considered unprecedented ; 
yet the same timber would now, from 
superior management, as well as superior 
value in the market, be worth more than 
treble the amount. Previously to this 
period the Laird of Grant, it is said, sold 
his timber at the rate of ls. 8d. for what 
one man could cut and manufacture in a 
year! 
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New Churches.—Much activity has 
prevailed during the summer in the foun- 
dation, erection, and consecration of New 
Churches ; of which the following are 
some of the more important particulars. 

May 14, The new church at Tipton 
Green, co. Worcester, was opened for 
Divine Service by license from the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese. It is a handsome 
gothic structure, and the interior particu- 
larly beautiful. It contains 548 sittings 
in pews, and 774 in free seats. It was 
erected at a cost of 3700/., towards which 
her Majesty’s Commissioners granted 
20007., the Society for Building and En- 
larging Churches 350/., and the Lichfield 
Diocesan Society 7501., the remainder 
being raised by subscription. It has 
been built by Mr. Ebbels, of Trysull, 
near Wolverhampton. 

May 16. The new church of Alverston, 
Warwickshire, the first stone of which 
was laid on the Ist of August, 1837, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Worcester. 
The expense of erecting this edifice has 
amounted to about 2300/., which has 
been principally defrayed by the contri- 
butions of the proprietors and inhabitants 
of the parish, aided by a grant of 150/. 
from the Incorporated Society for pro- 
moting the Enlargement and Building of 
Churches and Chapels, 1007. from the 
Worcester Diocesan Church Building 
Society, and 500/. the profits of a bazaar. 

May 29. The new church at Litéle- 
worth, in the parish of Faringdon, Berks, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Oxford. 
It is built from the designs of Mr. Un- 
derwood of Oxford; and the expenses of 
the building and endowment have been 
chiefly defrayed by Oriel College, aided 
by voluntary contributions. 

June 18. The third of the new churches 
erected in the parish of Islington, by the 
contributions of the inhabitants, liberally 
aided by the Metropolis Churches Fund, 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
London, in the presence of the Lord 
Mayor, &c. It is situated in the New 
North-road, is capable of accommodating 
1100 persons, and the cost of building 
will not exceed 3500/. 

June 22. Christ Church, New North- 
road, Howton, built and endowed by the 
Metropolis Churches Fund, was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of London. It is 
a plain but spacious edifice, designed by 
Mr. Blore, in the Norman style, and will 
contain nearly 1200 persons, almost one- 
half of the seats being free for the use of 
the poor, Mr. H. C. Sturt, M.P. for 
Dorsetshire, the owner of a large estate 
at Hoxton, gave the site for the church, 
and for a parsonage-house, and schools 
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adjoining. A district will be assigned, 
and the Rev. W. Scott, M.A., of 


Queen’s College, Oxford, late Curate of 
Christ Church, St. Pancras, has been 
nominated by the Bishop of London to 
the Incumbency. 

June 26. ‘A meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood of Tredegar- 
square, in the Bow-road, took place, 
to adopt measures for the purchase of a 
church which has been built for some 
time at that place, but which, being the 
private property of an individual, had not 
as yet been opened for public worship. 
W. Cotton, esq. took the chair, and 
explained that Sir Charles Morgan, the 
ground-landlord, had given the piece of 
ground on which the church was erected 
six years ago; and Mr. Dickenson, the 
builder, only required to be reimbursed 
the cost of the building, which was a beau- 
tiful and convenient structure. The pur- 
chase money was 6800/., and of this sum 
5000/7. would be paid from the Metropo- 
litan Church Building Fund. A donation 
of 5007. has been received from Brazen- 
nose College, Oxford. At the close of 
the proceedings it was stated that 10702. 
had been subscribed, leaving only 730/. to 
make up the required amount. 

June 27. The consecrating of the new 
church in Carlisle-street, Lambeth, was 
performed by the Bishop of Winchester. 
The site was presented for the purpose 
by his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; the building erected by voluntary 
contributions, and the future expenses 
will be borne without the aid of the pa- 
rochial funds. There are 1000 sittings, 
one-half of which will be free to the 
poor. 

On the same day, the church at Runcton 
Holme, Norfolk, was re-opened, after 
having been suffered to lie in ruins for 
many generations. The architecture is 
Norman, and the re-edification has been 
effected with great taste and judgment. 
This good work has been accomplished 
by means of local subscriptions, aided by 
grants from the Incorporated and Dioce. 
san Societies for Building and Enlarg- 
ing Churches, without any rate upon the 
parish, The Rector, the Rev. J. Fy 
Edwards, has restored the chancel at his 
own expense. A _ small unpretending 
chapel of early Gothic architecture, built 
at Setch, in the parish of North Runcton, 
chiefly at the expense of Daniel Gurney, 
esq., was opened in January last. 

July 4. ‘The consecration of the church 
of St. James, Shoreditch, in the Curtain- 
road, was performed by the Bishop of 
London. It is plainly built, and capa- 
ble of containing 1200 persons. 
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July 10. St. Paul’s Church, Bunhill- 
row, in the parish of St. Luke’s, Middle- 
sex, a very handsome as well as sub- 
stantial edifice, in the plain Gothie style, 
the body of fine brick, with stone facings, 
and with stone steeple and pinnacles, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of London, in 
the presence of Lord Radstock, the Lord 
Mayor, &c. The Rev. Nugent Wade, 
M.A. is the appointed minister. ‘The 
site was given by the Artillery Company, 

July 13. A meeting was held of the 
inhabitants of Fulham, in order to con. 
sider of the expediency of enlarging the 
church. The Bishop of London was in 
the chair. It appeared that the estimates 
prepared for the work were so expensive 
In proportion to the increased accommo- 
dation that would be gained, and the diffi- 
culty was so great of removing many of 
the inconveniences of the present building, 
that the general opinion of the meeting 
was adverse to the measure; and it was 
agreed, on the proposal of the Bishop 
(who headed the subscription with a 
liberal offer of 500/.) to attempt to raise 
a fund adequate to the erection, on the 
same site, of a new and larger church, 
retaining the old and handsome tower. 
Before the meeting was adjourned 16301. 
had been subscribed. — This step we 
much regret: the present is a commodi- 
ous church, and the money would be bet- 
ter expended on a site at a distant part of 
the parish, 

July 22. A new church, in Berwick- 
street, Soho, the first stone of which was 
laid about eighteen months ago by Earl 
de Grey, underwent the ceremony ‘of 
consecration by the Bishop of London. 
This church is the largest that has been 
erected for several years in the metropo- 
lis, and cost altogether about 14,000/., 
25007. of which was supplied by the com- 
missioners for building churches, and up- 
wards of 10,0001. was raised by voluntary 
subscriptions amongst the inhabitants of 
St. James’s parish and others. The 
building is in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, and contains ample accommoda- 
tion for about 1,800 persons, from two to 
three hundred sittings being free. A 
great number of the nobility were present, 
amongst whom were the Archbishop of 
Armagh, Earl de Grey, the Countess of 
Lichfield, &c. 

July 23. The consecration of St. 
John’s Chapel, Crowborough Hill, was 
performed by the Lord Bishop of Chi- 
chester. This chapel is capable of hold- 
ing about 200, and has been erected for 
the service of a poor and destitute out- 
lying population, removed three miles 
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from the parish church of Withyham. 
A school is also in the course of building. 
The total cost of the chapel is estimated 
at about 1,300/. and that of the school at 
3201. 

July 26. The first stone of the new 
St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, was 
laid by the Bishop of Winchester, with 
the usual solemnities. It is to be built 
in the pure Gothic style, and will re- 
semble the old structure as nearly as pos- 
sible, but of course of much of smaller 
dimensions. The architect is Mr. Rose, 
who assisted to restore the Ladye Chapel. 

July 27, A-church at Barnwell, near 
Cambridge, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Ely. Itis built in the style 
of the I6th century, of red brick 
mixed with stone. The style being 
essentially plain, it has been exe. 
cuted without sacrificing any of its 
genuine character, though the cost, in 
proportion to the number of sittings, has 
been below the usual average. The 
architect is Mr. Ambrose Poynter, of 
London. It contains sittings for 1400, of 
which one-half are free. Barnwell was 
30 years ago a village adjoining Cam- 
bridge, with a population of 200 inha- 
bitants. It is nowa suburb of the town, 
with a population of 8000. Up to the 
present time there has been no church ac- 
commodation beyond that adapted to its 
ancient wants. 

July 30. The new church at Ofter- 
bourne, near Winchester, was consecrated. 
The first stone had been laid in May, 
1837. It is of grey brick, with stone 
turret, porches, and windows. ‘The in- 
terior presents a handsome appearance, 
the fittings up being chiefly of oak, with 
a screen and front of the Caen stone, 
which in former days was so much im- 
ported into this country, and the use of 
which, in this instance, will, it is hoped, 
again lead to its extended employment. 
The architect is Mr. Carter of Winches- 
ter, who is now erecting another church 
at Ampfield, near Romsey. 

Aug. 1. The new chapel of ease to 
Portsmouth, to be called St. Mary’s 
Chapel, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. It is adapted to 
hold 1200 persons. 

Aug. 2. Clevedon new church was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. The services of the day were 
read by the appointed minister, the Rev. 
George Weare Braikenridge, M.A., Oxf. 
at the expense of whose father, G. W. 
Braikenridge, esq. of Bristol, this 
church has been erected and endowed. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaZeETTE PRoMOTIONS. 


June 25. Bucks Militia: Lord Carrington 
to be Colonel, vice the Duke of Buckingham. 

July 3. Somerville William Harcourt Rams- 
bottom, esq. to be Provost Martial-general of 
the island of Grenada. 

July 5. Edward Jackson, esq. to be Attor- 
ney-general of the island of Trinidad.—Scots 
Gusileer Guards, Lieut.-Col.G. M. Eden, from 
56th Foot, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel. 

July 9. E.T. B. Twisleton, esq. Barrister- 
at-law, to be an Assistant Commissioner of 
Poor laws. 

July 31. Sir Charles T. Metcalf, Bart.G.C.B. 
(Governor of Jamaica) sworn of the Privy 
Council. 

Aug. 6. 43d Foot—Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
Keane, K.C.B. from 46th Foot, to be Colonel.— 
46th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. John Ross, from 98th 
Foot, to be Colonel.—9sth Foot, Major-Gen. 
Sir Willoughby Cotton, K.C.B. to be Colonel. 

Aug. 7. Knighted by fayey Anthony Oli- 
phant, esq. Chief Justice to the Supreme Court 
at Ceylon. 


Aug.9. The Hon. Fred. T. Pelham, com- 
mander R.N., to accept the laurelled cross 
of the order of San Fernando of Spain, con- 
ferred for his services while commanding 
H.M.’s sloop Tweed on the north coast of 
Spain.—Count Francis Rivarola, Major-General 
in the army, Colonel of the royal Malta fen- 
cible regiment, and K.H. to accept the insignia 
of acommander of the Sardinian order of Saint 
Maurice and » conferred for military 
services to the House of Savoy on several 
occasions. —— Capt. Ly” Bazil Shee, 47th 
Madras N.I. and Lieut.-Col. in Persia, to ac- 
cept the insignia of the Persian order of the 
Lion and Sun, of the first class, conferred for 
services before the enemy while in the Per- 
sian army.—88th Foot, Major W. H. Eden, to 
be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. W. H. Rutherford, to be 
Major.—Brevet, Lieut.-Col. John Grey, to be 
= u 

ug.12. Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Keane, K.C.B. 
tobe G.C.B. —— 

Aug. 12. Major-Gen. John Grey, C.B. to 
accept the insignia of a Knight of the Portu- 

uese order of the Tower and Sword, and of a 

night Commander of that of St. Bento d’Avis, 
conferred in on of his conduct during 
the Peninsular War, especially in the action of 
El Bodon, 25th Sept. 1811.—Wm. Conway, esq. 
Capt. 53d Bengal N.I. to assume the surname 
of Gordon after Conway. 

a. 15. Joseph Chichester, of Calverleigh, 
co. Devon, eldest son of Charles Joseph Chi. 
chester, esq. deceased, and Mary Honora his 
ee in compliance with the will of Joseph 
Nagle, of gy ote esq. to take the name of 
Nagle after Chichester.-— Royal Artillery, 
Lieut.-Col. R. F. Cleveland to’ be Colonel ; 
Capt. and brevet Major P. Faddy to be Lieut.- 
Colonel. 

Aug. 16. The Marquess of Winchester, in 
compliance with the will of Dame Sarah Salus- 
bury, of Offley-place, Herts. Upper Harley-st. 
and Brandsbury, Middlesex, to assume the 
surname of Burroughs before Paulet.—John 
Bishop Cul r, esq. (formerly John Bishop), 
Capt.14th - in compliance with the wish of 
his maternal uncle Wm. Alleyne Culpepper, of 
Harley-st. and Barbadoes, esq. to continue to 
use the name of er after Bishop.—56th 
Foot, Lieut.-Col. W. H. Eden, from 88th Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Col. vice Lt.-Col. R. O’Hara, who 
exchanges.—Brevet, Majors H.G. Jackson and 
Forbes acbean, R. Art. to be Lieut.-Colonels ; 
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Brevet Major G. C. Du Plat, R. Eng. to have 
the local rank of Lieut.-Colonel in Spain ; 
ins H. Lecky, 36th Reg. and C. Barry, 73d, 
to be Majors. 

Aug. 23. 42d Foot, Major G. Johnstone, to 
be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. D. A. Cameron, to be 


= 

ug. 26. The Duke of Sutherland sworn 
Lord Lieut. of the county of Salop.—The Rt. 
Hon. Francis Thornhill Baring to be Chan- 
cellor and Under-Treasurer of the Exchequer, 
and sworn of the Privy Council. ' 

Aug. 27. The Rt. Hon. Thomas a Rice 
created a Baron of the United Kingdom by the 
title of Baron Monteagle, of Brandon, co. § ~. 

Rt. Hon. Charles Poulett Thomson to be 
Governor-gen. of Canada. ; 

Richard Lalor Shiel, esq. to be Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. 





The Countess of Sandwich has been ap- 

inted Lady of the Bedchamber to Her Ma- 
Jesty, vice the Countess of Breadalbane. : 

Mr. Ellis is appointed Attorney-general in 
the Duchy Court of Lancaster in the room of 
Mr. Russell, now Accountant-general in the 
Court of Chancery, and Mr. E. Halswell suc- 
ceeds Mr. Ellis as Queen’s Counsel. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Aylesbury.—C. J. Baillie Hamilton, esq. 
Carlow.—Thomas Gisborne, is: esq. 
Perth.—David Greig, esq. Lord Provost of 


Perth. 





EcciestasTIcAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. Strachan, D.D. to be Bishop of To- 
ronto, Upper Canada. . 
Rey. B. Prowting, to be. Minor Canon of Win- 
chester. ; 
v. A. W. West, to be Preb. of S. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. 

Rev. W. Athill, M. R. Middleham Deanery, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. > Barnes, Edlingham V. Northumber- 
land. 

. C. Boys, Wing R. Rutland. 

. W. L. Brown, Wendlebury R. Oxon. 

. R. H. K. Buck, Launcells V. Cornwall. 

. J. D. Coleridge, Thorverton V. Devon. 

y. G. Cromwell, Trinity Ch. Louth, Linc. 

. J. Dalton, St. Issell’s R. Pemb. 

. J. Dollard, Watford V. Herts. 

. J. Du Boulay, Lawhitton R. Cornwall. 

. W. Ellis, Armin C, York. 

. E. P. Wenslowe, Huish cum Longport Vv. 


Som. 
Rev. P. A. Ibert, mg oe Vv. < 
Rev. E. W. Ingram, Harvington R. Wore. 
Rev. T. L. Iremonger, Goodworth Clatford V. 
Hants. 
Rev. A. L. Irwin, St. Clement’s R. Norwich. 
Rev. E. Jones, West Peckham V. Kent. 
Rev. J. 8S. Karr, Berkeley V. Glouc. 
Rev. A. R. Kenney, Bourton-upon-Dunsmore 
R. Warw. : 
Rev. — King, St. Luke’s Cheetham Hill P.C. 
Manchester. 
Rev. — King, St. Benedict’s P.C. Norwich. 
Rev. C. W. Leslie, St. Leonard’s on Sea P.C. 
Rev. T. Lowe, Leigh V. La 
v. T. Lowe, Lei . Lance. 
Rey. W. P. Mesgrave, Colwall R. Heref. 
Rev. J. Pearson, Stoke V. Kent. 
Rey. J. Peat, em} ¥ Church, Lambeth. 
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Rey. C. R. Pettat, Great Witcomb R. Glouc. 

Rev. F. Pickford, Hagworthingham R. Linc. 

Rev. H. Pooke, Kevil V. Wilts. 

Rey. T. Ratcliffe, Ely Chapel, London. 

Rev.W. Scoresby, D.D. Bradford V. Yorkshire. 

= E. D. Scott, Poulton-by-the-Sands P.C. 
ne. 

Rey. W. Sergison, Slaugham R. Sussex. 

Rev. J. Stevens, Chesham Bois Ch. Bucks. 

Rey. T. Stuart, Northallerton V. York.. 

Rev. H. Wightwick, Bremilham R. Wilts. 

Rey. J. Williams, Tring P. C. Herts. 

Rey. J. Williams, Cilycwm P. C. Carm. 





Civit. PREFERMENTS. 


R. G. Latham, M.A. to be Professor of the 
English Language in University College, 
London. 

Rev. A. W. Street, to be Junior Professor in 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 

Rev. R. K. Cooke, to be Head Master of Roch- 
dale School. 

C. Easther, esq. B A. to be Second Master of 
Richmond School, Yorkshire. 

A. Wallace, esq. B.A. to be Second Master of 
Bromsgrove School, Worcestershire. 





BIRTHS. 


July 18, In London, the Countess of Sand- 
wich, a son and heir.——20. _ The wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Gurney, of Rampton, a dau. 
being the seventeenth child.——At Amwell, 
the y of C. E. Dampier, esq. a son.—— 
25. At St. Leonard’s-hill, Mrs. Harcourt, a 
daughter. —— 26. At Newcastle, the wife of 
the Hon. and Rev. A. Pomeroy, a son.——At 
Gormanston Castle, the wife of the Hon. E. 
Preston, a daughter.——27. In Grosvenor-sq. 
the Viscountess Milton, a son.——28. At Chel- 
tenham, the wife of John Trevelyan, esq. a son 
and heir.——31. In St. James’s-sq. the Hon. 
Mrs. A. ge, ASON. 

Lately. At Talacre, the lady of Sir Edward 
Mostyn, Bart. a daughter.—In Berkeley-sq. 
Mrs. Peere Williams, a dau.——In Warwick- 
shire, Lady Charles Poulett, a son.——In Ire- 
land, the Hon. Mrs. Tighe, a son. 

Aug. 2. At the Rt. Hon, J. W. Croker’s, 
Mouisey, Mrs. George Barrow, a dau.—-At 
Goldings, Lady Townsend Farquhar. a son. 
——3. At Fulham, the Hon. Mrs. Sidney Roper 
Curzon, a dau.——4. At Cambridge-terr. Hyde- 
park, Mrs. R. du Pré Alexander, a dau.——5. 
The wife of Rich. Bagge, esq. of Gaywood-hall, 
Norf. a dau.——At pee es , Ireland, the seat 
of her brother Lord Crofton, the Hon. Mrs. E. 
Evans, a son and heir.—6. In Park-st.Grosv.- 
sq. Mrs. W. G. Prescott, a dau.——8. At Sta- 
plehurst, Lady Mary Hoare, a dau.—— At Me- 
reden Vicarage, the wife of the Hon. and Rey. 
W. Somerville, a son.——aAt Stonor-park, the 
wife of Thomas Stonor, esq. a dau.——9. At 
Chiselhurst, the wife of the Rev. Thomas Ful- 
ler, of Eaton-place, a son.——12. At Clapham- 
common, the wife of J. Humphery, esq. M.P. 
2 son.——In Mortimer-st. the wife of W. Bro- 
die, a son and heir.——13. At Netherseale-hall, 
Leic. Lady Gresley, a dau.——At Great Hase- 
ley, the wife of H. Hamersley, esq. a son. 
17. At Ditton-park, the Hon. Mrs. Hope, a son. 
——18. At Oldbury-place, Ightham, the wife 
of Thomas Selby, esq. a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


June 18. At Leamington, Stephen Lawson, 
esq. Assistant Surgeon 87th Fusiliers, to Fanny 
Maria Hardress, grand-dau, of the Jate Rev, 
Sir T. D, Broughton, Bart, 











20. At Loddiswell, Devon, the Rev. Charles 
Osmond, B.C.L. of Tiverton, to Caroline Jane, 
only dau. of the late Rev. G. F. Wise. 

26. At Shrewsbury, Henry Johnson, D.M. 
to Eliz. Maria, only dau. of the late Rev. C, 
Peters, M.A. Rector of Pontesbury, Salop.—— 
At Lewisham, John Young, esq. late of Trinity- 
hall, Cambridge, barrister-at-law, to Ann Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late George Ranking, esq. 
of Bentinck-st.——At Baverstock, Wilts, the 
Rev. Thomas Garrett, third son of the late T, 
Garrett, esq. of Ellington, Kent, to Joanna, 
second dau. of Alex. Powell, esq. of Hurdcott. 

27. At Moness-house, Perthshire, W. Hy 
Unwin, esq. of Suttons, Notts. to Sarah Ro- 
sanna, eldest dau. of the late A. Small, esq. o 
Clifton-house, Bucks.——At Kew, the Rev. F. 
J. Blandy, Vicar of Netheravon, to Elizabeth- 
Dollond, youngest dau. of the late Timothy 
Tyrrell, 5 ag Wigan, the Rev. W. C. 
Gibbs, of Disley, Cheshire, second son of 
Geo. Gibbs, of Stephen’s Green, Dublin, esq. 
to Eliz. Fowden, dau. of Alex. Haliburton, 
esq. of Whitley, Lanc.——At St. George’s, 
Han.-sq. the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, to 
Louisa, second dau. of the late Henry Ker 
Seymer, esq. of Hanford, Dorset.——At the 
same church, the Rev. R. L. Cotton, D.D. Pro- 
vost of Worcester coll. Oxf. to Charlotte-Bou- 
verie, youngest dau. of the late Hon. Philip 

sey.——At the same church, James Boul- 
cott, esq. son of J. E. Boulcott, esq. of Strat- 
ford-house, Essex, to Louisa Caroline, eldest 
dau. of W. G. Harrison, esq. of “ Bedford- 
1.—aAt St. James’s, D. Ogilvy yd, esq. of 
ohn-st. ane. to Margaret, youngest dau. 
of the late R. Henderson, esq.—~At St. 
George’s, Han.-sq. C. H. Hammond, esq. of 
Southampton, to Anna Maria, dau. of the late 
James Crabb, esq. of the same place. —— 
At Liverpool, John Bracken, esq. Captain 
29th Bengal Inf. son of the late Rev. T. 
Bracken, M.A. to eh eldest dau. of Egerton 
Smith, esq.—At Walthamstow, R.P. Harris, 
esq. to Emily Mary, second dau. of the 
Rev. W. Wilson, B.D. Vicar of Walthamstow. 

28. At Trinity church, Marylebone, the Rev. 
W. M. Macdonald, Vicar of Minety, Glouc. to 
Elizabeth, dau. of P. Hadow, esq. of Upper 
Harley-st. 

29. At St.George’s, Han.-sq. L. C. H. A. 
‘eae to Caroline Maria, eldest dau. of 
A. W. Robarts, esq. of Hill-st.——At St. Pan- 
cras, Benj. West, jun. esq. of Mornington-cr. 
to Catharine, eldest dau. of T. Wilson, esq. of 
Burton-st. 

July 2. At Winchmore-hill, the Rev. E. B. 
Warren, M.A. Minister of that chapel, to Mary 
Ann, second dau. of the late Edw. Busk, esq. 
of Ford’s-grove.——The Rev. D. R. Godfrey, 
A.M. Head Classical Master of Grosvenor 
College, Bath, to Louisa, youngest dau. of the 
late C. W. Cruttwell, esq: ——The Rev. W. S. 
Beever, M.A. Curate of Willingham, to Char- 
lotte, youngest dau. of W. Sumpter, esq. of 
Histon-hall, Camb. —— At St. John’s, West- 
minster, the Rev. G. W. Marriott, M.A. eldest 
son of the Rev. G. P. Marriott, Preb. of York, 
to Maria, eldest dau. of the late G. R. Mar- 
riott, esq. of — 

4. At Clifton, the Rev. Jacob Wood, Vicar of 
Egham, to Mary, only dau. of the late T. 
Frampton, esq.— At St.George’s, Hanover- 
sq. Francis Bacon, esq. barrister-at-law, to 
Fanny H. S. only dau. of Horace Twiss, esq. 
Queen’s Counse!.——At Hamble, Henry Ker 
Seymer, esq. of Handford, Dorset, to Isabella 
Helen, youngest dau. of the late W. Webber, 
esq. of Binfield-lodge, Berks. ——At Leeds, the 
Rey. Ralph Grenside, B.A. Rector of Cra- 
thorne, to Mary, eldest dau. of the late L. 5. 


Ray, esq. i 
> At Christ church, Mile-end, the Rev. Wm, 
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Hill, B.A. incumbent of Trinity church, Lei- 
cester, to Dorothea Scott, elder daughter of 
Wm. Lorrain, esq. LL.D. Rothesay. 

6. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Hon. 
Mr. Vanneck, eldest son of Lord Huntingfield, 
to Miss Arcedeckne, daughter of Andrew Arce- 
deckne, esq.——At Hackney, G. E. Hering, 
esq. of Charles-st. Berners-st. to Catharine, 
eldest dau. of W. Bromley, esq. of Stamford- 
grove. 

8. At Putney, Sir J. M. Nasmyth, Bart. to 
the Hon. Eleanor Powys, sister of Lord Lil- 
ford.——At St. Giles’s, the Rev. Alfred Gatty, 
M.A. to Margaret, youngest dau. of the Rey. 
Dr. Scott, Vicar of Catterick, Yorkshire.—— 
At Whittlesford, Camb. H. B. Gunning, esq. 
of the Middle Temple, to Katharine, youngest 
dau. of H. J. Thurnhall, esq. of the former 
place.——At Bedford, C. F, Edwards, esy. of 
Herne Bay, to Joanna Maria, second dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Cleeve, R.A. 

9. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John, only 
son of John Weston, esq. of Woolton, near Li- 
verpool, to Eliza Campion, eldest dau. and 
Robert Spittal, M.D. second son of Sir James 
Spittal, of Edinburgh, to Marianne, second 
dau. of N. Grut, esq. of Waterloo-place.——At 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, T. A. Whitter, esq. 
of Ulster-terr. Regent’s-park, to Amelia Pru- 
dentia, youngest dau. of W. Courtney, esq. of 
Woburn-place.——At Norwood, Surrey, the 
Rev. J. 8S. Utterton, Perp. Curate of Holmwood, 
Surrey, to Ellen, daughter of P. Storr, esq.—— 
At King’s Norton, the Rev. H. G. Cooper, M.A. 
Incumbent of harton-under-Needwood, to 
Elizabeth, third dau. of the late Rev. E. Pal- 
mer, of Moseley, Worc.—— At Hambledon, 
Charles Reynard, esq. of Hobgreen, Yorkshire, 
to Helen Eliz. only dau. of the late W. Hig- 
gens, esq. of Fairfield, Hants. 

10. At Hanworth, Norfolk, Philip, third son 
of P.W. Mayou, esq. to Mary, only dau. of 
the late Rev. B. G. Heath, Rector of Creeting, 
Suff.——At Betchworth, Surrey, the Rev. Edw. 
Hoare, third son of S. Hoare, esq. of Hamp- 
stead-heath, to Maria Eliza, only dau. of Sir 
B.C. Brodie, Bart.——At St. George the Mar- 
tyr, Charles Rivington, esq. of Queen-sq. to 
Emily, second dau. of Wm. Chadwell Mylne, 
esq. of New River Head and Amwell.—At 
Hendon, the Rev. John Lawson, M.A. to 
Frances Lydia, eldest dau. of the Rev. T. Wil- 
liams, Vicar of Hendon.——At St. George’s, 
Han.-sq. Sir T. Whichcote, Bart. to Marianne, 
only dau. of Henry Beckett, esq. and niece of 
Sir John Beckett.——At Pilfirrane, Fife, Robert 
H. S. Jackson, esq. second son of the late 
Lieut-Gen. Jackson, and Lieut. 97th Reg. to 
Klizabeth, youngest dau, of Adm. Sir Peter 
‘Halkett, Bart. G.C.H. ; 

11. At Kingston, Otho Thwaites, esq. of Great 
James-st. Westminster, to Naomi, eldest dau. 
of Thomas Jackson, esq. of Portsea.——At 
Marylebone church, Henry Armstrong Raw- 
lins, esq. of Kentish-town, to Isabella, young- 
est dau. of P. Salomons, esq. of Baker-st. and 
grandchild of the late G. Goldsmid, esq.— 
At Dawlish, John Shapter, esq. to Mary Ann 
Jane, youngest dau. of H. L. Gibbs, M.D. of 
Exeter.— At Chelsea, the Rev. Richard Shep- 
herd, B.A. to Ann, youngest dau. of J. Baseley, 
esq.—At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Thos. Aug. 
W. Parker, esq. M.P. for Oxfordshire, to Hen- 
rietta, youngest dau. of Edm. Turnor, esq. of 
Stoke hford. ——William Kirkby, esq. of 
Liverpool, only son of the late Rev. William 
Kirkby, Rector of Caldecote, Hunt. to Harriott 
Ursula, only dau. of the Rev. J. Horseman, 
Rector of Middle, Shropshire. 

13. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Theodore 
Foulks, esq. eldest son of A. Foulks, esq. of 
(iifton, to Theodora, youngest dau, of the Key, 
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Isham Baggs, Rector of Wark, Northumber- 
land.——At Newington, W. Lockhart Gibson, 
M.D. of Dundee, to Anne, second dau. of the 
late John Weston, esq. 

14. At St. Petersburgh, the Duke of Leuch- 
tenberg,to the Grand Duchess Maria of Russia. 

15. At Chester, the Rev. H.W. Bellairs, eldest 
son of the Rev. H. Bellairs, Rector of Bed- 
worth, Warw. to Mary Hannah Albina, fifth 
dau. of the late G. W. Kenrick, esq. of Woore- 


hall, Shropshire. 

16. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. H. W. Des 
Voeux, esq. only son of Sir C. Des Voeux, Bart. 
to Lady Sophia, widow of Sir R. Gresley, Bart. 
—At St. Stephen’s, Coleman-st. Charles 
Thomson, esq. of East Teignmouth, to Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Lempriere. 
— At Streatham, F. H. Spragge, esq. of Cor- 
pus Chr. Coll. nee to Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late Marm. Prickett, esq. of Brid- 
lington.——At Stamford, J. Douglas De Wend, 
esq. 44th Reg. son of the late Major De Wend, 
to Jesse, third dau. of the late Sam. Fenton, of 
Underbank-hall, Yorkshire, esq¢.——At Lewis- 
ham, John Stow, esq. of Greenwich, to Hen- 
rietta Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
I. F. B. Bohun, Rector of Debden, Suffolk.—— 
At Putney, the Rev. Samuel Fennell, D.D. 
Principal of the West Riding Proprietary 
School at Wakefield, to Arabella, second dau. 
of the late W. Groom, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 
— At St. John Lee, William Isaac, third son 
of Isaac Cookson, esq. of Meldon-park, North- 
umberland, to Jane Ann, youngest dau. of W. 
Cuthbert, esq. of Beaufront.——At Holton, 
Linc. Capt. J. Hale, 22d Bombay N. I. to Ca- 
tharine, eldest dau. of W. B. Burton, esq. of 
Holton-hall.—aAt St. George’s, Han.-sq. the 
Rev. George Hutton, second son of the late 
William Hutton, esq. of Gate Burton, Linc. to 
Caroline, sixth dau. of Robert Holden, esq. of 
Eaton-place and Nuttall Temple, Notts. 

17. At Cheltenham, H. Stockley Grimes, 
esq. Bengal Army, to Frances Matilda, eldest 
dau. of Gen. Podmore, E. I. Service.——At 
Rathmines, Dublin, R. W. Biggs, A.B. only 
son of Richard Biggs, — of Devizes, to Sarah, 
youngest dau. of ohn urser, esq. of Rath- 
mines Castle. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. 
John Obadiah Westwood, esq. F.L.S. of Ham- 
mersmith, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late Charles 
Richardson, esq. 

18. Sir R. H. yo K.C.H. to Anna Ma- 
ria, widow of Robert Hillingsford, esq. dau. of 
the late Sam. Harrison, esq. of Percy-st. Bed- 
ford-sq.——At St. Marylebone, Alfred Smith, 
esq. of Cumberland-terr. Regent’s-park, to 
Laura Susannah, third dau. of Frederick Per- 
kins, esq. of Chipstead-place, Kent.—— At 
York, the Hon. John Jocelyn, to Emily, second 
dau. of Henry Thompson, ty of Holgate- 





lodge.——At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the Rev. 
William Jamieson, M.A. British Chaplain at 
Amsterdam, to Susan, fifth dau. of the late 
W. Curry, esq. of North Shields.——At Ken- 
nington, Charles James Wood, esq. M.A. of 
Trin. Coll. Camb. to Hannah Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas Smith, esq. of Kings- 
ton. 

19. The Rev. T, A. Houblon, Rector of Cat- 
mere and Peasemore, Berks, to Eleanor, dau. 
of the Rev. John Deedes, Rector of Willingale, 
Essex.——At Shoreditch, William Campbell, 
ot one of the Magistrates of Mussleburgh, 
N. B. to Elizabeth Hughes, dau. of John Jones, 
e 


Sq. 

20. Robert Down, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
and Yeovil, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Ben- 
jamin Philips, esq. of Bromley, Kent.——At 
Overton, Flintshire, the Rev. W. Webster, 
M.A. Fellow of Queen’s Coll. Camb. to Sarah 
Phillips, eldest dau, of the late John Randles, 
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esq. of Overton-hall.—— At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, Robert Green, esq. of Eltham, 
to Catharine Sarah, second dau. of the late 
Thomas Smith, esq. of the Six Clerks’ Office. 
——At Streatham, Charles Armstrong, esq. of 
Southwark, to Elizabeth, second dau. of John 
Day, esq. of Water-lane, Tower-st.——At Ed- 
monton, William Beall, esq. of the Grange, 
Mountnessing, to Susanna, youngest dau. of 
the late Josep ford, esq. of Billericay.—— 
At Blunham, Beds. James Elsden Everard, of 
Congham, Norfolk, esq. to Isabella Emma, 
youngest dau. of Sir Peter Payne, Bart. : 

21. At Clifton, Capt. H.T. Parfitt, to Eliz- 
abeth Catharine, widow of Capt. C. Blomer, 
31st regt. dau. of the late John Martin, esq. of 
Withy Bush, Pemb. 

22. At Hampstead, Samuel Birch, esq. 
eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Birch, to Charlotte 
Frances, dau. of the late Samuel Fred. Gray, 
esq.——At the British Embassy, Paris, Wil- 
liam Young, esq. youngest son of Rear-Adm. 
Young, to Harriet Elizabeth, only child of 
A. 8. Willington, esq. of Charleston, South 

rolina. 

23. At Leamington, T. Aubrey Howard, 
ot to Charlotte Mary, only dau. of the Rev. 
F. T. Corrance, Vicar of Great Glenn, Leic.—— 
At Southampton, C. H. Pilgrim, esq. of York- 
terr. Regent’s-park, to Mary, third dau, of the 
late Edw. Shewell, esq.——At St. George in 
the East, Middlesex, Mr. E. J. Carlos, of Glou- 
cester-buildings, Walworth, solicitor, to Mary 
Ann Glascott, of Wyrardisbury, Bucks, 
met surviving dau. of the late Thomas 

lascott, esq. of eee Ardwick, 
near Manchester, Edwin dwick, esq. Sec. 
to the Poor Law Commission, to Rachel Daw- 
son, fifth daughter of J. Kennedy, of Ardwick- 
house, esy.—tThe Rev. J.C. Robertson, M.A. 
of Trin. Coll. Camb. to Julia Maria, only dau. 
of Richard Stevenson, esq. of Barton, Notts. 
—At Liverpool, the Rev. C. Brereton, S8.C.L, 
Fellow of New Coll. Oxf. second son of the 
Rey. Dr. Brereton, of Bedford, to Emily, second 
dau. of Henry Hill, esq. 

24. At Cookham, the Rev. Charles W. Law- 
rence, second son of Charles Lawrence, esq. of 
Mossie Hill, Liverpool, to Lucia, second dau. 
of the late Sir Samuel Young, Bart. of For- 
mosa-place, Berks.——At Leamington, George 
Acklom, esq. second son of Lieut.-Col. Acklom, 
to Marianne, eldest dau. of Robert Fellowes, 
esq. of Shottesham-park, Norf.——At South- 
ampton, Lieut. Robert Boardman, R.N. to 
Mrs. Andoe, widow of Capt. Robt. Andoe, R.N. 

25. At Newark, William Cosier Fletcher, 
esq. of the Woodlands, Manchester, to Mary, 
second 7 of Joseph Gilstrop, esq. the 
Mayor of Newark.——At All Souls, Maryle- 
bone, and at the French chapel, the Count de 
Mont Real, to Theodosia, dau. of Sam. Crawley, 
= -P.——At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Henry 
L’Estrange oo L’Estrange, esq. of Hun- 
stanton-hall, Norfolk, to Jamesina, youngest 
dau. of John Stewart, esq. of Belladrum, co. 
Inverness.——At Leicester, the Rev. J. Bull, 
M.A. Master of the Hospital and Grammar 
School at Clipston, to Eliza Martha, youngest 
dau. of the late Wm. Goodall, esq. of Ken- 
nington, and niece to Major Macdonald, of the 
Manor-house, Buckingham.—At St. John’s, 
Paddington, G. L. Cooper, -. of Torrington- 
sq. Surgeon, son of the late Hon. Sir George 
Cooper, Judge at Madras, to Eleanor Frances, 
dau. of R. E. Cresswell, esq. of Pinkney-park, 
Wilts,——At St. James’s, the Hon. G. P. O’Cal- 
laghan, second son of Viscount Lismore, to 

¥ second dau. of J. G. Norbury, esq.— 
At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Edw. Sivewright, 
Capt. 12th Lancers, to Fanny Page, eldest dau. 
of Gen. Sir John Crosbie, G.C.H. 

26. At Bangor, Ireland, James Hamilton 
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Ward, esq. Comm. R.N. son of the late Rt. 
Hon. R. Ward, to the Hon. Eliz. Dorcas Black- 
wood, dau. of Lord Dufferin and Claneboye. 

27. At Dorking, Heathfield Young, esq. to 
Emily, second dau. of James Cheesman, esq. 
—At St. Hellier’s, Jersey, Alex. John Su- 
therland, M.D. of Fludyer-st. Westminster, 
eldest son of A. R. Sutherland, M.D. of Parlia- 
ment-st. to Alison-Johanna, youngest dau. of 
J. W. Carmichael, esq. late Capt. 53d Reg. 

29. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Algernon 
Charles Percy, eldest son of the Bishop of Car- 
lisle, to Emily, eldest dau. of the late Rt. Rev. 
R. Heber, Bishop of Calcutta.——At Kepple- 
ston, near Aberdeen, Thomas Innes, esq. Ad- 
vocate, second son of William Innes, esq. of 
Raemoir, to Helen-Christian, daughter of 
Thomas Burnett, esq. Advocate——At Deb- 
den-hall, W. T. Crosbie, esq. Ardfert-Abbey, 
Kerry, to Susan Ann, third daughter of the 
Hon. L. M. P. Burrell. 

30. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. the Rev. 
Lord Arthur Hervey, to Patience, eldest dau. 
of John Singleton, esq.——-At Watford, the Vis- 
count Newry and Morne, son of the Earl of 
Kilmorey, to Anne-Amelia, eldest dau. of Gen. 
the Hon. Sir Charles Colville, G.C.B.—At 
St. James’s, Dublin, R. W. Corringham, esq. 
of Bolham-hall, Notts. to Mary Madeline, 
eldest dau. of Dr. Scratchley, of Paris. 

31. At Tunbridge, the Rev. R. W. Browne, 
M.A. Fellow of St. John’s, Oxford, to Caroline- 
Bradford, eldest dau. of the Rev. Sir C. Har- 
dinge, Bart.——At Northfield, Thomas Bag- 
nall, esq. of West Bromwich, Staff. to Caro- 
line, sixth dau. of the late L. Haslope, esq. of 
Selly-hall, Worc.——At Southampton, John 
Coltsmann, — | of Flesk-castle, Kerry, to Ca- 
therine, second dau. of the late James Lang- 
dale, esq. of Lavender-hill, Surrey. 

Laiely. At Kilmore, Robert H. Southwell, 
esq. of Castle Hamilton, to Charlotte, widow 
of F. L. Saville, esq. of Tickhill, dau. of the 
Bishop of Kilmore. ‘ 

August 1. At Kelvedon, Essex, by the Bishop 
of London, the Rev. John Frere, Rector of Cot- 
tenham, and one of his Lordship’s Domestic 
Chaplains, to Jane, second dau. of the Rev. 
Charles Dalton, Vicar of Kelvedon.——At St. 
George’s, Han. sq. John George, eldest son of 
J. Phillimore, LL.D. to Rose-Margaret, dau. 
of J. L. Knight Bruce, esq. one of her Ma- 
ee Counsel. —— At Hatfield, Herts, the 

ev. G. Renaud, M.A. Fellow of Corpus, Oxf. 
to Georgiana-Cecilia-Grantham, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. F. T. Faithfull, Rector of Hatfield. 
——At Dartmouth, the Rev. G. W. Langmead, 
to Elizabeth Holdsworth, youngest dau. of 
W. C. Hunt, esq. M.D. 

2. At St. Pancras, Henry Flower, esq. of 
Up r Bedford-pl. to Caroline-Eliza, daughter 
of Martin Stutely, esq. of wey ey ty 

3. AtSt.George’s, Han.-sq. the Rev. George 
Mathias, B.A. to Charlotte Jane, eldest dau. of 
Edw. Fletcher, esq. Corsock, Dumfriesshire. 

5. At Kingstone, near Canterbury, the Rev. 
T. H. M. Bartlett, B.A. to Maria, youngest 
* - the late Lieut.-Col. George Skyling, 


6. At Hadley, the Rev. John Sloper, of 
West Woodhay, Berks, to Georgiana Clemen- 
tina, only daughter of the late Rev. Clement 
Cottrell.——At Ipswich, Lieut. Nelson, R.E. 
son of Gen. Nelson, of Devonport, to Lucy, 
fifth dau. of the late Thomas Howard, esq.— 
At Frant, the Rev. John Hamilton, Vicar of 
Lynsted, eldest son of J. Hamilton, esq. of 
Riseland, to Augusta-Harriet, fourth dau. of 
the late Sir Henry Hawley, Bart.——At Ken- 
sington, William Boulton Pickering, esq. of 
Hammersmith, to Harriet, second dau. of the 
late Thomas Woolley, esq. of Cain’s-Cross, 
Gloucestershire, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Su.tan Maumoup. 

June 30. At Constantinople, aged 54, 
the Sultan Mahmoud the Second. 

Mahmoud II. was born on the 20th of 
July, 1785, and ascended the Imperial 
Throne immediately after the deposition 
and murder of Mustapha IV. in 1808, being 
then in the twenty-third year of his age. 
The murder of his predecessors, Selim 
and Mustapha, by the Janissaries, who 
had completely usurped the government 
of the kingdom, made a deep impression 
on his mind. Seeing no other way to 
rid himself of them, he resolved upon 
their indiscriminate slaughter. From the 
dome of the mosque of St. Sophia he 
gazed upon the terrible carnage which 
gave freedom to the empire. So bloody 
a commencement of a reign was sup- 
posed to presage a continuance of cru- 
elty ; but, Sioall for Turkey, the Sultan 
no sooner found himself free from per- 
sonal danger than he directed all the ener- 
gies of a daring mind to improve the 
social and moral condition of his subjects. 
His chief opponents were the priests, 
who scrupled not to accuse him of infide- 
lity, and who, by attributing every defeat 
sustained by his arms to the displeasure 
of the Prophet, raised a clamour against 
him among the zealots of the Mussulman 
faith, which greatly embittered his life. 
In the war with Russia, which continued 
from 18069 to 1812, he lost Bessarabia 
and a part of Moldavia; next followed 
the revolution which restored indepen- 
dence to Greece; and, to complete his 
misfortunes, the Pacha of Egypt inti- 
mated a determination to perpetuate the 
government of Egypt in his own family. 
His annihilation of the power of the 
Janissaries—the pretorian guard of the 
Porte—was a bold, decisive, necessary 
act, worthy of a Peter the Great; but 
though he could will high things, and 
carry that will into effect by sudden and 
vigorous efforts, he wanted the enduring 
patience, and sagacious anticipations of 
the future, required to carry out the 
parallel. He involved the empire in 
wars, not unprovoked it is true, but 
rashly entered into; and the consequence 
of which has been, the dismemberment 
of some of its finest provinces, the in- 
subordination of its vassals, and its ex- 
posure to the mercy of the designing and 
rapacious North. 

In a pamphlet published about two 
years ago, it is remarked that ‘* The 
magnitude of an obstacle never deterred 





him; but no premature rashness im- 
pelled him to its removal before his mea- 
sures were effectually matured. In the 
means he has employed he has been 
utterly unscrupulous. One of his first 
acts was to take the life of his brother, in 
order to deprive a powerful faction of 
their chief pretence for revolt. In other 
years blood has flowed in torrents under 
his orders, aud sometimes under his im- 
mediate view. By the unexampled trea- 
chery of his agent, Mahomet Ali, the 
lives and the power of the Mameluke 
Beys were extinguished at one fell blow; 
and, when a similar tragedy was to be 
performed at Constantinople, he himself, 
stationed within the railing of the mosque 
of Sultan Achmet, on the Hippodrome, 
directed and witnessed that wholesale 
massacre of the Janissaries, on the com- 
plete execution of which depended his 
own existence. The feudal chieftains 
and rebellious Pachas were removed in- 
differently, by fraud or force. Some- 
times one was cajoled to take arms 
against another. Sometimes they were 
inveigled to Constantinople by appoint. 
ments to the highest offices, and under 
the sanction of the most solemn pro- 
mises, all of which were broken the 
moment the deluded victim was secured. 
In order to reduce the one most powerful 
vassal, a confidential and favorite officer 
of the Sultan was dismissed, as in dis- 
grace, from his master’s councils. He 
wandered for a time in poverty about the 
Asiatic provinces, and at length took 
refuge in the territory of the formidable 
Pacha. His apparent misery and dis- 
grace became recommendations to pro- 
tection; and his convivial qualities pro- 
cured him intimacy and confidence. At 
length a favourable moment arrived. He 
produced from his bosom the fatal firman, 
issued two years before, and having with 
one blow of his cimetar laid the Pacha at 
his feet, he returned to Constantinople 
to receive the reward of his perfidious 
loyalty. I have seen him there, in the 
high office of Seraskier Pacha, a venera- 
ble looking personage, with long white 
beard and scarlet robes, on whose arm 
the Sultan leant when descending from 
the mosque. Many such services of 
unscrupulous fidelity has he performed ; 
and, to the active command he held 
in the grand assault upon the Janissaries 
in the Hippodrome may be ascribed, in 
ood measure, its murderous success. 

et decided and remorseless as Mah. 
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moud has shewn himself, where policy 
of state required the removal of tur- 
bulent soldiers or rebellious chieftains, I 
believe no single instance can be charged 
against him, of blood being shed in the 
gratification of personal passion or caprice. 
On the contrary, his private conduct and 
public administration are marked with 
the character of mildness. No lifeless 
bodies are now found floating on the 
Bosphorus, nor heads seen piled up at 
the gate of the seraglio. For some years 
past, there has been scarcely a case of 
capital punishment at Constantinople. 
Private assassinations are not suspected. 
Ministers removed from the Divan no 
longer lose their heads or their property 
with their offices; and all the disasters 
of the late wars, the loss of Varna and 
the Balkan, even the untoward event of 
Navarino, produced not a single order of 
execution, either from judicial sentence 
or imperial anger. These are remarkable 
circumstances ; and, what is perhaps still 
more striking, not a single instance of 
riot or turbulence occurred on any of 
those events among the dense and irasci- 
ble population of the capital.” (British 
Diplomacy and Turkish Independence.) 

His issue consists of two sons and four 
daughters, the whole of whom are living. 

The name of the reigning Sultan is 
Abdul Medjid, who was born on the 20th 
of April, 1823. He will be assisted in 
the government by his brothers-in-law, 
who greatly distinguished themselves by 
the enlightened support which they ren- 
dered Mahmoud in carrying out reforms 
in the army, navy, and finances of the 
empire. 


Tue Ear or Lucan, 

July 1. At his residence, Serpentine- 
terrace, Knightsbridge, in his 74th year, 
the Right Hon. Richard Bingham,, se- 
cond Earl of Lucan (1795), and Baron 
Lucan of Castlebar, co. Mayo (1776), 
a Representative Peer of Ireland, and 
the eighth Baronet (of Nova Scotia 
1632). 

His Lordship was born December 6, 
1765, the only son of Charles the first 
Earl, by Margaret, daughter and co- 
heiress of James Smyth, of Canon's 
Leigh, co. Devon, esq. In 1794 (when 
he was only the Hon. Mr. Bingham) he 
made himself conspicuous by his mar- 
riage with the divorced Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, the first wife of the present 
Duke of Norfolk, and the third daughter 
and coheiress of Henry Bellasyse, second 
and last Earl of Fauconberg. After 
this marriage Lord Bingham lived in 
close retirement, at Washington, the seat 
of Sir Thomas Apreece, Bart. in Hunt. 


ingdonshire, until on the death of his 
father, March 29, 1799, he succeeded to 
the family titles and estates. He was 
elected a Representative Peer for Ire- 
land in 1802. His Lordship (who was 
brother-in-law to the late Earl Spencer) 
usually voted in favour of the Roman 
Catholic claims. He was opposed to the 
Reform of Parliament ; and voted in the 
majority which ousted Lord Grey’s mi- 
nistry, May 7, 1832. 

By the Lady already mentioned, who 
died on the 24th March, 1819, the Earl 
of Lucan had issue five daughters and 
two sons: 1. Lady Elizabeth, married 
in 1815 to George Granville Vernon 
Harcourt, esq., M. P. for Oxfordshire, 
eldestson of the Lord Archbishop of York, 
and has issue an only daughter, married 
to Lord Norreys, son and heir apparent of 
the Earl of Abingdon; 2. Lady Char- 
lotte, who died in 1805, in her tenth 
year; 3. Lady Anne, married in 1816 to 
Alexander Murray, of Broughton, esq. ; 
4. the Right Hon. Louisa Lady Elcho, 
married in 1798 to Francis Lord Elcho, 
son and heir apparent of the Earl of 
Wemyss and March, and has a numerous 
family ; 5. Lady Georgiana, married in 
1821 to Charles Neville, esq.; 6. the 
Right Hon. George Charles, now Earl 
of Lucan, a Major-General in the army, 
and late Lieut.-Colonel of the 17th lan- 
cers; he was born in 1800, and married 
in 1829, Lady Anne Brudenell, seventh 
and youngest surviving sister to the 
present Earl of Cardigan, (and the late 
Countess Howe, the Countess of Chis 
chester, &c.) and has issue George, now 
Lord Bingham, born in 1830, and two 
daughters; and 7. the Hon. Richard 
Camden Bingham, late Secretary of Le- 
gation at the court of Bavaria, and now 
at that of Sardinia. 

The death of the Earl of Lucan, was, 
it is understood, awfully sudden. Soon 
after 10 o'clock, having partaken of break- 
fast and made a hearty meal, he pro- 
ceeded, as was his custom, to his library, 
where he had not been many minutes 
before he was discovered in a dying state. 
Medical assistance was instantly sent for, 
but he expired in about half an hour 
afterwards. 


Generat Lonp Howpen. 

Lately. In his 80th year, the Rt. Hon. 
John Francis Caradoc, Baron Howden of 
Crimstonand Spaldington, and of Cradock. 
stown, co. Kildare, in the peerage of Ire- 
land (1819); Baron Howden, of Howden 
and Grimston, co. York, in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom (1831); G.C.B. 
and K.C.; a General in the army, Co- 
lonel of the 43d foot, and a member of 
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the Consolidated Board of General Offi- 
cers. 

Lord Howden was born on the 12th 
Aug. 1762, the only son of the Most 
Rev. John Cradock, Lord Archbishop 
of Dublin, by Mary, widow of Richard 
St. George, of Kilrush, co. Kilkenny, 
esq. and daughter of William Bledwyn, 
of Boston, co. Lincoln, esq. He entered 
the army Dec. 15, 1777, as a Cornet in 
the 4th regiment of horse. In 1779, he 
exchanged to an ensigncy in the Cold- 
stream Guards, and on the 12th Dec. 
1781, was promoted to a lieutenancy with 
the rank of Captain. In June 1785 he 
purchased the Majority of the 12th Dra- 
goons, and in 1786 exchanged into the 
13th foot, of which regiment he was ap- 
pointed Lieut.-Col. June 14, 1789. He 
commanded the 13th regiment in the 
West Indies, upon the commencement 
and expectation of a war with Spain ; and 
on his return was appointed Quarter- 
master general in Ireland, where he was 
specially employed by Government in 
many of the disturbed counties in that 
kingdom. He went a second time to the 
West Indies, in the command of the 2d 
battalion of grenadiers, under the orders 
of Sir Charles Grey, and was present at 
the reduction of Martinique (where he 
was wounded), St. Lucie, Guadaloupe, 
and at the siege of Fort Bourbon; and 
before the reduction of the 2d battalion 
of grenadiers in the West Indies, he was 
appointed Aid-de-camp z Sir Charles 
Grey. On his return to England he re- 
ceived the thanks of Parliament for his 
services, 

In Feb. 1795 he was appointed Colonel 
of the 127th foot ; in 1797, that regi- 
ment was reduced, and Col. Cradock re- 
mained on half-pay till appointed to the 
command of the 2nd battalion of the 54th 
regiment, upon the reduction of which he 
was again placed on half-pay. He at- 
tained the rank of Major-General Jan. 1, 
1798 ; and in 1803 was appointed to the 
7lst regiment, from whence he was pro- 
moted to the command of the 23rd light 
infantry the 2nd Jan, 1809. He served as 
Quartermaster-general in Ireland dur- 
ing the rebellion; was under the com- 
mand of Lord Lake at the affair with the 
rebels at Vinegar Hill, and in the subse- 
quent movements in the county of Wex- 
ford. He accompanied Lord Cornwallis 
as Quartermaster-general in his march 
against the French forces that landed in 
Killala, under General Humbert, and 
was severely wounded in the action at 
Ballynahinch, where the French and rebel 
force were defeated, and laid down their 
arms, 


He was afterwards appointed to the 
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staff in the Mediterranean, under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, and was in the actions 
of the 8th, 13th, and 2Ist of March, 
1801. In the action of the 13th, he com- 
manded the brigades that formed the ad- 
vance against the enemy, and received 
the thanks of Sir Ralph Abercromby. 
He was second in command of the divi- 
sion of the army that proceeded to Cairo 
under the command of Lord Hutchinson, 
and was at the action of Rhamanie on the 
9th of May, 1801, and at the surrender 
of Cairoand Alexandria. Upon the ter- 
mination of the campaign in Egypt, he 
was appointed to the command of a force 
of 7,000 men, to take possession of Cor- 
sica and to occupy Naples; but, when he 
had proceeded to Malta, the peace of 
Amiens put an end to that armament. 
On his return to England, he was again 
honoured with the thanks of Parliament. 

Col. Cradock was invested with the 
insignia of a Knight of the Bath on 
the 16th Feb. 1803. He was next ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
East India Company’s forces at Madras, 
with the local rank of Lieut.-General. 
Upon the departure of Lord Lake from 
India, Sir John Cradock remained nearly 
a year in the command of all the forces 
in that peninsula, 

In 1808 he was appointed to command 
the forces in Portugal during all that cri- 
tical period before the arrival of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, who superseded him 
at Leyria, while conducting the army 
against Marshal Soult at Oporto. Sir 
John Cradock, having received the re- 
peated thanks of Government for his 
conduct in Portugal, was appointed to 
the government of Gibraltar, with the 
rank of General; but in a short time 
resigned the situation and returned to 
England. 

He was afterwards appointed Gover- 
nor of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Commander of the forces on that sta- 
tionin 1811. In 1814 he resigned that 
situation, and was succeeded by Lord 
Charles Somerset. 

By patent dated Oct. 18, 1819, he 
was, on account of his distinguished ser- 
vices, created a Peer of Ireland, by the 
title of Baron Howden; and at the coro- 
nation of King William the Fourth, he 
was advanced to the dignity of a Peer of 
the United Kingdom, by patent dated 
Sept. 10, 1831. By royal licence, dated 
the 19th Dee. 1831, he altered his name 
to Caradoc, deeming that to be the 
ancient and veritable orthography. His 
Lordship voted in favour of the reform 
of Parliament. 

Lord Howden married, Nov. 17, 
1798, Lady Theodosia Sarah Frances 
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Meade, third daughter of John first 
Earl of Clanwilliam, aunt to the pre- 
sent Earl, and sister to the Countess of 
Meath. By her Ladyship, who survives 
him, he had issue an only son, the 
Right Hon. John-Hobart now Lord 
Howden. His Lordship was born in 
1799, is a Lieut.-Colonel in the army, 
anda Knight of the order of the Guelph’s 
of Hanover, of St. Anne of Russia, and 
the Redeemer of Greece; and his name, 
as Colonel Caradoc, has been well known 
in several services of military diplomacy. 
He married in June 1830, Catharine, 
daughter of His Excellency Paul Count 
Skavronsky, and great-niece of Prince 
Potemkin, but has no issue. 


Le Baron bE Prony. 

July 29. At his country residence, 
Aoniéres, near Paris, aged 84, M. le 
Baron de Prony, Peer of France, a Fo- 
reign Member of the Royal Society of 
London. 

Gaspard-Clair-Francois-Marie Riche 
de Prony was born 22nd July, 1755, at 
Chamelet, in the present department of 
the Rhone. At the age of 21 he was 


admitted into the Ecole des Ponts et 
Chaussées, and soon distinguished him- 
self by his successful application to the 
severer mathematical pursuits of that 


establishment. Perronet, at that time 
chief of the school, took considerable no- 
tice of him, and, in 1783, recommended 
him to the minister as a fit person to se- 
cond himself in the important works on 
which he was then engaged, and which, from 
his advanced age, he found it too arduous 
to perform without help. The celebrated 
Monge also discovered his worth, and 
became his teacher in the higher branches 
of analysis. In 1785 M. de Proney went 
with Perronet to Dunkirk, to undertake 
the restoration of the port ; and ultimately 
went with him to England, where they 
stopped some time. In 1786 M. de 
Prony was ordered to draw up a plan for 
the erection of the Pont Louis X VI. at 
Paris; and after being admitted, as an 
honorary exception, to a discussion on 
the subject before the Council of Ponts 
et Chaussées, was appointed director of 
the works. The Government discon- 
tinued, in 1791, the appointment of M. 
de Prony as assistant to M. Perronet; 
but, with an honourable feeling, he con- 
tinued to discharge his duties as before 
without salary, until the death of that 
gentleman in 1793. During this period 
he had enjoyed opportunities of studying 
practically the greatest operations thus 
carried on by the State, and the amount 
of engineering knowledge which he had 
12 
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acquired was very considerable, The 
first volume of a work on hydraulic archi- 
tecture was published by him in 1790, 
but he subsequently relinquished the idea 
of finishing the work. Towards the end 
of 1791 he had been named engineer in 
chief at Perpignan; but a few months 
after, on the Government deciding to 
draw up the Cadastre, or Great Terri- 
torial and Numerical Survey of France, 
he was charged with the superintendence 
of that immense undertaking. The poli- 
tical events that succeeded each other so 
rapidly at that period in France did not 
permit of his taking much part in the 
practical survey; but his time was fully 
occupied with the direction of the matter, 
and several other important operations 
were successively entrusted to his care. 
One of these arose from the new me- 
trical system just then adopted, requiring 
that fresh trigonometrical should be cal- 
culated, adapted to all astronomical and 
geodesical calculations. The Govern- 
ment of the day, which, in some of its 
decisions, was guided by ideas of no small 
grandeur, applied to M. de Prony for 
the calculation of tables on the centesi- 
mal scale; and, in its instructions de- 
livered on this occasion, desired him to 
take care that, ‘* while the tables should 
be as exact as possible, he should make 
them the greatest and most imposing 
monument of calculation that had ever 
been executed or even thought of.” _M. 
de Prony, fully competent to the gigantic 
task, and worthy of the confidence of the 
State, set himself to work with the most 
indefatigable industry, summoning to his 
aid, at the same time, a large body of ex- 
perienced calculators. The story goes 
that, wishing to find a large number of 
ordinary arithmeticians for the subordinate 
parts of the work, he took into his em- 
ployment all the perruquiers of the capi- 
tal whom he could find, and who, by the 
revolution, had been driven to great dis- 
tress from the total destruction of their 
trade. In less than two years M. de 
Prony had finished tables containing 
10,000 sines in natural numbers to 25 
places of decimals, with 7 or 8 columns 
of differences ; 2,000 logarithms of sines 
and tangents calculated to 14 places of 
decimals, with 4 columns of differences ; 
10,000 logarithms relative to the propor- 
tion of sines and tangents to ares, with 3 
columns of differences, for facilitating 
interpolation in calculations relating to 
small angles ; the logarithms of the first 
10,000 numbers calculated to 19 places 
of decimals, and the logarithms of num- 
bers from 10,000 to 200,000 calculated to 
14 places of decimals, with 5 columns of 
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differences. This immense collection, 
forming 17 volumes folio in MS., was 
to have been printed by Didot, according 
to a contract passed between that eminent 
typographer and the Government; but 
the fall in value of the assignats, and 
other independent causes, hindered the 
projected impression from being com- 
pleted. This great monument of the in- 
dustry and talent of M. de Prony has 
ever since remained in the library of the 
Observatory at Paris; and it is high time 
that the French Government should give 
it to the world, since the Chambers have 
voted a Bill for the legal re-establishment 
of the metrical and decimal system in all 
its purity from Jan. 1, 1840. 

In 1798 M. de Prony was named Di- 
rector- General of the Ponts et Chaussées, 
having already, in 1794, been appointed 
Professor of Mechanics at the Ecole 
Polytechnique, on the first establishment 
of that celebrated institution. He had 
also been elected a member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of the Institute. Na- 
poleon, on his return from Italy, took 
notice of M. de Prony, and made him 
some advantageous offers at the time of 
the expedition to Egypt, to accompany 
the French army to that country. M. de 
Prony refused, and Napoleon never for- 
gave him. Once, when Emperor, one 
of the ministers recommended him as a 
suitable person for one of the new dig- 
nities then about to be bestowed; but 
the Emperor’s reply was—‘ Il ne faut 
pas mettre son rabot en dentelles, on ne 
pourrait plus s’en servir pour raboter.”— 
(You must not wrap your plane up in 
lace, or you’ll not be able to plane with 
it.) Notwithstanding the apparent cool- 
ness of the Emperor he had the highest 
opinion of M. de Prony’s talents, and 
employed him from 105 to 1812 on 
important missions in several parts of 
France. It was in Italy, however, that 
his official occupations principally lay, 
where he executed several large works 
connected with the Po, and the ports of 
Genoa, Ancona, Venice, Pola, and the 
Gulf of Spezzia. The improvement of 
the Pontine marshes also fell to his lot ; 
and gave rise to a very valuable geogra- 
phical and bydrographical account of them, 
which he took the pains to draw up. 

At the Restoration M. de Prony 
ceased to be a Professor of the Ecole 
Polytechnique, but continued attached to 
that establishment as permanent examiner, 
In 1827 he executed several missions in 
the departments, and especially in that of 
the Rhone, where he was consulted on 
the formation of some extensive embank- 
ments. He had been named a supernu- 
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merary member of the Bureau des Longi- 
tudes in 1805, and was elected full mem- 
ber in 1817. He was also a member of 
the Royal Society of London (elected in 
1818), and of almost all the scientific so- 
cieties of Europe. M. de Prony had 
been one of the earliest chevaliers of the 
Legion of Honour, and was made an 
officer of it in 1814: in 1816 he was 
named Chevalier de St. Michael, and, in 
1828, was created a Baron by Charles X. 
He was made a Peer of France by Louis 
Philippe in 1835. 

A few minutes before M. de Prony’s 
decease he kept his eyes fixed on five or 
six watches suspended near his bed, and 
observed their movements with his usual 
attention. On his birthday, one week 
before, he had been present at the sitting 
of the Academy of Sciences. Besides 
the works mentioned above, M. de 
Prony’s other contributions to science 
fill 16 volumes 4to. 

He had a brother, better known by the 
family name of Riche than that of Prony, 
who was a distinguished naturalist, and 
formed part of the expedition sent out to 
search for the unfortunate La Peyrouse, 
dying in 1797 from the fatigue he expe- 
rienced on his long cruise. 

M. de Prony’s funeral took place with 
great ceremony, at the cemetery of Pére 
la Chaise. 


Sir J. G. Crawrurp, Barr. 

July 9. In his 78th year, Sir James 
Gregan Crawfurd, the second Baronet, 
of Kilbirney, co. Stirling (1781). 

He was the eldest son of Sir James, 
the first Baronet, whom he succeeded in 


1800; and was the elder brother of 
Lieut.-General Sir Charles Crawfurd, 
G.C.B., and of Major-Gen. Robert 
Crawfurd, who was slain at Cuidad Rod- 
rigo, and to whose memory there is a 
public monument in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. Sir J. G. Crawfurd was a mem- 
ber of Christchurch, Oxford ; and, after 
proceeding to the degree of B.A. was 
presented to the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. July 6, 1810. 

He married, March 2, 1792, Maria- 
Theresa, eldest daughter of Gen. the 
Hon. Thomas Gage, and aunt to the 
present Viscount Gage. By that lady, 
who died April 21, 1832, he had issue a 
son, Alexander Charles Crawfurd, esq. 
Captain in the army, who died on the 
12th March, 1838, aged 43, having mar- 
ried, on the 23d July, 1818, Lady Bar- 
bara Coventry, sister to the present Earl 
of Coventry. We are not aware whether 
the title has devolved on a son or a bro- 
ther of Capt, Crawfurd, 
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Sir JaMEs MonTGoMERY, BaRT. 

May 27. In his 73d year, Sir James 
Montgomery, the second Baronet, of 
Stanhope, co. Peebles (1801) ; Presenter 
of Signatures in the Court of Exche- 
quer in Scotland. 

He was born Oct. 9, 1766, the second 
son of Sir James Montgomery the first 
Bart. Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 
Scotland, and M.P. for co. Peebles, by 
Margaret, sole daughter and heiress of 
Robert Scott, of Kilian, co. Stirling, esq. 
He was educated first at the High 
School, and afterwards at the College of 
Edinburgh, where he took the degree of 
B.A. He was admitted a member of the 
faculty of Advocates in 1787. In 1802 
he was returned to Parliament for the 
county of Peebles; which he continued 
to represent until Nov. 1831, when he 
was succeeded by his cousin Sir George 
Montgomery, of Megbie Hill, Bart. who 
died in the July following (see a brief bio- 
graphical notice of him in our Old Se- 
ries, CI. ii. 177.) 

Sir James Montgomery succeeded his 
father in the baronetecy on the 2d April 
1803. In 1805 he also followed his 
father’s steps in the office of Lord Advo- 
cate, which he retained until the change 
of ministry in the following year. 

Sir James Montgomery was twice 
married. He was first united at Dun- 
glass, on the Ist of August 1806, to Lady 
Elizabeth Douglas, fourth daughter of 
Dunbar fourth Earl of Selkirk. She 
died in Dec. 1814, having had issue a son 
and two daughters: 1. Helen- Ann, mar- 
ried in 1830 to William Forbes Macken- 
zie, of Portmore; 2. James Montgo- 
mery, esq. who died in 1833, aged 22; 
and 3. Elizabeth, married in 1834 to 
James Ker, esq. of the Madras service. 
Sir James married, secondly, Helen, 
younger daughter of Thomas Graham, 
esq. sometime M.P. for co. Kinross. 
She also left him a widower, having had 
issue two daughters and two sons: 4. 
Anne; 5. Margaret-Fleming; 6. Sir 
Graham Montgomery, born in 1823, who 
has succeeded to the title; and 7. John 
Basil. 

It is stated that the office of Presenter 
of Signatures in the Exchequer is no 
longer to be performed by deputy. 

Rev. Sir E. Kynasron, Barr. 

April 26. At Hardwick, Salop, aged 
81,the Rev. Sir Edward Kynaston, Bart. 
M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to her Ma- 
jesty, Rector of Hordley and Kinnerley, 
Salop, and of Risby, Suffolk. 

He was born on the 7th Jan. 1758, the 
fourth son of Edward Kynaston, of Hord- 
ley and Hardwick, esq. by Victoria, only 


daughter and heiress of Sir Charles 
Lloyd, of Garth, co. Montgomery, Bart. 
He was a member of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1780 M.A. 1786; he was presented to 
the rectory of Kinnerley (value 1144.) in 
1795 by the Lord Chancellor; to Risby 
with Farnham St. Genevieve (value 7502.) 
in 1803 by the same patron; and to Hord- 
ley (value 3307.) in the same year by his 
brother. 

On the 25th Oct. 1822 he succeeded 
to the buronetcy on the death of his bro- 
ther Sir John Kynaston Powell, M.P. 
for Shropshire, who had taken the latter 
name by royal license in 1797, in com- 
pliance with the will of his kinsman John 
Powell, of Wathen, esq. and who had 
been created a Baronet in 1818 with re- 
mainder to the Rev. Mr. Kynaston. Sir 
John had, in 1800, claimed the ancient 
barony of Grey of Powys, but the case 
was never decided. ‘There was a counter 
claim from Lord Scarsdale; and other. 
wise the question was of a most compli- 
cated kind (see Nicolas’s Synopsis of the 
Peerage, both under Grey of Powis and 
Cherleton). 

Sir Edward Kynaston married, Dec. 
9, 1783, Letitia, daughter of Robert 
Owen, esq. and by that lady he had issue 
three daughters and one son, 1. Mary- 
Elizabeth, who died in 1815, aged 30; 2. 
Amy; 3. Letitia, who died 1834, in her 
43d year; and 4, Sir John Roger Ky- 
naston, Bart. born in 1797, but at present 
unmarried. 


Sm E. K. Lacon, Barr. 

June 3. At Brighton, aged 59, Sir 
Edmund Knowles Lacon, the second 
Baronet (1818), of Ormesby House, 
Norfolk; Major of the East Norfolk 
Militia. 

He was born on the 25th of Feb. 
1780, the eldest son of Sir Edmund the 
first Baronet, by his first wife, Eleanor, 
youngest daughter and coheiress of the 
Rev. Thomas Knowles, D.D. Preben- 
dary of Ely. He was appointed Captain 
(the chief commanding officer) of the 
Volunteer Yarmouth Cavalry, by com- 
mission dated 25th June, 1803. He suc- 
ceeded his father in the title Oct. 3, 
1820, and served the office of Sheriff of 
Norfolk in 1823. 

Sir Edmund married, Aug. 30, 1804, 
Eleanor, eldest daughter and coheiress 
of Thomas Beecroft, of Saxthorpe Hall, 
co. Norfolk, esq., by whom he had issue 
three sons and three daughters: 1. Elea- 
nor- Beecroft, married in 1826 to Ker, 
rison Harvey, of Thorpe Lodge, Nor- 
wich, esq.; 2. Sir dmund Henry 
Knowles Lacon, born in 1807, who bas 
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succeeded to the title; 3. Anna-Maria, 
twin with the Baronet; 4. John-Ed- 
ward; 5. Henry-James, in the royal 
navy; and 6, Emma- Hammet, 

T he present Baronet has been pro- 
moted to succeed his father as Major of 
the East Norfolk Militia. 


Sir SterHen GasELer, Knt. 

March 26. In Montagu-place, aged 
76, Sir Stephen Gaselee, Knt., late one 
of the Justices of the Court of Common 
Pleas. 

Sir Stephen Gaselee was called to the 
bar by the Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn, 
Nov. 20, 1793; was appointed a King’s 
Counsel in Hilary Term 1819; a Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, July 5, 1824; 
and received the honour of Knighthood 
on the 27th of April, 1825. He retired 
from the bench in 1837. He wasa V.P. 
and an active member of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society. 

We are sorry we have no further par- 
ticulars to give respecting this excellent 
and humane Judge ; but in their absence, 
must request our readers to accept the 
following characteristic anecdote. 

In his early days, together with Mr. L., 
a respectable gentleman, then residing in 
Holborn, he was a member of a Club 
of “ Bachelors,” who, as they got mar- 


ried, were, as a matter of course, ex- 


pelled the society. One day Mr. 
Gaselee and his friend were conver- 
sing upon their future prospects in life, 
when the latter offered to bet a guinea to 
a hundred that the former would one day 
be called to the bench. Young Gaselee 
(then a student) not having the most dis- 
tant idea of such an event, readily ac- 
cepted the guinea from Mr. L., at the 
same time agreeing to pay one hundred 
should the prognostic become reality. Se- 
veral years before Mr. Gaselee was 
‘‘called,” his friend Mr. L. had been 
“gathered to his fathers;” but, re- 
membering his obligation, Mr. G. ascer- 
tained who were the executors to the will 
of his friend ; the result of which was, 
that he found they were also defunct, and 
that they were succeeded by Mr. Shelton, 
the Coroner for the City of London, and 
Clerk of the Arraigns at the Old Bailey 
Sessions. Shortly after, being at dinner 
at the Sessions House, Mr. Justice 
Gaselee said— Mr. Shelton, I have one 
hundred guineas to pay into your hands,” 
at the same time detailing how the obli- 
gation arose. Years before this commu- 
nication, Mr. Shelton had finally closed 
his executorship, but he received the one 
hundred guineas, and resumed his labours ; 
and this unexpected windfall was divided 
between sixteen relatives of the deceased 


Mr. Justice Gaselee’s eldest son, 
Stephen Gaselee, esq. M.A. of Balliol 
college, Oxford, is a barrister of the Inner 
Temple. 


Gen, THE Hon. R. Taytor. 

May 23. <At his seat, Davestown, in 
Ireland, in his 79th year, the Hon. Ro- 
bert Taylor, General in the Army, Co- 
lonel of the 6th Dragoon Guards, uncle 
to the Marquis of Headfort. 

He was born on the 26th Nov. 1760, 
the third son of Thomas first Earl of 
Bective, K.P. by the Hon. Jane Row- 
ley, eldest daughter of Elizabeth Vis. 
countess Langford, and the Right Hon. 
Hercules Rowley. 

He entered the 5th dragoons as Cor- 
net in 1783, became Lieutenant in the 
following year, Captain in 1785, Major 
in 1790, and Lieut.-Colonel in 1792. He 
served in Ireland until Oct. 1793, and 
from that period in Flanders and Ger- 
many, until Dee, 1725, and was present 
in most of the actions of the Duke of 
York’sarmy. In 1796 he received the 
brevet of Colonel. From Feb. 1798 to 
July 1799 he served as Brigadier- General 
in Ireland. He was second in command 
under Gen. Lake when the British army 
pursued and captured the whole of the 
French force, on the 8th Sept. 1798; 
and Gen. Lake in his despatch to Lord 
Cornwallis, acknowledges his ‘* most 
sincere thanks for his great exertions and 
assistance, particularly on this day.”’ 

He became a Major-General in 1801; 
again served in Ireland from Oct. 1803 to 
April 1808, when he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieut.-General, and in 1819 he 
attained the rank of full General. He 
was appointed to the Colonelcy of the 
6th Dragoon Guards, or Carabineers, in 
1821. 

General Taylor was a bachelor, 


GENERAL ARCHDALL, 

Lately. At Castle Archdall, co. Fer- 
managh, suddenly, by the breaking of a 
blood-vessel, aged 76, Mervyn Archdall, 
esq. a General in the Army, Lieut.- 
Governor of the Isle of Wight, &c. 

He was born in April 1763, eldest son 
and heir of Mervyn Archdall, esq. M.P. 
for co. Fermanagh, by the Hon. Mary 
Dawson, daughter of William- Henry 
Viscount Carlow, and sister to John 
first Earl of Portarlington. 

He entered the army in 1782, as an 
Ensign in the 12th dragoons, in which 
regiment he obtained a lieutenancy in 
1787, a company in 1790, and a majorit 
in 1793, In the latter year he went wit 
it to the Mediterranean, and in 1794 was 
appointed to a Lieut.-Colonelcy in it. 
In 1796 he went to Portugal, where he 
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served for four years. On the Ist Jan. 
1798 he received the brevet of Colonel. 
He served in command of his regiment 
with the expedition to Egypt, and was 
present in the engagement of the 13th 
March 1801, between Aboukir and 
Alexandria. On the 18th of the same 
month, whilst leading a charge, he lost 
his right arm. 

The Ist Jan. 1805, he was promoted 
to the rank of Major-General ; and with 
that rank he served on the staff in Ire- 
land. He attained the grade of Lieut.- 
General in 1811, and that of full General 
in 1825. 

General Archdall was elected the 
Knight of the shire for the county Fer- 
manah during the lifetime of his father, 
and before the union of Ireland. He 
was afterwards re-elected to every suc- 
ceeding Parliament, until 1834, when he 
resigned in favour of his nephew, Mervyn 
Edward Archdall, the present county 
member. 

General Archdall married, in Dec. 1805, 
Jane, daughter of Gustavus Rochfort, 
esq. of Rochfort, co. Westmeath, and 
M.P. for that county; but he had no 
issue. His brother, Edward Archdall, 


‘esq. has a numerous family; of whom 
Edward Mervyn Archdall, esq. M.P. 
is the eldest son, and heir apparent. 


Licut.-Generat AINSLIE. 

April 16. At Edinburgh, aged 63, 
George Robert Ainslie, esq. Lieut.-Ge- 
neral in her Majesty’s service ; brother. 
in-law to the Earl of Moray. 

Lieut.- Gen. Ainslie was the eldest son 
of Sir Philip Ainslie, of Pilton, co. Edin- 
burgh, knt. by the Hon. Elizabeth Gray, 
fifth daughter of John twelfth Lord Gray. 
He entered the army the 9th of June, 
1793, as an Ensign in the 19th foot, and 
served as such in the campaign of that 
= in Flanders, In 1793 he received a 
ieutenancy in the 85th foot; and the 
15th of April, 1794, a company. He 
served in the island of Walcheren under 
Lord Mulgrave, part of August and Sep- 
tember, 1794; and afterwards joined the 
British army on the Waal. He was pre- 
sent in the actions of St. André under 
Sir Ralph Abercomby, and Thuyl on 
the Waal, and during the whole of the 
severe retreat from the Rhine; and inthe 
expedition of 1799 to Holland, from the 
action of the 27th of August to the re- 
embarkation of the troops. In 1799, he 
succeeded to the majority of the 85th; 
and the ]]th Jan. 1800, was appointed 
Lieut.-Colonel of the Birmingham Fen- 
cible Infantry; on the disbandment of 
which he was reduced to half-pay, and 
remained so till 1807, when he was ap. 
pointed Lieut,-Colonel of the 5th garri. 
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son battalion, and on the 2lst of May, 
1807, Lieut.-Colonel of the 25th foot. 
The 25th of July, 1810, he received the 
brevet of Colonel. 

In 1812 Colonel Ainslie was appointed 
Governor of St. Eustatius, and two 
months after Vice- Governor of Grenada ; 
the same year he was appointed Briga- 
dier-General. In 1813 he was made 
Governor of the island of Dominica, and 
Major-General in the army, the 4th of 
June. In 1814 he received the thanks 
of the Legislature of Dominica, and a 
sword of 200 guineas’ value, for subduing 
the Maroons, a ferocious and very nume- 
rous body of runaway slaves, who had set 
the Jaw at defiance for above 40 years, 
levying war against the inhabitants of the 
island, and trusting to the uncommon 
strength of the savage country they in- 
habited. On bis leaving the colony, at 
the end of November, 1814, in order to 
give personal explanation to government 
respecting the Maroon war, which had 
been a subject of discussion in Parlia- 
ment, he received the most gratifying and 
affectionate addresses from no less than 
six classes of the inhabitants, comprising 
all the British, French, white as well as 
coloured inhabitants, praying for his 
speedy return, and which subsequently 
took place. 

After his final return from Dominica, 
finding the idle time of peace hang heavy 
on his hands, the General sought a pur- 
suit, and fortunately turned his attention 
to numismatology with all the ardour of 
atrue amateur. The particular branch 
to which he devoted himself was the col- 
lection of Anglo-Norman coins ; and his 
zeal was rewarded by many rare acquisi- 
tions, and some of them of much value 
in determining historical dates and events. 
When any interesting evidence of this 
kind came in view, he was indefatigable 
in his efforts to obtain it; and years of 
patience, the travel of many hundreds of 
miles, and the procuring other coins, by 
which he might acquire his coveted object 
in exchange, were no obstacles to his in- 
dustry and enthusiasm. In 1830, be pub- 
lished an account of these treasures, under 
the title of “ Anglo-French Coinage.” 
The work was beautifully and correctly 
produced, in 4to, and does honour to the 
art and its illustrations. A sale of some 
of the duplicates in his possession, a year 
or two after this publication, attracted 
the attention of numismatologists, and 
some of the most curious were bought for 
the British Museum. We should sup- 
pose it likely that the whole collection 
would now be brought to the hammer, 
including a seal of the Black Prince, and 
other remarkable articles. . 


Gen, Ainslie married in Dec, 1802 the 
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only daughter of Christopher Nevile, 
esq. of Wellingore, in Lincolnshire, and 
neice of the Earl of Gainsborough. This 
lady survives him; together with two 
sons, Capt. Henry F. Ainslie, of the 83d 
regiment, now in Canada; and Capt. 
Frederick, of the 21st regiment, in Bom- 
bay ; and three daughters, the youngest 
married to Capt. Mackay, son of the 
Hon. Mrs. Mackay, of Baker Street. 


Masor-Gen, Sin B. C. Srzrnenson. 

June 10. In Bolton Row, Piccadilly, 
aged 73, Major-General Sir Benjamin 
Charles Stephenson, G.C.H., one of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 

This gentleman entered the Hanove- 
rian service in May 1788 as Second Lieu- 
tenant in the 9th regiment of light dra- 
goons, and in 1796 he joined the English 
army as Cornet and Adjutant of the 3rd 
Dragoon Guards. During the period of 
his service he was present in the battle of 
Famars, and at the siege of Valenciennes, 
besides several other actions and skir- 
mishes, in one of which he was very 
severely wounded bya shell, and his horse 
was shot under him. 

In 1803 he was appointed Deputy 
Judge Advocate of the South-West 
District, and two years afterwards Mr. 
Pitt named him to succeed Col. Beck- 
with as a Commissioner for inquiring 
into the Public Expenditure of the Mili- 
tary Departments. 

In 1812 he received from Queen Char- 
lotte the appointment of Master of the 
King’s Household at Windsor, and such 
was the admirable system introduced by 
him into that establishment, that, whilst 
he was in office, there was no one year 
in which a surplus revenue of some thou- 
sand pounds was not returned into the 
Treasury ; and so satisfied was Lord 
Winchelsea, the then Lord Steward, with 
his judicious management, that the con- 
trol of this branch of his department was 
wholly relinquished by him to the care of 
Sir B. Stephenson. 

In 1814 he was gazetted a Licut.-Co- 
lonel in the Hanoverian service, and in 
September of that year he was appointed 
Surveyor-general of the Board of Works. 
That Board being subsequently merged 
in the department of Woodsand Forests, 
Sir B. Siaphonsen became one of the 
Commissioners of the new Board, and 
continued in that situation up to the pe- 
riod of his decease. He also held the 
office of Riding Forester of the New 
Forest, with a salary of 500/. a year: 
which office (a sinecure) has ceased with 
his death. 

In 1823 he was requested to undertake 
the superintendence of the Duke of 
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York’s household, in the hope that by 
the same system of economy and regu- 
larity which had been introduced at Wind- 
sor, his Royal Highness’s affairs might 
in some measure be rescued from the 
state of disorder into which they had 
fallen. For his services in the execution 
of this last employment he Cceclined ac- 
cepting any salary. 

In 1830 he was raised to the rank of 
Major-General in the Hanoverian ser- 
vice, and created a Knight Commander 
of the Guelphic Order of Hanover, and 
in 1834he received the Grand Cross of 
the same Order. 

To no one but a man endued with the 
qualities which Sir B. Stephenson pos- 
sessed, could duties so onerous and so 
confidential have been safely confided. 
He was indeed gifted—singularly gifted— 
with many valuable endowments: aclear 
understanding, a sound and candid judg- 
ment, quickness of capacity, a gentle- 
manly spirit under the nicest rules of 
discretion, unfailing zeal, perfect disin- 
terestedness, and spotless integrity. 

In all his transactions, every thought 
of self was forgotten. His time—his 
talents—his repose—(alas, the too need- 
ful repose required by a weakened frame 
and by advancing years,) were all devoted 
to the service of his country, and of those 
whom he considered to bave claims upon 
him ; and it may with truth be stated, 
that no man occupying his station in so- 
ciety, and advanced to his period of life, 
allowed himself fewer hours of relaxation. 
From the time of his appointment as 
Surveyor- General he never absented him.. 
self from the duties of his office, with 
one exception, for more than a few days, 
in any one year, 

In society, Sir B. Stephenson was ac- 
ceptable to persons of every age and 
every rank: shrewd, intelligent, with a 
vein of humour as original as it was de- 
lightful, possessing also a fund of infor.. 
mation and of anecdote, the result of 
various and accurate reading, and close 
observation of men and manners. The 
characters of distinguished individuals 
and the events of past days were familiar 
to him, and he communicated his anec- 
dotes and remarks in that simple and 
unaffected manner which heightened their 
intrinsic value. 

But in this faint sketch of a beloved 
and honored friend his religious character 
must not be passed over in silence. 

It might be supposed that the early 
life of a soldier, spent in a foreign land, 
especially half a century ago, and the un- 
ceasing toil of business in after life, were 
little caleulated to induce strong religious 
principles and feelings; but, as regards 
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the character before us, this was not the 
ease. A firm conviction of the truths of 
Christianity, professed with humility, 
and evidenced by its fruits, together with 
a sincere reverence for the doctrines and 
ordinances of the Established Church of 
his country, were among the strongest 
features of Sir B. Stephenson’s character. 
In these principles he lived, he impressed 
them sedulously upon his children, and 
with these his last hours were soothed. 

For the world which benefited by his 
active and useful life, and for the nume- 
rous class of relatives and friends who 
loved and esteemed him, his death has 
occurred suddenly and prematurely. To 
himself, with a constitution ill calculated 
to bear the shock of further attacks, or a 
continuance of mental labour, let us hope 
that it has been ‘‘a gentle wafting to 
immortal life.” This thought must allay 
the keen regrets of an affectionate and 
attached family, and of those who, with 
the writer, have long regarded his friend- 
ship and society as amongst their highest 
enjoyments, 

Sir B. Stephenson married, in 1805, 
Maria, the second daughter of the late 
Sir Peters Rivers Gay, Bart., by Martha, 
sister of the late Ven. Archdeacon Coxe, 
and by her he left two sons and six 
daughters. 

His body was interred in the family 
vault in Kensington church-yard, on Sa- 
turday the 15th of June. His funeral 
was, . his own express desire, conducted 
with the strictest privacy, and inthe man- 
ner most suited to the simplicity of his 
character. . 


G. P. Hotrorp, Esa. 

April 30. In Grosvenor-square, aged 
71, George Peter Holford, esq. of Wes- 
tonbirt, Gloucestershire, M.A. barrister 
at law. 

This gentleman was the younger son 
of Peter Holford, esq. Master in Chan- 
cery, and brother to the late Robert 
Holford, esq. F.R.S. of whom a me- 
moir was given in our number for Oct. 
1838, and his will in that for December 
following, p. 678. 

Mr. George Holford was educated at 
Harrow ; and whilst at school composed 
a small volume of Poems, containing, 
Invocation to the Harrow Muses; the 
Cave of Neptune, a dramatic poem on 
the victory of Lord Howe in 1794; the 
Storm, a drama, in three acts; and Ber- 
thier’s Dream at Rome, in 1798. Of this 
collection a few copies only were pri- 
vately printed by Bensley, for the grati- 
fication of the author's friends. He after- 
wards proceeded to St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A, 
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1788, M.A. 1791. He was called to 
the bar by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn, on the 12th of July, in the latter 
year, In Dec. 1802 he was returned to 
Parliament for the borough of Bossiney ; 
and in March 1804, on the return of Mr. 
Pitt to power, he was appointed Secre- 
tary to the Board of Commissioners for 
the affairs of India; which office he held 
to the change of Ministry in Feb. 1806. 
We believe he did not sit in the Parlia- 
ment of 1806. During that of 1807-12 
he came in on a vacancy for Lostwithiel ; 
At the general election of 1812 he was 
elected for Dungannon; at that of 1818 
for Hastings; and in 1820 for Queen. 
borough. We believe he finally retired 
from public life at the dissolution of 1826, 

In his senatorial career, Mr. Holford 
principally distinguished himself by his 
attention to the subject of prison disci- 
pline. He was also a very active mem- 
ber of the Philanthropic Society for the 
reformation of Juvenile Offenders, and it 
was chiefly owing to his perseverance that 
a chapel was added to that institution. 
He further distinguished himself as an 
active supporter of several other chari- 
table and religious institutions; and he 
exerted himself both in the senate and 
through the press for the promotion of 
various religious and benevolent objects. 
In 1805 he published anonymously, ‘«* The 
Destruction of Jerusalem an absolute and 
irresistible proof of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity.” 8vo. and in 1808 “ Ob. 
servations on the necessity of introducing 
a sufficient number of respectable Clergy- 
men into our Colonies in the West In. 
dies, and of establishing a College in this 
country for the education of persons des- 
tined to that purpose.” In 1815 “ The 
substance of a Speech on the Motion 
made by him in the House of Commons, 
June 14th, 1814, for leave to bring in a 
Bill for the better management of the 
Prisons of London.” Andin 1815 “A 
Speech in the House of Commons on 
the Bill to amend the Laws relative to 
the Transportation of Offenders.” 

He is succeeded at Westonbirt by his 
son, Robert Stainer Holford, esq., who 
has also inherited a vast property from 
his uncle, the particulars of which were 
given in our pages before referred to. 





F. F. Turvitz, Ese. 

July 13. At Leamington, aged 89, 
Francis Fortesque Turvile, esq. of Bos- 
worth Hall, Leicestershire, a magistrate 
for that county. 

He was the son and heir of William Tur- 
vile, esy. by Mary Bolney his wife, de- 
scended from an ancient Roman Catholic 
family seated at Aston Flamyille, in Lei- 
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cestershire (see the pedigree in Nichols’s 
History of that County, vol. iv. p. 451, 
corrected and continued in Burke’s His- 
tory of the Commoners, vol. ii. p. 644). 
His paternal great-grandmother was 
Frances, daughter of Charles Fortescue, 
esq. of Husband’s Bosworth; and on the 
death of his grandfather’s cousin-german, 
Miss Maria Alethea Fortescue, in 1763, 
William Turvile, esq. inherited by that 
lady’s will the Fortescue property at 
Husband’s Bosworth, with some estates 
in Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, and 
Buckinghamshire. The gentleman now 
deceased succeeded to the family pro- 
perty on his father’s death in 1777. He 
married in 1780 Barbara, daughter of the 
Hon. Charles Talbot, of Hore Cross in 
Staffordshire, grandfather of George 14th 
Earl of Shrewsbury ; and aunt to the pre- 
sent Earl. By that lady, who died in 1806, 
he had issue six sons and two daughters : 
1. George Fortescue Turvile, esq. who 
married in 1826 Henrietta, daughter of 
the Baron Adolph von der Lanckin, of 
Galenbeck, in the duchy of Mecklinbuarg 
Schwerin, and Chamberlain to the Grand 
Duke, and has issue ; 2. Elizabeth Ale- 

‘ thea; 3. Charles James, ‘noticed below ; 
4. Louisa Mary, married in 1817 to 
William Kerril Amherst, Esq. of Parndon 
Hall, Essex; 5. John Henry ; 6. the Rev. 
Francis Thomas Turvile, the Catholic 
Priest resident at Hampton on the Hill, 
near Warwick; 7. William Benjamin, 
who died unmarried in 1833; and 8. 
Edward Felix, who died unmarried in 
1826. His second son, Charles James 
Turvile, esq. of Gray’s Inn, died sixteen 
days before him, in consequence of inju- 
ries received on the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway. He fell when about 
to enter a carriage at the Welford station, 
and tore his arm with the step. He was 
conveyed back to Husband’s Bosworth 
hall, and, after three days’ suffering, died 
in consequence of a mortification of the 
limb. 


W. M. Praep, Ese. M.P. 

July 15. In Chester-square, of con- 
sumption, in his 37th year, Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed, esq. M.A., M.P. 
for Aylesbury, Deputy High Steward of 
the University of Cambridge, Recorder 
of Barnstaple, &c. 

Mr. Praed was a son of the late Wil- 
liam Mackworth Praed, esq. Serjeant-at- 
law, formerly chairman of the Audit 
Office, who died in Feb. 1835. 

He was formerly a Fellow of Trinity 
college, Cambridge ; and his fame while 
at the university was perhaps greater than 
that of almost any other man; for, be- 
sides carrying away an unprecedented 
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number of prizes, he was one of the 
greatest stars ‘‘ the Union” has produced, 
In the year 1822, he gained two of Sir 
William Browne’s gold medals, being 
those for the Greek Ode, and the Greek 
and Latin Epigrams. In 1823, he again 
obtained Sir William Browne’s medal 
for the Greek Ode, and the Chancellor's 
prize for the best English Poem, the 
subject for the latter being ‘‘ Australia.” 
In 1824, he again gained the Browne 
medal for the Epigrams, and also the 
Chancellor’s prize for his poem on 
‘‘ Athens.” He obtained the Seatonian 
prize in 1830, the subject ‘“* The Ascent 
of Elijah.” Mr, Praed took the degree 
of B.A. in 1825, being a Junior Optime, 
and coming out as the third in the Clas- 
sical Tripos. He was elected Fellow of 
his college, and was called to the bar at 
the Middle Temple May 29, 1829. He 
went the Norfolk circuit, and was —- 
rising, till his parliamentary duties too 
him away from his profession. 

His political career has brought him 
much before the public; and, had he 
lived the ordinary period allotted to man, 
we have no doubt he would have gone 
down to posterity as one of the great 
men of his day. Asa statesman, his 
stores of knowledge of every kind, and 
his great industry, rendered him of much 
service to the party he espoused, while 
his oratory, clear, fervid, and impressive, 
joined with astonishing quickness of per- 
ception, made him exceedingly useful asa 
debater. In Nov. 1830, and at the ge- 
neral election of 1831, he was returned 
to Parliament for the borough of St. 
Germain’s ; at the dissolution in 1832 he 
contested the borough of St. Ives with 
Mr. Halse, who was returned, the num- 
bers being for Mr. Halse 272, and for 
Mr. Praed 223. Mr. Praed resumed 
his profession till 1835, when he was re- 
turned with Mr, J. Baring for Yarmouth, 
beating his Whig opponents by a majority 
of 88. When the Conservatives were in 
power, he was Secretary to the Board of 
Control from Dec. 1834 to the following 
April. At the last election he was re- 
turned for the borough of Aylesbury, by 
a majority of 117 over Lord Nugent. 

In private life, the amiable qualities of 
Mr. Praed made him universally re- 
spected. He married, in 1835, Helen, 
youngest daughter of the late George 
Bogle, esq. with whom he had a consi- 
derable fortune. 





Rev. Arcuipatp ALIson, F.R.S. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, aged 82, the 
Rey. Archibald Alison, B.C.L. senior 
Minister of St. Paul’s chapel in that 
city, Prebendary of Sarum, Rector of 
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Roddington, Vicar of Ercall, and Per- 
petual Curate of Kenley, all in Shrop- 
shire, F.R.S. Lond. and Edinb. 

He was the son of Andrew Alison, 
esq. of Edinburgh; was matriculated of 
Balliol college, Oxford, Nov. 9, 1775; 
and proceeded to the degree of B.C.L. 
March 23, 1784. The chapelry of Ken- 
ley in Shropshire and the vicarage of 
Ercall he received from the patronage of 
the Earl of Darlington, the former in 
1790, and the latter in 1794. He was 
presented to Roddington, by the Lord 
Chancellor, in 1797. The income of 
the three was about 7207. In addition 
to which the small prebend of Yatmin- 
ster Secunda, in the cathedral church 
of Salisbury, was conferred on him in 
1791 by Bishop Douglas. 

Mr. Alison published the following 
works :—An Essay on the Nature and 
Principles of Taste, 4to. 1790, which 
has passed through several editions; a 
Discourse on the Fast Day, 1809; a 
Thanksgiving Sermon, 1814; and Ser- 
mons, 2 vols. 8vo. 1814, and several other 
editions. He was also the author of a 
Memoir of the Hon. Alexander Fraser 
Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee, published 
in the Transactions of the Edinburgh 
Royal Society, 1818. His son is the 
author of the able History of Europe 
during the French Revolution, the 
seventh volume of which has just ap- 
peared, 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

At Kingstown, co. Dublin, aged 49, 
the Rev. Dr. Bell, late master of the 
endowed school of Banagher. 

Aged 79, the Rev. Edward Davison, 
sen. for fifty-four years Perpetual Curate 
of Trimdon, Durham; for many years 
Lecturer of St. Nicholas, Durham, and 
an active magistrate for that county. 

Aged 86, the Rev. J. Dubourdieu, 
Rector of Drumgooland and Drumbally- 
roney, co. Down. 

Aged 62, the Rev. William Horner, 
B.A. Chaplain of the Kirkdale House of 
Correction. 

At Hannaford, Devonshire, aged 65, 
the Rev. Hugh Northcote, Rector of 
Monk Okehampton, and Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Dowland, in the same county. 
He was the eldest son of the Rev. Hugh 
Northcote, Rector of Upton, co. Devon, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. George 
Bradford ; was of Sidney Sussex college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1796 ; and was present- 
ed to both his churches in 1797 by his 
cousin, Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart. 

June 4+. At Dr. Warburton’s lunatic 
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asylum, Whitmore house, West Hack- 
ney, aged 33, the Rev. Benjamin W. 
Pullen, late of Holkham, Norfolk. 

July 12. Aged 77, the Rev. Humphrey 
Jeston, Rector of Avon Dassett, War- 
wickshire, and formerly Curate of Hen- 
ley, Oxfordshire. He was of Magdalen 
hall, Oxford; and took the degree of 
M.A. in 1788. He was presented to 
Avon Dassett in 1803 by R. G. Jeston, 


esq. 

July 19. At Manchester, the Rev. 
Edward Hayes, B.A. second son of the 
ge Hayes, esq. of the co. Den- 

igh. 

At Swannington, Norfolk, the Rey. 
John Vickers, Rector of Swannington, 
with Wood Dalling vicarage. He was 
formerly Fellow of Queen’s college, and 
afterwards of Trinity hall, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1788, as 4th 
Wrangler; M.A. 1791; and in 1793 he 
became a Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
coll. He was presented to his living by 
the latter society in 1803. 

July 20. At his father’s residence, 
Gloucester, the Rev. John Montague, 
late Curate of Pyrton, Wiltshire. He 
was the third son of Wm. Montague, esq. 
entered a commoner of Pembroke college, 
Oxford, in 1834, and took the degree of 
B.A. in 1838. 

July 24. At Baverstock rectory, Wilts, 
aged 38, the Rev. Charles Hare Earle, 
eldest son of the late Rev. N. Earle, of 
Swerford, Oxfordshire. He entered as 
a commoner of Trinity college, Oxford, 
in 1819; and graduated B.A. 1822, M.A. 
1827. 

The Rev. Thomas Richard Ryder, 
Vicar of Ecclesfield, Yorkshire. He 
entered as a commoner of Pembroke 
college, Oxford, in 1812; graduated 
B.A. 1817, M.A. 1821; and was pre- 
sented to Ecclesfield in 1825, by T. 
Ryder, esq. 

The Rev. Henry Trollope, Rector 
of Harrington and Brinkhill, Lincoln- 
shire. He was formerly of Clare hall, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1795, as Sth Senior Optime, M.A. 
1798, was presented to Harrington in 
1802, by R. Cracroft, esq. and to Brink- 
hill in 1822, also by Mr. Cracroft. 

July 25. At Knutsford, Cheshire, 
the Rev. Peter Vannett, Master of the 
Free Grammar School. He was elected 
to that office about thirty years ago; and 
in 1818 was appointed Chaplain of the 
House of Correction in Knutsford, at 
the time of its first erection. The latter 
situation he resigned in Feb, last, when 
the magistrates assigned him a handsome 
pension, 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITs VICINITY. 
May 26. In Conduit-st. Eliza, reliet 


of Capt. James Bradshaw, R. M. of 


Abshot-house, Hants. 

June 20. By the accidental upsetting 
of a boat (see page 98), J. Woolley, esq. 
aged 34, many years one of the Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at- Arms. 

June 22. At Hurlingham, Elizabeth, 
wife of John Horsley Palmer, esq. and 
June 28, Sophia Anne, his second 
daughter. 

June 23. At Islington, in his 60th 
year, W. Thomas, esq. late of Jamaica. 

Aged 33, Louisa Jane, wife of G. E. 
Scott, esq. of Kensington-square, third 
dau. of the late Vice-Adm. M. H. Scott. 

July 5. At the Palace at Pimlico, aged 
33, Lady Flora Hastings, Lady of the 
Bedchamber to the Duchess of Kent: 
eldest daughter of Francis late Marquess 
of Hastings, and Flora Countess of Lou- 
don. Her ladyship died from an en- 
largement of the liver; and this unfortu- 
nate disease gave rise toa cruel slander 
a few months ago, with the discussion of 
which the newspapers have subsequently 
been much occupied. Her body was in- 
terred on the 15th of July in the family 
vault at Loudon, Ayrshire. 

July 11. In Wimpole-st. Lady Carew, 
wife of Sir Thomas Carew, R. N. 

July 24. In Bedford-row, aged 26, 
Mr. W. B. Hurle, surgeon, youngest son 
of the late Henry Hurle, esq. of the same 
place, and of Ramsbury, Wilts. 

July 25. In Welbeck-st. in her 66th 
year, Sarah, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
G. Watson, D.D. 

Aged 28. Francis, fourth son of the 
late Richard Hall, esq. at Portland-place, 
and Copped Hall, Totteridge. 

July 26. At St. John’s-wood-road, 
Ann, wife of David Henderson, esq. 


July 27. Isabella, wife of Newton 
Hanson, esq. M.D., M.C.C. formerly 
Physician to the English residents at St. 
Omer. 

July 28. At Highgate, William Shutt, 
esq. of Connaught-sq. police magistrate 
at Marylebone, and formerly of the Ox- 
ford Circuit. He was called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple Jan. 28, 1814. 

July 29. Aged 81, Elizabeth, widow 
of Solomon Gompertz, of Jamaica. 

July 30. At Herne-hill, aged 81, Mrs. 
Powell. 

July 31. The relict of Edward 
Knowles, esq.. late of the Admiralty, 
Somerset House. 

At Chelsea, R. S. Barker, esq. 
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At Kensington Gore, Sarah, wife of 
Thomas Simpson, esq. 

Lately. At the house of his daughter 
in Wilton-pl. aged 86, Mr. R. Elliott, 
last surviving member of those who in. 
stituted the Druids Society 60 years since, 
which now extends to all parts of the 
world, and numbers more than 1,000,000 
of members. 

In Oxford-st. aged 77, George Saun- 
ders, esq. F.R.S., F.S.A. architect; a 
magistrate for Middlesex. He was for- 
metly architect to the British Museum, 
where he built the ‘Townley Gallery. He 
was also surveyor to the Commissioners 
of Sewers; and in 1833 he communicated 
to the Society of Antiquaries a very cu- 
rious paper, being the Results of an In- 
quiry concerning the situation and extent of 
Westminster, at various periods, which is 
printed in the Archeologia, vol. XX VI. 

At York Gate, Regent’s Park, Char- 
lotte, wife of the Rev. Samuel Hartopp, 
Vicar of Little Dalby, Leicestershire. 

At Blackheath, aged 44, John Russell, 
esq. late of Calcutta. 

Aug. 1. In Oxford-st. Frederick 
Bolton Webb, esq. late of Motcomb-st. 
Belgrave-square. 

Aug. 2. Aged 82, J. Clayton Jennyns, 
esq. 

In Egremont-place, New-road, aged 
76, Catharine, relict of James Bishop, 
= of Seddlescomb, Sussex. 

jana, widow of William Borton, esq. 
of the Stock Exchange. 

Aug. 3. In Coram-st. aged 80, Hugh 
Edwards, esq. of Borthwnog, Merioneth- 
shire, and formerly of Guildford-st. 

In Newman-street, aged 66, J. Pas- 
torini, sen, miniature painter, many years 
of Rathbone place. 

At Lambeth, aged 83, Thomas Pin. 
kett, esq. late of the Middle Temple. 

Aug. 6. In Greek-st. aged 34, Mr. 
Scipio Clint, Medallist and Seal En- 
graver to his late Majesty. 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 80, the 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Nugent, late of 
Welbeck-st. 

Louisa, wife of Henry Collier, esq. of 
Eaton-sq. 

Aug. 8. In Wilton-place, Louisa, 
wife of Samuel Davis, esq. of Swerford 
Park, Oxfordshire, only dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Robert Bolten. 

Auy. 9. Aged 35, John Sturges 
Martin, esq. of the Colonial Office, 
youngest son of the late Rev. Jos. 
Martin, of Ham Court. 

Jug. 9. At Brixton-hill, aged 69, 
Mary, the wife of the Rev. John Knight. 

At Woolwich, aged 62, wrt - 
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gers, C.B. of the Royal Artillery. He 
was made First and Second Lieut. 1795, 
Capt. 1803, brevet Major 1814, regimen- 
tal Major 1825, Lt.-Col. 1825, Colonel 
1837. He was present at Waterloo. 

At Pinner-hill, Harriett, wife of 
George Green, esq. of Upper Harley-st. 

At Clifton, aged 57, Alicia Maria, 
wife of John Armstrong, esq. of Bath. 

At Kentish Town, aged 34, Richard, 
eldest son of Thomas Remnant, esq. 

In Hunter-street, Miss Maria Foster. 

At Tottenham, aged 66, Mary, last 
surviving daughter of the late Rev. Fitz- 
herbert Potter. 

Aug. 11. Aged 49, Jane, the wife of 
Timothy Richardson, esq. of Percy Cross, 
Fulham. 

Aged 29, Ellen, wife of William Lax- 
ton, esq. of Parliament-st. 

Aug.12. In Dorset-sq. aged 51, Major 
Saunders, Royal Horse Artillery. 

By a fall from his horse, aged 52, 
William Caldwall Brandram, esq. of 
Gower-st. 

Miss Anne Dallas, of Gloucester-place, 
Portman-sq. 

Aug. 13. In Gordon-place, aged 77, 
Lieut.-Gen. Anthony Walsh. He was 
appointed Ensign 45th foot 1777, Lieut. 
1780, Capt. 1790, 9th foot 1795, and then 
removed to half pay 103rd ; brevet Major 
1797, again Capt. 9th foot 1806; brevet 
Lieut.-Col., and Inspecting Field Officer 
of a Recruiting District 1808; Inspector 
of Militia at Guernsey 1816, brevet 
Colonel 1814, Major-General 1825, and 
Lieut.-General 1838. 

At Kennington-common, aged 80, 
Mary, relict of Thomas Cockshutt, esq. 
of that place, and the Stock Exchange. 

Aug. 14. In the Edgeware-road, aged 
ig _ Harmar, esq. formerly a Purser 


Aug. 17. At Kentish Town, aged 
74, Sarah, dau. of the late Robert Wil- 
liams, esq. barrister, formerly of Charles- 
ton, U. S. 

Aug. 18. The Hon. Georgiana Cra- 
ven, aged 67, aunt to the Earl of Craven. 

At Blackheath, aged 63, Susanna, the 
wife of Benjamin Newton, esq. 

Aug. 19. In Upper Harley-st. aged 
46, Helen Grace Murray, wife of Wil- 
liam Burge, esq. Queen’s Counsel. 

At Brixton, aged 35, Sarah, wife of J. H. 
Linton, esq. second dau. of the late Mr. 
Chapman, of Lewes. 

Aug. 21. At Lewisham, aged 24, 
Thomas Morton, only son of the late 
Plumstead Loyd, esq. 

At Notting-hill, aged 57, the Hon. 
Albinia Irby, sister to Lord Boston. 





Beps.—July 23. At Chesham, aged 
73, Mary, relict of William Watkins, esq. 
of Bedford. 

July 27. At Barton rectory, Juliet, 
eldest dau. of the late Edward Topham, 
esq. and wife of the Rev. T. F. Foord 
Bowes, D.D. chaplain to the Queen. 

Berks.—July 25. At Reading, aged 
55, George Shackel, esq. 

+ Aug. 2. At Fyfield, Maria, wife of 
W. i Whitaker, esq. 

Buckxs.—July 7. At her son’s, Easing- 
ton, in her 80th year, the widow of Mr, 
David Harding, of Chilton, and sister of 
the late William Claridge, esq. of Thame. 

Aug. 13. At Stockgrove, Sarah, wife 
of Joseph Denison, esq. 

Camsripce.—July 31. At Balsham, 
aged (9, John Stracey, esq. 

Aug. 3. At Wisbech, the widow of 
Thomas Wraight, esq. Collector of the 
Customs of that port. 

CuesHirE.—July 13. At Knutsford, 
Capt. Joseph Barra, formerly of the 16th 
Lancers, with which he served in the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo, and for many 
years Adjutant of the Cheshire Yeo- 
manry. At his funeral a sword was 

laced upon his coffin, which bears this 
inscription: “ To Lieut. and Adjutant 
Barra, 16th or Queen’s Light Dragoons, 
this sword was presented by the Officers 
of his Regiment, as atoken of their high 
esteem, and approbation of his ser- 
vices, bothat home and abroad, March 30, 


1815.” 


CornwaLiL.—July 29. At Penzance, 
in his 25th year, William Henry, eldest 
son of William Cancross, Esq. 

Lately. At Bodmin, Mr. James Rid- 
dell, printer and bookseller. 

CuMBERLAND.—May 17. Aged 36, 
Jane Hephzibah, wife of Wm. Slack, 
esq. dau. of the Rev. H. A. Hervey, 
Vicar of Bridekirk. 

Devon.—July 16. At Plymouth, Wm. 
Wyatt Smyth, esq. B. A. Trin. coll. 
Camb., eldest son of the Rev. John 
Smyth, Rector of Dromiskin, co. Louth. 

July 21. At Plymouth, the wife of the 
Rev. J. F. Muckleston, D.D. 

July 22. At Langston, in his 35th year, 
Arthur Gore Sheil, esq. of the 49th 
regiment. 

Lately. At Kenton, aged 87, Wm. Co- 
myns, esq. 

July 24. At Tiverton, aged 67, ‘Tho- 
mas Kossiter, esq. late of Jamaica. 

July 31. At Dunmanway, aged 86, 
Arthur Lemuel Shuldham, formerly Col. 
East Devon Yeomanry, and Deputy 
Lieut. for Devon. 

Aug. 11. At Bideford, the lady of 
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Adm, Cochett. The admiral has lost two 
daughters within twelve months. 

Aug. 13. At Plymouth, aged 71, Mons. 
Louis Alexandre Theodore Felix Huet, 
having resided upwards of twenty years in 
this town as a professor of the French 
language, dancing, and fencing. 

Dorset.—July 17. At Compton, in 
his 83d year, Wyndham Goodden, esq. 
barrister-at-law, and for 34 years Chief 
Commissioner of the Bath Court of Re- 
quests. He was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple in 1789. 

Aug. 1. At Dorchester, aged 52, Tho- 
mas Fisher, esq. a member of the Town 
Council, and one of the Magistrates of 
that borough. 

Aug. 3. At Povle, aged 72, the widow 
of Robert Hicks, esq. banker, of Ring- 
wood ; and Aug. 5, at Pac »—Ether- 
idge, esq. son of the above Mrs. Hicks, 
by a former husband. 

Aug. 16. At the rectory, St. Mary’s, 
Blandford, aged 26, Mary, the wife of the 
Rey. Richard Bellamy, daughter of Ed- 
ward Vaux, esq. of Upper Montagu-st. 
Russel-square. 

DuruaM.—dug.4. At Cotfield-house, 
near Gateshead, aged 73, Thomas Fea- 
therston, esq. 

Essex.—June 30. At Ongar, Sarah 
Heyliger, relict of Count Walterstorff, 
many years Ambassador at Paris from 
the Court of Denmark. 

July 23, At Witham, aged 85, Mrs. 
L. P. Kemball, relict of V. Kemball, 
esq. 

te 29. At Haveringwell-house, 
Hornchurch, aged 78, Wm. Truston, 


esq. 

Tately. At Coggeshall, in his 63d year, 
Lieut. ‘T. Doorne, R. N. 

Aug. 4. At Elsenham-hall, Angelica, 
second dau. of George Rush, Esq. 

Aug.20. At Havering Grange, Isabella, 
wife of Major Anderson. 

Groucester.—July 21. Five days after 
her return from Malta, Maria, wife of D. 
W. Acraman, esq. Clifton. 

Aged 69, Samuel Simmons, esq. of 
Bristol, and late of Newland. 

July 22. At Wotton-Underedge, aged 
77, Esther, widowof J. C. Metivier, esq. 
Solicitor-gen. in Guernsey. 

July 23. At Chipping Campden, aged 
59, T. Eden, esq. late of Ilmington, 
Warwick. ' 

July 25. At Clifton, aged 43, Lieut. 
Fred. Freeman, R. N, 

July 29. At Brook House, Sodbury, 
Mrs, Fitch. 

Lately. At Gloucester, aged 65, J. P. 
Wilton, esq. : 

At Cheltenham, aged 71, Mary, relict 
of F, Markland, esq., of Norwich, 
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At Watton, near Gloucester, J. E. 
Kemp, esq. 

~ : 6. At Gloucester, aged about 55, 
Mr. John Chadborn, solicitor, the execu- 
tor and residuary legatee under the will 
of the late Mr, James Wood, the wealthy 
banker and shopkeeper, since whose death 
his attention has been almost wholly en- 
grossed with the proceedings consequent 
upon the disputed validity of the will. 
About eight o’ clock in the morning, the 
body of Mr. Chadborn was found sus- 
pended by arope; life had been extinct 
some time,—Verdict, Temporary Insa- 
nity. He has left a widow and two mar. 
ried daughters. 

Aug. 7. Aged 20, Alleyne, youngest 
son of the late Rev. John F. Pilgrim, of 
Barbadoes, 

Aug. 10. At Clifton, aged 50, Alicia 
Maria, wife of John Armstrong, esq. of 
Bath. 

Aug. 18. At Ciifton, Miss Buxton, of 
Northrepps Cottage, Norfolk, dau. of the 
late ‘T. Fowell Buxton, esq. of Earl’s 
Colne, Essex. 

Hants.—May 1, At Haslar, Lieut. 
Christopher Boulton Scroder, R.N. He 
was present at the battles of St. Vincent, 
Teneriffe, and Nile, and was made Lieut. 
in 1799 for his services in commanding 
the light-house castle at St. Jean d’Acre. 

July 10. At Andover, aged 67, Mr. 
John Lawes Maude, a member of the 
late corporation and many years magis- 
trate of the borough. As bailiff he laid 
the first stone of the present Guildhall. 

July 25. At Weyhill, aged 76, John 
Andrews, esq. late Major in the North 
Hants Militia, leaving a large family. 

July 26. At Penton Lodge, in her 
75th year, the relict of the Rev. Thos, 
Willis, Rector of Upper Clatford. 

At Fareham, Lady Griffith Colpoys, 
relict of Vice-Adm. Sir E. G. Colpoys, 
K.C.B. and previously of Sir John Wil- 
son, Judge of the Common Pleas. Sir 
E. G. Colpoys died in 1832 (see his me- 
moir in Gent, Mag. Feb. 1833, p. 176). 

July 27. At Ringwood, aged 80, 
Jeremiah Whitaker Newman, esq. Licen- 
tiate of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London. 

July 29. At Fareham, aged 88, Mrs, 
Aiskew. 

Lately. At Ventnor, I. W. aged 23, 
Georgina, wife of the Rev. George F. 
Dawson, Vicar of Hurstbourne Prior’s. 

At Whitwell, I. W., Anthony Ed. 
munds, aged 106. He continued his 
daily work until he had passed his 90th 

ear. 
At Ryde-house, aged 76, Mary Ann, 
wife of Geo. Player, esq. 
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Aug. 3. At the Priory, Christchurch, 
the relict of John Spicker Brander, esq. 

4ug. 6. At Southampton, General 
John Pare. He was appointed Cornet 
6th drag. 1777, brevet Major 1794, Capt. 
96th foot 1795, brevet Lt.-Col. 1798, 
Colonel 1808, Major-Gen. 1811. Lieut.- 
Gen. 1821, General 1838. 

dug.7. At Christchurch, aged 64, 
the relict of John Elliott, esq. banker. 

Aug. 14. Aged 64, the wife of Job 
Fifield, esq. of Stanbridge. 

Aug. 20. At Brook, I. W. aged 45, 
Lieut. H. A. S. Symmes, R.N., chief 
officer of the Coast-guard station. His 
premature death is attributed to his great 
exertions in saving the lives of the crew 
of the French brig Claire, wrecked off the 
island in December last, when he nearly 
lost his life by the swamping of his boat. 
For his conduct on that occasion he re- 
ceived a gold medal from the Royal Na- 
tional Institution for saving Lives from 
Shipwreck. The French Government 
also transmitted him, through the Ad- 
miralty, a gold medal, which was put into 
his hands two days only before his death. 

HEREFORD.—July 22. At the resi- 
dence of his son, Pencombe, aged 68, 
John Piper, esq. formerly of Bridgnorth ; 
and at nearly the same time, Anna-Maria, 
his wife, aged 66. 

Lately. At Hereford, aged 72, Jane, 
relict of B. Fallowes, esq. late Clerk of 
the Peace for that county. 

At Sugwas-court, aged 60, Philip 
Jones, esq. 

At Hereford, aged 44, John Charles 
Rae esq. of the firm of Reynolds 
and Wase, of the Herefordshire Brewery. 


~~ 5. In her 17th year, Mary Jane, 
secon en of the late Sir George 


Cornewall, Bart. of Moccas-court. She 
was amusing herself with her brothers in 
a boat on the Wye, when she overbalanced 
herself, and fell into the river. 
Heatrorp.—Lately. At Hadley, aged 
79, Mrs. Elliza Mackenzie, daughter of 
Wm. Mackenzie, esq. of Humberston, 
and sister of the late Lord Seaforth. 
4ug. 2. At New Marlowes, Hemel 
Hempsted, aged 50, Daniel Rosier, esq. 
Aug. 11. At Shenley-hill, in his 63d 
year, John Mico Winter, esq. 
Aug. 19. TT. H. Player, esq. of 
Letchmore lodge, Aldenham. 
Huntincpon.—July 21. At Place- 
house, Great Staughton, the residence 
of her brother the Rev. W. C. Ridley, 
aged 61, Miss Ridley, a truly beneficent 
friend to the poor. 
July 29., At Kimbolton, aged 67, 
Emily, wife of the Rev. James Pye. 
Kent.—July30. At Sandgate, Frances, 
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eldest dau. of the late W. E. Tomline, 
esq. of Riby Grove, Linc. 

dug. 1. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 69, 
Susanna, widow of James Wood, esq. of 
Sandwich. 

Aug. 3. Aged 65, H. P. Hannam, esq. 
of Northborne Court, near Deal. 

Aug. 14. Aged 54, Sarah, wife of 
Geo. French, esq. Risdon, Hawkhurst. 

LancasHIRE.—Feb. 24. At Bootle, 
near Liverpool, Ann Margaret, wife of 
Capt. John Jones, R.N. second daughter 
of the late Colonel Charles Handfield, 
Commissary-gen. of Ireland. 

July 25. At the residence of his brother- 
in-law Edward Connor, esq. Holme 
Island, Morecombe Bay, John Whitley, 
esq. of Brookside, near Wigan. 

July 27. Marianne, wife of the Rev. 
Cecil Daniel Wray, M.A. Fellow of the 
Collegiate Churcb, Manchester. 

Letcester.—March 23. At Leices- 
ter, in his 74th year, Mr. Hardy, father 
of J. Stockdale Hardy, esq. F.S.A. 

Lincoty.—July 14. Mary, wife of 
the Rev. Edw. Pollard, Rector of Eve- 
don. 

July 19. At Lincoln, aged 61, Cor- 
nelia, third dau. of the late Jephthah Fos- 
ter, esq. 

Lately. At Wainfleet, Mr. Healey 
Lowe Ranby, formerly a respectable 
grazier at Pinchbeck, where his funeral 
took place on the 5th Aug. He was of 
such corpulency, that the coffin, bound 
with iron, required upwards of 120 feet 
of boarding, and measured 7 feet 4 inches 
by 4 feet 3, and weighed 70 stone—the 
corpse 30, the coffin 40. 

duy.1. At North Ormsby, aged 71, 
John Walkington, esq. 

Aug. 5. At Brampton, in her 75th 
year, Miss Elizabeth Nelthorpe Palmer, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Hugh Pal- 
mer, of Kettlethorpe. 

Aug. 21. At Wootton-House, aged 
68, John Uppleby, esq. one of the oldest 
deputy-lieutenants and magistrates of the 
division of Lindsey. 

MippLEsex.—July 29. Aged 18, B. 
M. Collins, esq. of Kingsbury Green. 

July 31. At Hanwell, Caroline, wife 
of Charles W. Fenning, esq. of Con- 
naught-sq. 

Aug. 3. Aged 10, Sophia, dau. of 
the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, Vicar of 
Harrow. 

Aug. 5, At Uxbridge, aged 44, Sarah, 
the wife of Henry Norton, esq. 

4ug. 10. At Pinner-hill, Harriet, 
wife of George Green, esq. of Upper 
Harley-st. 

Aug. 11. At Wembley Park, Su- 
sannah-Eliza, wife of the Rev. J. E 
Gray. 
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Norrotk.—Lately. Mrs. Jenkins, 
widow, of Lynn; who has left, by will, 
1007. to the West Norfolk and Lynn 
Hospital. 

ORTHAMPTON.—July 24. At the 
Tunnel House, Daventry, aged 78, Mr. 
Wm. Thompson, upwards of 30 years 
Civil Engineer to the Grand Junction 
Canal Company. 

Aug. 10. At an advanced age, the 
wife of the Rev. George Osborne, Rec- 
tor of Haslebeck. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Aug. 7. At Aln- 
wick, Edward Berens Blackburn, esq. 
late Chief Justice at the Mauritius. He 
was of St. John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 
1809, M.A. 1812; and was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1816. 

Norrs.—July 19, At Colston Basset, 
Henry Martin, esq. Bencher of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and late one of the Masters 
in Chancery. He was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 1789, appointed a 
King’s Counsel in 1807, and a Master in 
Chancery in 1831. 

July 27. In ber 83d year, Martha, 
widow of the Rev. C. T. P. Lichfield, 
D.D. Rector of Goring Heath, and mo- 
ther of Coventry Henry Lichfield, esq. of 
Golder Farm. 

At Nottingham, the relict of Philip 
Ball, esq. of Mevagissey, Cornwall. 

Aug. 7. At Headington, aged 57, 
Brian Wharton, esq. 

Lately. Vavasour-George, youngest 
son of the Rev. T. F. Beckwith, Vicar 
of East Retford. 

OxrorpsHIrE.—April 5. At Spars- 
holt house, aged 82, Barrington Price, 
esq. uncle to Sir Robert Price, of Fox- 
ley, Bart. M.P. for Herefordshire. He 
was the seventh and youngest son of 
Robert Price, esq. of Foxley, by the 
Hon. Sarah Barrington, eldest dau. of 
John, Ist Viscount Barrington. 

July 24. At Stokenchurch, aged 50, 
deeply regretted by all who knew him, J. 
Dutton, esq. 

July 30. At Bloxham, in his 90th 
year, the Rev. Joseph Jevans, for 60 
years minister of the congregations of 
Protestant Dissenters at Bloxham and 
Milton ; the last surviving pupil of the 
old Nonconformist Academy at Daven- 
try. He was a man of considerable learn- 
ing and talent, and also of some pecu- 
liarity. 

Satorp.—July 26. At Shrewsbury, 
aged 13, Frederick, third son of the late 
Lao Robert Gray, Rector of Sunder- 
and. 

dug. 15. At the Schools, Shrews- 
bury, Ann, wife of the Rev. J. I. Wel- 
don, late Fellow of St. John’s, Camb. 
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only dau. of the late Mr. W. Oliver, of 
Baldock. 

Aug. 16. At Albrighton-ball, aged 74, 
James Parry, esq. 

Somerset.—Lately. At Norton, W. 
H. F. Kellaway, esq. of Weston-super- 
Mare. : 

At the residence of his son, aged 65, 
Mr. T. Aldrit, upwards of forty years 
proprietor of Fortnight House School, 
near Bath, father of the Rev. W. Aldrit, 
the present master of the Chapter Gram- 
mar School, Wells. 

Aug. 4, At the vicarage, Butleigh, 
the Rev. Francis Lunn, 

dug. 9. At Bath, aged 81, J. Guy, 
esq. formerly of the East India House. 

dug. 18. At Bath, aged 69, Rear- 
Adm. James Master. He was made 
Commander in 1802, Post Captain 1804, 
and a retired Rear- Admiral 1837. 

Aug. 19. At the vicarage, Burnham, 
near Bridgwater, Letitia, wife of Fred. 
erie Cripps, esq. of Cirencester, eldest 
dau. of Mary, wife of Sir J. D. Paul, 
Bart. by her former husband, E. B. 
Napier, esq. of Pennard-house, Som. 

SurroLk.—Aug. 3. At Chilton ree- 
tory, aged 73, the widow of the Rey. 
John Freeland, Rector of Woodbridge 
Hasketon, dau. of Wm. B. Coyte, M.D. 
of Ipswich. 

Surrey.—July 25, At Horley, Sarah 
Lucy, widow of Thomas Guise, esq. 

July 30. At Carshalton, Herbert- 
Pascoe, youngest son of R. W. Grenfell, 
es 


q- 

Aug. 1. At Park Shott, Richmond, 
aged 84, William Hudson, esq. 

At Grove House, Richmond, aged 
57, Miss Maria Fisher. 

Aug. 19. At Ballards, near Croydon, 
Mary, relict of Richard Powis, esq. 

Sussex.—Ju/y 19. At Fryern, near 
Storrington, aged 27, Georgina, younger 
dau. of the Hon. George King, and 
cousin to the Earl of Lovelace. 

July 20. At Rotherfield, aged 75, T. 
Babington, esq. upwards of forty years 
an inhabitant of that parish, and formerly 
First Lieutenant of the Rotherfield corps 
of volunteers. His body was interred on 
the 21st of Aug. in a new vault built in 
the chancel of the church, together with 
those of his late wife, who died in 1825, 
and his sister-in-law Miss Elizabeth 
Mercer, who died in 1829, but whose 
bodies had previously remained in a vault 
in his garden. He bequeathed the sum 
of 19 guineas each to tweiity persons, 
chiefly poor ; and the rest of his property 
goes to three ladies (cousins) resident at 
Chatham. 

July 26. At Semicotts, near Chiches- 
ter, aged 79, Charles Baker, esq. many 
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years a magistrate of this county. In him 
the poor have lost a kind friend, and nu- 
merous charities a munificent and liberal 
patron. 

At the residence of T. R. Simmonds, 
esq. Brighton, Sarah, relict of Lieut.- 
Col. J. H. Frith, C.B., Madras Art. 

July 29. At Hastings, in her 85th 
year, Mrs. Mary Shadwell. 

Lately. At Climping, the wife of 
George Boniface, esq. 

At Rustington, John Duke Oliver, 
esq. 

At Lewes, Elizabeth, wife of Rear- 
Adm. Tomlinson. 

Aug. 2. At Brighton, Hugh Ald- 
brough Bowen, esq. of Court Wood, 
Queen’s co. 

dug. 4. At Horse Grove, Rother- 
field, aged 80, Samuel Wickens, esq. 

Aug. 8. At Brighton, aged 67, the 
widow of Philip Gilbert, esq. of Earl’s- 
court, Middlesex. 

Aug.9. At Brighton, aged 68, Hen- 
rietta- Maria, wife of Capt. George Rain- 
cock, late E. I. Co.’s Maritime Service. 

At Brighton, after giving birth to a 
daughter, Jessie- Anna, wife of E. S. 
Dela Main, esq. late of 67th reg. 

Aug. 12. At Salthill, near Chichester, 
in her 52d year, Mary-Ann, wife of Zadik 
Levin, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 4, the Hon. G. S. 
B. Hanbury, youngest son of Lord 
Bateman. 

Aug. 18. At Ades, Chailey, aged 56, 
James Ingram, esq. 

Warwick.—July 5. At his father’s, 
Handsworth, aged 21, Nathaniel Gar- 
nett Clarke, of St. Peter’s coll. Camb. 
eldest son of N. R. Clarke, esq. barris- 
ter-at-law. 

July 22. At Leamington, Anne-Char- 
lotte, wife of the Rev. J. Bastard, of 
West Lodge, Dorset. 

July 28. Mr. Philip Perkins, surgeon, 
Coventry. 

Aug. 5. At Leamington, aged 20, 
Jobn Walford Peck, esq. 

Aug. 10. At Leamington, aged 85, 
John Hayman, esq. 

Witts.—May 18. At Milford, near 
Salisbury, Lieut.-Gen. Thomas Norton 
Wyndham ; brother to Wadham Wynd- 
ham, esq. M.P. He was made Capt. 
Ist Dragoons, 1794, Major 1797, 
Lieut.- Col. in the army 1802, Colonel 
1811, Major General 1814, and Lieut.- 
General 1830. 

July 22. At Warminster, aged 24, 
Charles John, second son of Henry 
Bastings, esq. solicitor. 

July 20. At Warminster, aged 73, 
Anne, relict of Ames Hellicar, esq. of 
Bristol. 

July 24, At Stowell Lodge, aged 82, 
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Charlotte, widow of Adm. Sir George 
Montague, G.C.B. 

July 25. At Newton Priory, aged 
63, Harriott Jane Bucknall Estcourt, 
eldest daughter of the late Thomas Est- 
court, esq. of Estcourt, co. Glouc. and 
sister of the present Representative of 
Oxford University. 

July 31. At Rowde, in her 86th 
year, Mrs. Locke, mother of the late 
Wadham Locke, esq. M.P. of Rowde- 
ford-house. 

Aug. 4, At Ivy-house, near Chippen- 
ham, R. Humphrys, esq. 

WonrcestEr.—Lately. Aged 73, J. P. 
Mann, esq. of the Tything, one of the 
oldest members of the forty-eight in the 
late corporation of Worcester. 

At Droitwich, Mrs. Ann Kyrewood, 
who has bequeathed to the Worcester 
Diocesan Chirch Building Society the 
sum of £700 three per cent. consols, 

At Peachley, near Worcester, the re- 
sidence of her daughter, Mary, relict of 
John Walker, esq. of Lower Guiting. 

Aug. 4. Aged 42, William Pargeter, 
“<= the Delph, near Stourbridge. 

ORKSHIRE.—June 5. At Cliffe-house, 
near Wakefield, aged 58, a person styling 
himself Sir John Leman, Bart. He was 
lately a frame-work knitter at Notting- 
ham ; but, opining himself to be the 
lineal male heir of the family of Leman, 
of Northaw, co. Herts. (advanced to a 
baronetcy in 1665) he last year assumed 
the title of Baronet. He was stated to 
be the grandson of the Rev. P. Warboys, 
Rector of Warboys, co. Huntingdon, 
cousin to Sir Tanfield Leman the last 
Baronet, and it is now declared that ‘he 
had succeeded in making good his claim 
to the title, but had not obtained posses- 
sion of the estates.” The latter are situ- 
ated in Goodman’s Fields, and in the 
counties of Hertford, Huntingdon, and 
Cambridge, and estimated at 400,000/. 
ayear. We find, however, on inquiry, 
that his pedigree was presented at the 
College of Arms, but subsequently with.’ 
drawn, and has not been admitted there. 
Edward Godfrey Leman claims to be 
his next heir. Sir John’s body was 
buried at Sandal, near Wakefield. 

July 21. At Halifax, aged 72, John 
Haigh, esq. well known in the north of 
Lincolnshire as an extensive wool-buyer— 
a man of boundless charity. 

Aug. 4. At Rounhay, Ruth-Hannah, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Wm. 
Wood, M.A. of Tingley-house. 

dug. 5. At Northallerton, aged 70, 
Mr. John Jackson, the celebrated north- 
country horse-jockey. He won the Don. 
caster St. Leger no less than eight times, 
viz. in the years 1791, 1794, 1796, 1805, 
1813, 1815, and 1822, At York and 
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other meetings he also gained many of the 
principal stakes for the several noblemen 
and gentlemen by whom he was engaged. 

Aug. 13. At Carleton, aged 60, Ri- 
chard Wilson, esq. 

Aug.17. At Bridlington, aged 92, Mrs, 
Agars, mother of G. Agars, esq. 

Wates.—July 31. At Liandovan, 
near Kilgerran, Pemb. aged 88, Miss 
Adeliza Gower, sister of the late Adm. 
Sir E. Gower. 

Lately. At Llandrindod Wells, Tho- 
mas Morris, esq. banker, of Carmarthen. 

ScorLannp.—July 18. At his resi- 
dence, Maryfield, Lanarkshire, in his 
85th year, John Barr, esq. of Birming- 
ham. 

July 29. At St. Andrew’s, Fifeshire, 
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aged 76, Dorothy, widow of the Rev. 
Josias Lambert, M.A. Camp-hill, York. 
shire. 

July 30. At Glasgow, Col. Alexander 
Wedderburn, of Inveresk-lodge, Mussel- 
burgh, late of the Coldstream Guards ; 
brother to Sir David Wedderburn, of 
Ballendean, co. Perth, Bart. He was the 
youngest son of Sir John Wedderburn, 
Bart. by his second wife Alicia, dau. of 
Col. James Dundas, of He was 
made Ensign in the Coldstream Guards 
1807, Lieut. and Capt. 1811, Adjutant 
1818, brevet Major 1819. He served in 
Spain and Portugal, and in 1813 was 
Aid-de-camp to the Earl of Hopetown. 

Lately. At Glasgow, aged 93, Lieut. 
John Buchanan, late Sth K. V. Batt. 











BILL OF MORTALITY. 
Christened. Buried. 
Males 


Males #45 662 
Females 31 $1676 Females 628 


Whereof have died under two years old...355 


’ 


d A) 
ee 


from July 30 to Aug. 27, 1839. 
2 and 5 180] 50 and 
5 and 10 52] 60 and 
10 and 20 52] 70 and 
20 and 30 81} 80 and 
30 and 40 126 | 90 and 
40 and 50 127 


60 104 
70 86 
80 91 
90 32 
100 4 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Aug. 23, 
Barley. 


Wheat. 
s. d. 
70 6 


Oats. 
a & 


s. d. 
38 2 |27 0 


Rye. 
s. d. 
45 2 


Peas. 
aS & 
41 6 


Beans. 


ss © 
40 ll 


PRICE OF HOPS, Aug. 26. 
Farnham Pockets, 62. Os. to 8/. 8s.—Kent Bags, 2/. 2s. to 51. 5s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aug. 26. 
Hay, 32. 10s. to 52. Os. Od.—Straw, 17. 16s. to 27. Os.—Clover, 4v. Os. to 5/. 15s. 6d. 


SMITHFIELD, Aug. 26. 
Beef... ..ccec.ceesseereed8e 4d. to 4s. 6d. 
Mutton.........0..00...48. Od. to 4s. 10d. 
WeBlisscsccoscs cosceses G6. 00 Se, BE 
PE cecctaccetensencsta Sh, 40 Ge Od. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Lamb.............-58. 4d. to 6s. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Aug. 26. 

Beasts.............. 3249 Calves 153 

Sheep and Lambs 26,030 Pigs 610 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 26. 


Walls Ends, from 19s. Od. to 23s.6d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 17s. 6d. to 23s. Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 53s. Od. Yellow Russia, 52s. Od. 


CANDLES, 8s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 222. Ellesmere and Chester, 82. 
185.—Kennet and Avon, 273.——Leeds and Liverpool, 745. Regent’s, 12. 
——Rochdale, 112.——London Dock Stock, 65. St. Katharine’s, 107.—— East 
and West India, 110.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 190.——Grand Junc- 
tion Water Works, 673. West Middlesex, 100. Globe Insurance, 132. 
Guardian, 374.—— Hope, 5§. ——Chartered Gas, 57. ——Imperial Gas, 51.—— 
Pheenix Gas, 293,— Independent Gas, 50.——General United Gas, 36, Canada 
Land Company, 30.—Reversionary Interest, 135. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From July 28 to August 28, 1839, both inclusive. 








do. cloudy 
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